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Uncontainable Zapata 


Iconicity, Religiosity, and Visual Diaspora 


Luis Adrian Vargas Santiago, Ph.D. 


The University of Texas at Austin, 2015 


Supervisor: George Flaherty 


Co-Supervisor: Andrea Giunta 


This dissertation examines the iterations and scatterings of the icon of Mexican 
Revolutionary Emiliano Zapata in Mexico and the U.S. during the twentieth century. In 
theorizing Zapata as an uncontainable icon, this project interrogates its irrepressible 
nature, shifting from one realm of signification to another as part of an incessant diaspora 
of images between Mexico and the U.S. Looking at the intertwining of image-making 
and religious structures surrounding the invention and reinvention of narratives around 
modern Mexico, this project unfolds the diverse and often contradictory mutations of 
Zapata’s icon, and its distinct ability to embody diverging political, gender, racial, and 
ethnic agendas across borders and time. 

Performing close readings of select visual and filmic works, each chapter focuses 
on the dominant ideologies, the local, national and geopolitical values, and the myriad 
affects permeating the social activations and uses of Zapata’s icon. Chapter One 
considers the tensions between visualizations of historical Zapata that he promoted 
himself during the 1910s through photographic means and the contemporaneous negative 
representations in cartoons and newspapers that rendered him as a barbarian Indian, a 


rapist and disrespected revolutionary charro. Chapter Two analyzes how post- 
Xi 


revolutionary intellectual elites, particularly muralist Diego Rivera, gradually converted 
the late Zapata into the consummate hero of a nationalist and socialist program that, 
drawing heavily on Catholic forms, served to reconcile the country’s diverse ethnic and 
political factions, while encompassing its various cultural backgrounds through the 
homogeneous idea of mestizaje. Chapter Three concerns the scattering of his icon on US. 
soil: first in Anglo-American contexts, where he served to reinforce forms of American 
exceptionalism during the Great Depression and Cold War America, and then within the 
Chicana/o movement where his icon served Indo-Hispanos in New Mexico and Mexican- 
Americans in California to embody and promote complex ideas of race, belonging, 
citizenship, and nationalism. Finally, the dissertation considers the case of modern 
Zapatistas in Chiapas, as a call to challenge the internal limits, as well as the external 


borders, of our discipline so as to engage a transnational art history of the Americas. 
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Introduction 
Uncontainable Zapata 


Zapata is before—and perhaps, if Mexico is not extinguished, he will be after. 


— Octavio Paz, Return to the Labyrinth of Solitude, 1975! 


LIKENESS OR PRESENCE? 


In a 1994 communiqué, the Ejército Zapatista de Liberaci6n (EZLN-Zapatista 
Army of National Liberation) spokesman, Subcomandante Marcos, included a short story 
about the apparently true origin of Emiliano Zapata (1879-1919) in which this Mexican 
revolutionary hero is presented as the reincarnation of Maya gods. Titled “La historia de 
las preguntas” (The story of questions), this version serves within the modern Zapatista or 
neo-Zapatista imagination as a crossroads for the legacies of the Mexican Revolution, 
leftist and decolonial ideologies, and Pre-Columbian traditions.” More importantly, 
Marcos’s story speaks to the most recent incarnation of an icon that, moving across 
countries, has been tremendously influential in the defining of everyday politics for 
Mexican and Mexican-descendant populations since the 1910s. Looking at the decisive 
intertwining of image-making and religious structures in the invention and reinvention of 
narratives of modern Mexico, this project interrogates the ways in which the icon of 
Zapata has performed as both a container and trigger of sociopolitical mobilizations in 
different official and popular domains that were decisive for the shaping of both Mexican 


and U.S. history. 


! Octavio Paz, The Labyrinth of Solitude; The Other Mexico; Return to the Labyrinth of Solitude; Mexico 
and the United States; The Philanthropic Ogre (New York: Grove Press, 1985), 342. 
2 Later reprinted in Subcomandante Marcos, Relatos de el viejo Antonio (San Cristobal de las Casas, 
Chiapas, Mexico: Centro de Informacién y Analisis de Chiapas, 1998), 55-61. 
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“La historia de las preguntas” attests, from a contemporary perspective, to the 
uncontainable character and versatility of Zapata’s icon that my dissertation is concerned 
with. In describing Zapata as an uncontainable icon 1 want to bring attention to the 
irrepressible nature by which his image has resisted univocal inscriptions and 
interpretations, while mutating forms, moving fluidly across the Mexico-U:S. border, and 
acting in relation to the most despairing sociopolitical contexts in the twentieth century. 
Similarly, this story bears on the capacity of this icon to, on the one hand, encapsulate a 
whole range of historical and religious narratives and, on the other, accommodate and 
update contrasting political credos. Written in the first person, this short story chronicles 
Marcos’s first encounter with Old Antonio, the Tzeltal elder and wise master who 
supposedly introduced him to the authentic Maya decolonial view of the world, to social 
justice, and ethnic affirmation. The event arguably took place in 1984—the year in which 
the neo-Zapatista movement was founded and ten years before its appearance in the 
public arena, marking Mexico’s formal entrance (but longstanding subscription) to the 
neoliberal economy. The protagonists met near Antonio’s community in the heart of the 
Lacandon jungle in the southwestern state of Chiapas. According to Antonio—for some, 
a fictional character of Marcos’s imagination— Emiliano Zapata was not only one of the 
leaders of the Mexican Revolution but also the human incarnation of Votan and Ik’al, 
gods of light and dark, respectively. These deities transubstantiated into Zapata to instruct 
the “genuine men and women” how to walk together and organize. Towards the end of 
the story, Marcos describes Antonio carefully pulling out from a small plastic bag a very 
old photograph, Zapata’s most iconic portrait (fig. 1). Photo in hand, Marcos embarks on 
a close reading, paying special attention to the revolutionary’s attire, gaze, and intentions. 
He also points to other aspects Antonio made him aware of, such as the illuminated 


ascending staircase to the left of the photograph, and the group of Zapatistas hidden in 
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shadows that seem to be emerging from another staircase to the right. Marcos continues 
his account by saying: 

On the back of the photograph it can be read: 

Gral. Emiliano Zapata, Jefe del Ejército Suriano. 

Gen. Emiliano Zapata, commander in chief of the southern army. 

Le Général Emiliano Zapata, Chef de l Armée du Sud. 

C. 1910. Photo by: Agustin V. Casasola. 


Old Antonio said to me, “I have asked this picture a lot of questions. That’s how I 
got this far.” He coughed and flicked the ashes off of his cigarette. He gave me 
the photo. “Take it,” he said, “so that you can learn to question . . . and to walk.’ 


The photographic image works in Marcos’s story as irrefutable proof of the divine origin 
of Zapata. The portrait comes to confirm the myth of Votan and Ik’al. At his point, we 
may well ask who or what is it that Marcos—and by extension us as readers— interrogate 
here? Is the Subcomandante supposed to question an ethereal Zapata or, rather, the very 
portrait he has in his hands? 

By interrogating the photographic Zapata, Marcos allegedly found the real path 
for liberation in the form of an Indian decolonial movement. And in delivering the 
photograph, Old Antonio is indeed passing on a sacred icon in which a particular legacy 
and power are contained. Not incidentally, Marcos describes how Antonio carries this 
icon wrapped in a plastic bag. As anthropologist Lynn Stephen has pointed out, it is 
common for indigenous peoples in Mexico to carry with them estampas religiosas (saint 
prayer cards), protected in plastic bags or sleeves.’ Zapata’s photograph in the story is 


precisely a sort of prayer card: a visual device loaded with the power of protection for its 


3 Tbid., 61. Unless otherwise indicated, translations are mine. 
4 Lynn Stephen, Zapata Lives!: Histories and Cultural Politics in Southern Mexico (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2002), 163. 
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user as well as with the capacity for providing answers: an oracle to interrogate. In this 
regard, the photograph should not be read as a mere likeness of Zapata but in fact, as his 
very presence. 

This distinction between likeness and presence is investigated in Hans Belting’s 
definition of sacred images and the responses they arouse in the faithful. For a devotee in 
certain Christian contexts, the thorough likeness of a saint can actually transform into the 
tangible presence of the Holy so that miracles could happen. Belting defines this relation 
between the divine and icons, one that originated in early Christianity and survives to this 


day in some Christian orthodox and syncretic contexts: 


The bodily presence of a patron saint now in heaven could also be sensed as one 
stood before an icon, in which the saint’s features were preserved so that he or she 
could be recognized and perceived as reality. Thus the individual saint was as 
much as the object of piety as was the icon, which receives the prayers directed at 
the saint. Unlike a relic the icon represented the saint during his or her lifetime; 
like a relic, it filled the gap left by the saint’s death, the more so as it was a 
portrait of a real person.> 


Under certain religious and devotional milieus some icons are susceptible to be loaded 
with a symbolic power through which they acquire the status of objects of veneration; 
images are not solely representational but the actual embodiment of the sacred. 
Extrapolating Belting’s ideas, my project investigates how the icon of Zapata was 
constructed in the intertwining of politics and religiosity where religious structures were 
reframed under the political doctrine and new visual regime of the Mexican post- 
revolutionary state. While this transference of religious feelings from saints to secular 
figures can be true for many other modern heroes elsewhere, the types of devotion and 


spectatorship detonated by Zapata’s icon is exceptional to Mexican popular religiosity 


5 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1994), 61. 
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and the grassroots origins and attachment to the land that gave birth to Zapatismo under 
the 1910s armed conflict. Amid this convoluted context, disenfranchised Mexican 
peasants in south-central Mexico encountered in Zapatismo and its charismatic leader an 
inspirational, idiosyncratic platform of empowerment. The ways they related to Zapata, 
especially after his death and the fast mystification his icon received in both grassroots 
and official contexts powerfully resonates with certain forms of Catholic devotion. 
Similarly, although Zapata’s process of iconization and glorification might be 
comparable to those of other heroes from Latin America (Che Guevara, Evita, Pancho 
Villa) or the U.S. (Abraham Lincoln, John F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Jr.) as well 
as to other popular icons such as Elvis, James Dean, Frida Kahlo, Selena or the folk saint 
associated with narcos Jestis Malverde, the diverse and often contradictory values and 
mutations of Zapata—always revolving around concepts of Mexico or the Mexican—as 
well as his image’s ability to embody diverging political, gender, racial, and ethnic 
agendas in a transnational and transhistorical space make it a paramount case of analysis, 
whose density can hardly be found in any other comparable figure. To a certain extent 
Zapata’s versatility resides in his cultural specificity and contexts of origin. This 
specificity concerns the intersection of artificial yet operative notions of Mexican and 
Chicano nationalisms, the ethnicity of the Indian, the race of the Mexican, and a heroic 
masculinity. In regards to context, Zapata came from a grassroots mobilization that was 
promptly appropriated by the state to support a nationalist project. With all these layers, 
the icon was then imported in the U.S. serving to confirm distinct narratives of Anglo- 
American exceptionalism—the political doctrine by which the U.S. is offered as 
inherently different from other nations—and shortly after expropriated again to fight 
precisely these narratives under a Mexican-American reworking of his icon. The myriad 


Zapatas thus attested to some of the most radical iconic, religious and diasporic fusions 
e) 


(and confusions) a historical character’s legacy has ever undergone in both Mexican and 
American histories. 

Thinking from an anthropological perspective more broadly, Belting has furthered 
his research in the last years to propose that images are not exclusively embodied in 
various media (painting, sculpture, photography, cinema) but also in our own bodies. He 
reads the body as a living medium that produces, perceives, and remembers images that 
are different from the ones we encounter through handmade or technical images. He thus 
argues, “the human being does not appear as master of their images, but as a “place of 
images’ that take possession of their body; humans are at the mercy of self-engendered 
images, though they always try to dominate them.”¢ This distinction between material 
and mental images is particularly relevant to comprehend the ways in which the icon of 
Emiliano Zapata has incessantly moved through time and space acquiring different 
interpretations and social uses in relation to a number of contexts. Originating as part of a 
peasant mobilization in the 1910s, Diego Rivera and a handful of other members of the 
post-revolutionary intelligentsia claimed the late Zapata and created a whole new 
repertoire of nationalist images. This imagery proved instrumental to the ideological 
sustainment of the larger national reconstruction project that Mexico faced after the three 
decades of Porfirio Diaz’s dictatorial government and the subsequent ten years of 
revolutionary conflict. Yet, the forging of this nationalist imagery also contributed to the 
sustainment of a populist, revolutionary government and corporatism that were 
dominated by a limited group of politicians and union leaders. Gradually, the 
revolutionary rhetoric presented on the mural walls did not necessarily happen in real life. 


Yet, paradoxically, it was this same repertoire of official images that later grassroots 


© Hans Belting, Antropologia de la imagen (Buenos Aires: Katz, 2007), 14. An English edition can be 
found as Hans Belting, An Anthropology of Images: Picture, Medium, Body (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2011). 
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movements expropriated and intervened to instill the icon with new life, political agency 
and, in the case of Chicana/o and neo-Zapatista imagery, with a whole set of novel visual 
iterations. 

Belting assesses his comparison between material and mental or bodily images by 
discussing the politicization and democratization of sacred images. “New images displace 
old ones not only on the wall but also in the mind, and we are neither even clear when 
one thing or the other happens nor how one extends over the other.”’? For this, he 
specifically deals with the icon of the brown-skinned Virgin of Guadalupe, a symbol of 
Mexico’s colonial past, a growing sense of criollo identity and which, after 
Independence, became semi-official patroness for the young nation.’ Without changing 
its appearance, the image of the Virgin came to be associated with a different 
interpretation of Mexican local identity, national pride and resistance against Spain, all of 
which speaks to the mutability of individual and collective processes of belonging that 
can occur in relation to a given image. A similar process unfolds with Zapata’s portrait in 
Subcomandante Marcos’s text. In the aforementioned story, the material image of Zapata 
evolves into a new and powerful bodily image with affective power. Amid a decolonial, 
hybrid theology comprising Maya and neo-Marxist credos, this image is transformed into 
a cult icon. As we will see through this project, Zapata’s icon stands out as a 
paradigmatic case of the symbolic process of substitution and accumulation through 
which an icon becomes more and more complex over time. 

Zapata’s role in neo-Zapatismo attests to the power of the icon to be reactivated 


and reinvented in distant times—from the 1910 to the 1990s—and places— from peasants 


7 Thid., 68. 
8 Tbid., 68. Criollo is the term given to a person from Spanish descent born in the Americas during colonial 
times. Criollos were key in modeling independentist movements in most colonial territories. 
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in Morelos to Maya Indians in Chiapas—while still encompassing past and present 
legacies. Placed in neoliberal times, modern Zapatistas built on Zapata’s icon to forge an 
Indian decolonial project that, defined as ““chueco” or twisted, made revolutionary forms 
and literary myths converge with updated notions of tradition, history, reality, and utopia. 
This “chueco” project conforms to what Walter Mignolo has described as decoloniality. 
In the view of this author and importantly drawing on the Zapatista experience, 
decoloniality is a political and intellectual project in Latin America that constructs 
analytical approaches and socioeconomic and political practices in opposition to the 


pillars of Western civilization: coloniality and modernity .? 


A NOTE ON METHODS AND SCOPE 


In brief, the historical Zapata—that is, Emiliano Zapata Salazar—was a village 
leader, farmer, and horseman born in Anenecuilco, Morelos, in 1879 who acted as a 
leading figure in the Mexican Revolution, which broke out in 1910, and which was 
initially directed against the three decades of dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, known as the 
Porfiriato. Zapata formed and commanded one of the most important revolutionary forces 
at the time, the Liberation Army of the South. His group was known as the Zapatistas and 
they primarily fought for land tenancy and agrarian reforms in central and southern 


Mexico."° Zapata’s army fought several battles both independently and jointly along other 


9 Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of Western Modernity: Decolonial Options: Global Futures, 
Decolonial Options (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2011), xxiv—-xxiv; José Rabasa, Without 
History: Subaltern Studies, the Zapatista Insurgency, and the Specter of History (Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 2010), 17-36. 

10 The two most authoritative biographies of Zapata are John Womack’s classic book, Zapata and the 
Mexican Revolution (New York, NY: Vintage Books, [1968] 1970); and the study of Samuel Brunk, 
Emiliano Zapata: Revolution and Betrayal in Mexico (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1995). For the first historical studies and chronicles on Zapatismo as a social movement see from the voice 
of Zapatistas themselves, see Gildardo Magania, Emiliano Zapata y el agrarismo en Mexico, facsimile ed. 5 
vols. (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Estudios Historicos de la Revolucion Mexicana, [1937] 1985); 
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revolutionary forces. One year, the Zapatistas would band together with the groups led by 
Francisco Villa and Venustiano Carranza, but the next year they would fight against 
them. Through a conspiracy allegedly orchestrated by president Venustiano Carranza, 
Zapata was murdered in 1919. Yet questioning this Mexican Revolutionary hero’s 
identity is only relevant to this study inasmuch as it reveals the undercurrents informing 
Zapata’s self-promoted visual construction as a leader during his lifetime, and his 
postmortem visualizations as a prominent icon in Mexico and the U.S.— indeed, probably 
the most influential after the Virgin of Guadalupe, yet more complex and versatile. I will 
therefore describe historical events in this project only insofar as they contribute to 
interpreting the afterlives of Zapata. 

Understanding art as a mediation, Griselda Pollock observes how Warburg 
proposed to read “the symbolic as the culturally fashioned space whose iconic 
remembering might hysterically revive and let loose destructive affects [or] transform 
them into resolutions that temper such affective intensities into thoughts.”!! Resonating 
with Warburg’s ideas, this project focuses on the multiple ways in which the icon has 
shifted with untamed force from one realm of signification to another, even as part of 
premeditated, regulated visual programs such as that of Mexico’s post-revolutionary 
state, which is due to the conflation of religious and political structures in the devising of 
this icon, and furthermore, because of the devotional status it has acquired over time 
through its intense dissemination in the most varied contexts. As a result, this analysis of 


Zapata’s icon counters poststructuralist/semiotic views in which images are generally 


and Jesus Sotelo Inclan, Raiz y razon de Zapata, 2nd. ed. (Mexico City: Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y 
las Artes, [1944] 2011). 
1! Griselda Pollock, “Whither Art History?,” The Art Bulletin XCVI, no. | (March 2014): 11. 
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perceived as visual texts that one can decode or deconstruct.!? These types of discursive 
analyses are insufficient for images such as Zapata’s inasmuch as one cannot indeed 
“read” images or their affective power on viewers. Images are not necessarily rational, 
lineal or logic. Indeed, in many cases they can resist interpretation. As Aby Warburg 
anticipated in 1923, researchers may as well incorporate irrational instincts as a 
constitutive part of their analysis.!* Even as they exist independently, three interweaving 
threads, generally conflated or unregistered by scholars, guide my investigation on the 
uses of Zapata’s uncontainable image throughout time and space: iconicity, religiosity, 


and visual diaspora. 


Iconicity 


Emiliano Zapata became an icon during his lifetime, but even more so in the 
afterlives instituted by his murder. Redirecting the standardized reading of Zapata as 
strictly a historical figure or national symbol, this study looks instead at the number of 
ways in which Zapata’s image has been deployed over time across Mexico-US. 
geographies. By foregrounding these art historical narratives, this dissertation’s objective 
and contribution to the field is to help define, complicate, and renegotiate Mexico’s 
cultural legacies and the sociopolitical memories of its peoples. 

In its simplest sense, “icon” would stand as a synonym for “image.” Yet, in 
vernacular parlance, icon also alludes to a person or thing with cultural salience that, as 


Andrea Noble explains, “transcends the ordinary and that is collectively recognized as a 


12 Brian Massumi, Parables for the Virtual: Movement, Affect, Sensation (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2002), 1-3. 
13 Kurt W. Forster, introduction to The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity: Contributions to the Cultural History 
of the European Renaissance, by Aby Warburg (Los Angeles, CA: Getty Research Institute for the History 
of Art and the Humanities, 1999), 25. 
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form of shorthand for a series of condensed qualities and meanings by a broad 
constituency of subjects in a given place and at a given time.” In using the notion of 
iconicity | want to highlight the prevalence of the visual realm related to the progressive 
growth and activation of Zapata’s legacy as an iconic figure from the 1910s onward. The 
intense reproduction and circulation of Zapata’s image correlates with his status as one of 
the most significant icons of revolutionary Mexico and with concepts such as land, 
masculinity, and what would it be known as the Mexican race—a_ fictional 
characterization of the Mexican foregrounded in mestizaje or crossbreeding and the 
enhancement of the Indigenous past. On the other hand, from a philological perspective, 
icon (from Latin icon and Greek eikon) also refers to early Christian memorial images of 
the deceased that have acquired the status of cult images, acting as living personifications 
of the holy. This definition is particularly relevant to this project as it presents us with 
Zapata in the form of a presence or a living visual entity with which viewers maintain a 
relation similar to those Catholic devotees create with religious icons. By means of an 
iconization conveyed primarily through the circulation of press images, propaganda, 
muralist historical narrations, and image making at large, Mexico’s post-revolutionary 
apparatus transformed Zapata into a visual marker of the Mexican nation and the agrarian 
values of the renovated nationalist rhetoric that the Mexican government launched in the 
1920s. Together with an early regional cult to the leader, this iconization has contributed 
as well to make Zapata an established presence within different insurgent grassroots 
movements across borders that emerged and survived in the shadow of the Mexican and 


USS. states’ rule throughout the twentieth century. 


14 Andrea Noble, Photography and Memory in Mexico: Icons of Revolution (Manchester, UK: Manchester 
University Press, 2010), 7. 
11 


Some visual representations of the hero, especially in popular domains can be a 
place of transference affects, social emotions, community memories and sociopolitical 
values of the most varied kind. I conceptualize Zapata’s icon as both a container and 
trigger of affective power; that is, as a site at which regionally differentiated processes of 
historical awareness and religious devotion meet with the political aspirations of a present 
time. This represents the ability of the icon to prompt affective responses that, as Melissa 
Gregg and Gregory Seigworth discern when discussing affect more broadly, lead to 
“encounters with forces and passages of intensity that bear out, while occasionally 
leaving bare, the singularity and intimately impersonal—even sub-personal and pre- 
personal—folds of belonging (or non-belonging) to a world.”!> It is thus not casual that 
the grassroots activations and re-foundations of Zapata’s icon have recurrently taken 
place amid communities impregnated by various forms of religiosity that, facing social 
instability and deprivation, found in the icon a provisional, unstructured affective 
crossroads of political demands, shared memories, and social emotions. The power of 
Zapata’s icon concerns a collective sense of urgency and belongingness aimed at a “new” 
social foundation and political self-determination.!® As such, the icon became in certain 
contexts, such as the Chicana/o or the neo-Zapatista movements, a receptacle of 
expectations, hope and other feelings for a better future that could in turn trigger actions 


in the present time. This perspective follows the Deleuzian interpretation of Spinoza for 


!5 Melissa Gregg and Gregory J. Seigworth, “An Inventory of Shimmers,” introduction to The Affect 
Theory Reader (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2010), 3. 

16 The inscription of a new order, imagined or practical, concerns the foundation of a new type of 
belonging, but not in mythical terms but in regards to the inversion of what Brian Massumi calls “first 
foundationalism” —in the case of Zapata, the nationalist myths of both Mexican and US patriotisms. This 
type of foundation is marked by an inaugural gesture that conjures “away the individual in order for it to 
return as determined by society rather than determining of it. The individual is defined by its ‘positioning’ 
within the intersubjective frame. The foundation is transposed from a time axis to a spatial one, becoming 
topographical, the lay of social land: we are no longer in the once-upon-a time, but in the always-already,” 
Brian Massumi, Parables for the Virtual: Movement, Affect, Sensation (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2002), 68. 
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which affects occur “in the midst of things and relations (in immanence) and, then, in the 
complex assemblages that come to compose bodies and worlds simultaneously.”!” An 
important aspect must be noticed here though. While the visualization of a better future 
world elicits a process of collective belonging in the present, this future will always 
remain unattainable. That impossibility is what keeps the icon moving, causing 
affectation. Furthermore, this unfeasibility relates to Spinoza’s concept of the “not yet” or 
“for now.” Anchored in a sense of urgency and promise, affect matters and matterings 
transform into ethical, aesthetic, and political undertakings. Along these lines, Giorgio 
Agamben reframed affect as a promise in terms of the commencement of “being 
capable,” which thus opens the space to a political dimension of affectability.!® 
Weighting the “not-yet” in regards to Zapata’s icon is vital to understand the increasing 
and decreasing of its affective power and its myriad instances of political possibility 
whereby the icon contributes to modes of present belongingness, or in Spinoza’s terms, to 
the formation of organized communities.!? 

Considering this view, official images of Zapata are susceptible to be activated 
outside the State’s control. Such is the case of the Chicana/o movement—the topic of 
Chapter Three—in which the icon of Zapata was re-founded or resurrected. Expropriating 
and re-inscribing post-revolutionary and U.S. mass culture repertoires under a 
transnational revision of the revolution, Chicanas/os unleashed the affective power of the 


icon. While Chicanas/os did not confront the transcendental depiction of the Revolution 


!7 Thid., 6. 
18 Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man and Animal (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2004), 51. 
19 In Spinoza an organized community is defined in terms of a commonwealth or a civil state coming 
together in the formulation of a new social order that opposes every kind of ecclesiastical control. 
Benedictus de Spinoza, Tractatus theologico-politicus: a critical inquiry into the history, purpose, and 
authenticity of the Hebrew scriptures; with the right to free thought and free discussion asserted, and 
shown to be not only consistent but necessarily bound up with true piety and good government (London, 
UK: Trubner, 1862), 343-44, and Ch. XVI. 
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prompted by Rivera and indeed furthered it, they did invert its political possibilities. The 
inversion was spatial: if Zapata fought for the rights of the disenfranchised south of the 
border, he “could” do it in the U.S. as well. By relocating Zapata in a new context, his 
icon provoked a new set of relations. If the sole migration of the icon to a new context 
was sufficient to invoke different responses, Chicana/o new inscriptions of the icon were 
even more powerful if considering the image alterations they conveyed. Emanuel 
Martinez’ presentation of Zapata for the New Mexico land-grant movement is such a 
good example of this. In his 1969 print, Martinez reproduces the iconic portrait of Zapata 
in a pop style. Yet, the official motto attributed to the hero is replaced by “Tierra o 
muerte.” Unlike Rivera’s presentation of the icon, the Chicano Zapata is so much alive 
and he is ready to die again for recovering the usurped land of Indo-Hispanos. This type 
of depiction highlights Spinoza’s “not yet.” The icon is energized and its affective power 
enhanced, as there is still a conflict to fight for, and a promise to be fulfilled. 

The foundation of the icon with modern Zapatismo operates in a similar fashion. 
Yet, under this context the Mexican Revolution is not presented as a resolved struggle as 
Chicanas/os do but rather as an unconcluded event. The reasons for this are yet again 
spatial. Seen from Chiapas, Zapata’s revolution did not triumph. He was betrayed and his 
legacy robbed by the State. To re-activate the militancy of his icon within the confines of 
the Mexican state, modern Zapatistas had to dismantle the post-revolutionary myth. 
Marcos’s literature, the EZLN communiqués and the numerous murals that sprouted in 
Chiapas since 1995 do the job. Modern Zapatistas instilled the icon not only with a 
different origin but with the power of the “not yet.” 

In my consideration of the icon of Zapata as container and trigger of affective 


power, I also attempt to connect affect theory with some forms of cultural anthropology 
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and image art history (Bildwissenschaft?’) that allow me to think of Zapata in terms of the 
connected iterations of his icon and its cultural constituents. I therefore create a sort of 
visual atlas of “Zapatas’”—much in the terms of Warburg’s Mnemosyne?!—to trace the 
myriad cultural and political values attached to this icon on both sides of the border on 
the one hand, and to explore the uncontainable and anachronistic nature, and affective 
power of images—what Warburg called the Pathosformel—on the other.*? I thus follow 
Alfred Gell and Arjun Appadurai’s anthropological theories of conceiving things as 
social agents with a life and biography of their own, and more importantly, with the 
potential to shape human existence.”’ Along these lines, I concentrate on the ways in 
which the image of Zapata has activated collective and subjective memories, structures of 


feeling of a certain time and identifications that first resonate with official and grassroots 


20 Informed by German cultural history, Bildwissenschaft or image studies/art history can be generally 
speaking defined as the study of images from a cultural perspective. Revisions to the pioneering work of 
Aby Warburg and methodological reassessments by Hans Belting, Horst Bredekamp, and Georges Didi- 
Huberman have been influential in opening up this provocative field of inquiry since the 1990s, especially 
in Europe and Latin America and more recently in the U.S. Unlike visual studies, their Anglo-Saxon 
counterpart, image studies do not consider images as text. Image studies as an embodied practice are closer 
in the tenets to performance studies and affect theory. On these methodological debates, see Horst 
Bredekamp, “A Neglected Tradition? Art History as Bildwissenschaft,” Critical Inquiry 29, no. 3 (Spring 
2003): 418-28; Shannon Jackson, “Performing Show and Tell: Disciplines of Visual Culture and 
Performance Studies,” Journal of Visual Culture 4, no. 2 (August 2005): 163-177. On the significance and 
prevalence of Aby Warburg for modern art history, see Pollock, “Whither Art History?,” 10-13. 

21 Warburg’s unfinished Image Atlas or Mnemosyne was an attempt to chart the “afterlife of antiquity” by 
looking at the multiple ways in which ancient images of substantial affective and intellectual power 
reemerge and are revitalized in later times and places—i.e. the Renaissance or the Republic of Weimar. For 
an in-depth analysis of Warburg’s atlas and its lasting effects in contemporary art history, see Christopher 
D. Johnson, Memory, Metaphor, and Aby Warburg's Atlas of Images (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 2012). For a contemporary exemplification of Warburg’s project, see the online platform 
Mnemosyne: Meanderings through Aby Warburg’s Atlas, last modified 2013, accessed October 10, 2015, 
http://warburg library .cornell.edu/. 

22 Conveyed in images in terms of form, the Pathosformel refers to the formulation of pathos, of passion, 
of suffering, or affective intensity “that breaks the bounds of language and inhabits the body as its site and 
its expressive alphabet,” Pollock, “Whither Art History?”, 11. 


23 Alfred Gell, Art and Agency: Towards a New Anthropological Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1998), 17; Arjun Appadurai, “Commodities and the politics of value,” introduction to The Social Life of 
Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective (Cambridge [Cambridgeshire]: Cambridge University Press, 
1986), 4 
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constructions of national identity grounded in the historical context of the Mexican 
revolution, even as these effects are ultimately defined by the specific spatial and 
temporal conditions in which the image is placed.” Altogether, narrations and memories 
from past and present interchangeably coexist and are juxtaposed in his icon. Zapata is 
not merely a nostalgic figure from the revolution, but a cultural icon loaded with political 
currency that disenfranchised groups have embraced to give meaning to their present, 
while aspiring to transform it. Zapata’s iconicity is thus analyzed in this project in terms 
of its uncontainable nature, which reveals, first, as a multireproducible icon with several 


instances of iteration or afterlives, and second, through its affective power. 


Religiosity 

Zapata’s icon also reverberates with forms of a popular religiosity for which folk 
saints serve as symbolic repositories of community memories and spiritual values. At a 
time of intense violence, social dislocation and political instability such as the 
revolutionary armed conflict, some peasants and Catholic groups found in their regional 
saints and other new folk cults a way to understand and cope with trauma, maintaining a 


certain degree of what Anthony Giddens calls “ontological security.” As a result, 


24 I employ “structures of feeling” in the same sense that Raymond Williams used this concept to 
characterize the lived experience of the quality of life at a particular time and place. A structure of feeling 
is “as firm and definite as ‘structure’ suggests, yet it operates in the most delicate and least tangible part of 
our experience. It is a way of responding to a particular world which in practice is not felt as one way 
among others—a conscious ‘way’—but is, in experience, the onlyway possible. Its means, its elements, are 
not propositions or techniques; they are embodied, related feelings. In the same sense, it is accessible to 
others—not by formal argument or by professional skills, on their own, but by direct experience—a form 
and a meaning, a feeling and a rhythm—in the work of art, the play, as a whole.” Structures of feeling refer 
to the culture of a particular historical moment but not in the idealist notions of a “spirit of the age.” They 
rather constitute a material approach that suggest a common set of perceptions and values shared by a 
particular generation, which is most clearly articulated in particular and artistic forms and conventions. 
Raymond Williams, Drama from Ibsen to Brecht (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1968), 10. 

25 Anthony Giddens, The Consequences of Modernity (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1990), 
106-107. 
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between 1910 and 1940, Revolutionary Mexico witnessed the emergence of a number of 
new and refashioned devotions as part of what historian Adrian Bantjes calls a religious 
matrix, which provided “communities and individuals with ontological and practical 
security, identity, community, and historical memory, often through the intervention of 
saints and other sacred entities.”*° These devotions include the Catholic figures of Cristo 
Rey and the Cristero martyrs as well as the new folk saints not recognized by the Holy 
See: Nifio Fidencio, Jestis Malverde, Santa Teresa de Cabora, and Juan Soldado.”’ In the 
emergence of these new folks cults devotional styles where fused with nationalistic, 
revolutionary, or indigenista doctrines, as historian Michael Butler detects.78 

In contrast with most of the literature that has analyzed the Zapatista aftermath in 
terms of sociopolitical reifications, I suggest that it is highly productive to additionally 
read Zapata within the new spiritual and cultural horizon taking place in Revolutionary 
Mexico. Indeed, I contend that Zapata should be analyzed alongside these new cults but 
with a different charge. Unlike the aforementioned strictly spiritual devotions, Zapata 
works as an interstitial figure conveying both religious and overt political values —in fact, 
if anything, Zapata proves that these are not separate categories in much of the world and 
should be analyzed in tandem. As I explain in Chapter One, within certain rural contexts 


of south-central Mexico, Zapata was initially revered as a local hero among agrarian 


26 Adrian Bantjes, “Religion and the Mexican Revolution: Toward a New Historiography,” in Religious 
Culture in Modern Mexico, ed. Martin Austin Nesvig (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 
2007), 227. 


27 The Cristero War (1926-29) was a widespread struggle in many central-western Mexican states against 
the secularist, anti-Catholic, and anticlerical policies of president Plutarco Elias Calles. The martyrs of this 
war were mostly priests that died at the firing squad fighting for the suppression of anticlerical laws. On the 
Cristero War, also known as the Cristiana, see the classic work of Jean A. Meyer, La Cristiada, 6a. ed. 
(Mexico City: Siglo Veintiuno Editores, 2000 [1979]). On other folk saints born in revolutionary times, see 
Kristin Guortn Jonsdott, “Voces de la subalternidad periférica: Jess Malverde y otros santos profanos de 
México” (PhD diss., Arizona State University, 2004). 

28 Matthew Butler, “A Revolution in Spirit? Mexico, 1910-40,” introduction to Faith and Impiety in 
Revolutionary Mexico (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), 8. 
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communities, although it was not long before he was elevated into a holy presence among 
peasants. Following a pattern similar to that of the saints, Zapata suffered martyrdom to 
then be transformed into a saint of the people, and a secular cult to Zapata soon emerged 
in rural Mexico. The construction of Zapata as a people’s saint of peasants, however, was 
also fueled by official images in which Zapata was presented as the prototypical martyr 
of the revolution, as I describe in Chapter Two. Art historian Renato Gonzalez Mello 
observes how the Mexican post-revolutionary intelligentsia as well as artists, especially 
Diego Rivera, crafted an effective set of nationalist images by secularizing a number of 
religious iconographies and Christian concepts already rooted in popular imagination.” 
Following this premise, I interpret Zapata as a secular icon conceived along the 
borderline of popular religiosity and nationalism—yet another novel form of religion, as 
Bantjes has also claimed.’ In a similar manner, Butler notices, “how revolutionary 
institutions could serve as laboratories of religious radicalism, promoting vernacular 
liturgies, the abolition of religious taxes, freeform devotionalism, and unfettered 
exegesis.” These efforts, Butler continues, “were made to create proto-revolutionary 
spiritual identities by enfranchising the laity, abolishing priestly hierarchy, and 
sacralizing revolutionary reforms, finally, we see how autonomous religions developed in 
response to sociodemographics changes, such as rural out-migration.”3! Thinking along 
these lines, I propose to read the state’s promotion of Zapata as a revolutionary icon as a 
form of counter-religiosity in which he is more than a traditional hero, but less than a 


saint. This location, I argue, is the in-between space that has transformed Zapata’s legacy 


> 


29 Renato Gonzalez Mello, “El régimen visual y el fin de la Revolucién,” in La fabricacién del arte 
nacional a debate (1920-1950), comp. Esther Acevedo, vol. 3, Hacia otra historia del arte en México 
(Mexico City: CONACULTA, CURARE, A.C., 2002), 286. 

30 Bantjes, “Religion and the Mexican,” in Religious Culture in Modern, 246. 

31 Butler, “A Revolution in Spirit?,” introduction to Faith and Impiety in Revolutionary, 8. Butler’s 
emphasis. 
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into a process of memorialization, so malleable and susceptible as to be invoked and 
redefined by various grassroots movements and ideologies in Mexico and the US. 

In keeping with this understanding of religiosity, I detach my analysis from 
interpretations of heroes as the recognizable face through which a nation imagines 
itself —heroes as the founding fathers—to alternatively propose that Zapata has not only 
been a historical character or mythical figure pertaining to the imaginary realm but, in 
fact, an actual companion to people’s everyday life: a presence embodied in his memorial 
image. Once Zapata was murdered, his icon came to substitute his corporeal body. 
Conceiving an icon as a palpable divine presence or personification of a saint is not 
foreign to Catholicism. In fact, both Western and Eastern Christian traditions have, since 
medieval times, reinforced the belief in elevation to sainthood via martyrdom.*? Within 
these traditions, when the body of a martyr was no longer present, their sanctity could be 
summoned through painted or sculpted likenesses so that people could directly interact 
with the holy figure. In this vein, I argue that in a highly religious context such as rural 
south-central Mexico the figure of Zapata underwent a similar process of sanctification. 
Furthermore, images of Zapata prompt active viewer interaction through visual 
representations of his likeness and within instances of memorialization. 

A perspective that considers sacred icons as living presences or as objects imbued 
with a spiritual force may resonate with Christian traditions; yet it also aligns with 
Mexico’s indigenous religiosities rooted in Pre-Columbian times. In Amerindian 
religions, images were a means of communication rather than realistic representations. 
An object, namely the statue of a god, did not necessarily represent that god. Instead, the 


statue was animated by or instilled with the god’s force. Drawing on ethno-historical 


32 Philippe Buc, Holy War, Martyrdom, and Terror: Christianity, Violence, and the West (Philadelphia, 
PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015), esp. Ch. 2-4. 
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records, Serge Gruzinski names this force ixiptla, a sort of symbolic and affective power 
that could also migrate into or be actualized in a number of other forms. “The ixiptla 
could be the statue of a god . . . a divinity that appeared in a vision, a priest ‘representing’ 
a deity by covering himself in adornments, or even a victim who turns into a god destined 
to be sacrificed.”*’ The fusion of Christian and Amerindian traditions of representation 
gave birth to Mexico’s unique religiosity, a religiosity that, even under the norms of the 
Catholic Church, has produced distinctive forms of popular devotion and rituals in 
relation to sacred images, with an impact in the economic, social, and cultural 
developments of peasant communities. To the degree that other deities and saints 
represent the fusion of Indian and Christian divinities—for example, the Virgin of 
Guadalupe as the Catholic version of the Nahuatl goddess Tonantzin, or the Cristo Negro 
as the Pochteca god of commerce Yacatecuhtli*—in contexts of popular religiosity 
Zapata’s cult has also been infused with forms of syncretism. This is particularly clear in 
certain renditions of Zapata as an awaited messiah (a fusion of Jesus Christ and 
Quetzalcoatl) or as the reincarnation of two founding Maya deities (Votan and Ik’al), as 
in the literature of the EZLN. More than a separate category religiosity is seen in this 
project as a fundamental constituent of life, which at once acts in tandem with, informs 
and is informed by the social, cultural and political realms. I also employ religiosity to 


understand how Zapata’s icon has been visually constructed in similar ways to religious 


33 Serge Gruzinski, Jmages at War: Mexico from Columbus to Blade Runner (1492-2019) (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2001), 50. 


34 For an extensive explanation on the syncretism of the Virgin of Guadalupe see Gruzinski, ibid. On the 
Cristo Negro see Carlos Navarrete Caceres, “Esquipulas: Origen y difusidn de un Cristo Negro en 
Mesoamérica” (paper presented at X Congreso Centroamericano de Historia UNAN-Managua, Nicaragua, 
Managua, Nicaragua, July 2010), accessed February 12, 2014, 
http://www.hcentroamerica.fcs.ucr.ac.cr/Contenidos/hca/cong/mesas/x_congreso/cultura/esquipulas- 
religion.pdf, and of the same author, Las rimas del peregrino. Poesia popular en oraciones, alabados y 
novenas al Cristo de Esquipulas (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Antropoldgicas, 2007). 
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martyrs, and furthermore how the types of devotions the icon arouse in people often 


parallels Catholic devotions and other forms of popular religiosity. 


Visual Diaspora 


Lastly, Zapata’s image has increasingly overflowed Mexico’s borders hand in 
hand with a Mexican visual diaspora that has coexisted with and occurred in relation to 
the recurring dispersion of Mexican people from their homeland into U.S. territory.”* I 
deploy the concept of visual diaspora to reevaluate the understanding of Mexican culture 
beyond the lens of a transnationalism either linked to state policies or to a one-way 
migration often reduced to the crossing of the U.S. border by Mexican nationals. By 
using diaspora I want to stress the long history and vast presence of Mexican-descendants 
already established in U.S. territories since colonial times, as well as the history of 
Mexicans fleeing their country into the U.S. primarily due to economic policies, armed 
conflicts, social inequality, and labor migrations, all of which have given birth to unique 
and energetic bi-cultural formations such as Tejano culture or the Chicana/o art 
movement. Yet despite the vast presence of these populations (circa 34 million), their 


long history in relation to the United States, and the significant cultural developments of 


35 To characterize the presence of Mexican nationals and Mexican-descendants on both sides of the border, 
Tejano scholar Américo Paredes coined the term “Greater Mexico” that is the transnational cultural space 
comprising U.S. territories with a significant presence of Mexican-American populations, or in Paredes 
words: “all the areas inhabited by people of a Mexican culture—not only within the presents limits of the 
Republic of Mexico but in the United States as well.” See Paredes, A Texas-Mexican Cancionero (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1976), xvi. For a more extensive and contemporary understanding of the 
concept of “Greater México,” see José E. Limon, American Encounters. Greater Mexico, the United States 
and the Erotics of Culture (Boston: Beacon Press, 1998), 9-14. 

Yet, from a contemporary lens the notion of Greater Mexico can be exclusionary to a certain extent of other 
Latino identities if considering the lasting presence of Puerto Rican and Cuban communities in the U.S. or 
the important waves of immigrants from Central American and other Latin American countries. These 
other diasporas have importantly redefined Latino demographics and forms of Latinidad in the U.S. while 
contesting the preminance of Mexican-American and Chicana/o narratives in Latino studies. 
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Mexican-descendant populations, their case is rarely explained in terms of diasporic 
cultures both in Mexico and the U.S.*° Such an excision stems in no small part from the 
Mexican government and intellectuals south of the border systematically neglecting the 
importance of Mexican-American populations and their accomplishments. Not 
incidentally, for example, is the fact that there is very little knowledge in Mexico of the 
history of the Chicana/o Civil Rights Movement. Similarly, prejudices and discrimination 
against Mexican-Americans, their culture or bicultural expressions such as Spanglish— 
derogatorily referred to in Mexico as pocho—are common among Mexican nationals and 
resonate with other processes where diasporic cultures are reviled from the countries of 
origin.*” It is thus that I put forward the concept of a visual diaspora to consider the 
robust cultural and political ties of Mexican-Americans with their homeland, and vice 
versa. More importantly, this notion allows one to reflect on the back and forth process 
by which images, in this case the icon of Zapata, have moved freely across national 
boundaries having political, social, and cultural repercussions not just in the host 


country.*8 Likewise, the visual diaspora also enables us to reflect on the key role that 


36 According to an analysis of Census Bureau data by Pew Research Center, 33.7 million Latinos of 
Mexican origin resided in the United States in 2012. This estimate includes 11.4 million immigrants born in 
Mexico and 22.3 million born in the U.S. who self-identified as Latinos of Mexican origin. Ana Gonzalez- 
Barrera and Mark Hugo Lopez, “A Demographic Portrait of Mexican-Origin Hispanics in the United 
States,’ Pew Research Center, last modified May 1, 2013, accessed October 10, 2015, 
http://www .pewhispanic.org/2013/05/01/a-demographic-portrait-of-mexican-origin-hispanics-in-the- 
united-states/. 
37 To illustrate this disregarding of Mexican-American culture, let’s take a quick look at the Programa 
Universitario de Investigacién sobre Estados Unidos de América (University Research Program on USA) 
founded in 1988 at UNAM, Mexico’s leading research institution. This program was elevated to the status 
of center in the 1990s and has changed its name twice. It is known now as the Centro de Investigaciones 
sobre América del Norte (Center for Research on North America-CISAN) and concentrates most studies on 
Canada and the U.S. Since its foundation, about ten books on Mexican-American issues have been 
published. Only one of them is on Chicano Art (Sylvia Gorodezky, 1993). Despite the existence of some 
bilingual Chicano catalogs published in the U.S., this is the only publication available in Spanish on this 
matter. Likewise, CISAN professor Claire Joysmith has been the only faculty member at UNAM working 
on topics related to Mexican-American Culture since the 1990s. 
38 On this aspect, see Yossi Shain, “The Mexican-American Diaspora’s Impact on Mexico,” Political 
Science Quarterly 114, no. 4 (winter 1999-2000): 661-91. 
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American expats and cultural agents had in the promotion and commodification of 
Mexican art and images at large. 

By looking at the diaspora of Zapata’s icon, I stress two processes that span a 
period of seventy years: first, the itineraries and redefinitions that his image prompted in 
the U.S. (i.e., as part of the internationalization of Mexican art and the rendition of Zapata 
as an Indian martyr by Rivera in the 1930s), and later, the return of the icon to Mexico 
through the filters of American culture (from the circulation of the Hollywood movie 
Viva Zapata! [1952] and Speedy Gonzales in Mexico to the influence of Chicana/o art in 
the configuration of a neo-Zapatista muralism in Chiapas in the 1990s). By highlighting 
the journeys and mutations of Zapata’s icon on both sides of the border I aim to 
contribute, from a case study perspective, to efforts that complicate narratives mostly 
constructed from within geographical and ideological borders of Mexican and Mexican- 
American nationalisms. I hold that Mexico’s modern cultural formations cannot be fully 
grasped unless we take into account the ways in which Mexican, Anglo-American, and 
Mexican-American group formations have historically visualized the country south of the 
border. Likewise, I contend that it is important to retrace the origins of Chicana/o art to 
post-revolutionary Mexico in a more comprehensive manner that takes stock of the 
accumulation of meanings and stereotypes that some of the expropriated images from 
post-revolutionary repertoires comprise. This historical maneuver, in turn, allows us to 
locate the importance and novelty of Chicano art within the process of reactivating an 
official Mexican imagery for American and Mexican audiences alike. It also makes 
visible the degree to which some political and cultural currencies already attached to 
images, such as machismo and indigenismo, were reinforced in the Chicano ideology, 


hence perpetuating patriarchal narratives in U.S. contexts. 
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While some art historical projects about artistic relations between Mexico and the 
U.S. invoke a transnational component, they tend to privilege the study of foreign 
elements in certain cultures; that is, of Mexican elements, artists in U.S. American 
culture, or vice versa.” By analyzing the construction and use of the icon of Zapata, this 
project is inclined, instead, to view distinct cultural formations as _ occurring 
simultaneously —one mutually informing the other on both sides of the border. In a sense, 
the history of the Mexican Revolution, and therefore of Zapata’s image, cannot be 
understood without taking into account U.S. intervention in Mexican political affairs, as 
well as the role Mexican revolutionary images have played in the American imagination 
since the 1910s. Correspondingly, I believe the Chicano movement can be critically 
interpreted in terms of the official narratives and patriarchal structures they set into 


motion when summoning Mexico’s nationalist repertoire. 


39 Scholars have especially paid attention to cultural exchanges in the post-revolutionary period. In this 
respect, see Helen Delpar, The Enormous Vogue of Things Mexican: Cultural Relations between the United 
States and Mexico, 1920-1935 (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1992); Susan Danly, Casa 
Marana: The Morrow Collection of Mexican Popular Arts (Albuquerque: Published for the Mead Art 
Museum, Amherst College by the University of New Mexico Press, 2002); Anna Indych-Lépez, Muralism 
without Walls: Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros in the United States, 1927-1940 (Pittsburgh, PA: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 2009); Rick Anthony Lopez, Crafting Mexico: Intellectuals, Artisans, and the State 
after the Revolution (Durham [NC]: Duke University Press, 2010); and James Oles and Karen Cordero, 
South of the Border: Mexico in the American Imagination, 1917-1947 (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1993). 

Few notable exceptions have undertaken the study of U.S.-Mexico relations from a cross-cultural visual 
perspective. Drawing from cultural and visual studies, Claire Fox’s The Fence and the River: Culture and 
Politics at the U.S.-Mexico Border (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1999), and Roberto 
Tejada’s National Camera: Photography and Mexico's Image Environment (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2009) are compelling accounts on visual productions in the Mexico-U.S. space. Fox 
focuses on representations of the border as key records for the larger understanding of the cultural 
transformations taking place in relation to political and economic relations between the two countries. 
Tejada, on the other hand, uses the notion of borderland as a theoretical category to reflect on the “shared 
image environment” that photography has shaped throughout time, and which formed identities as a result 
of cultural intersections. More recently, Ed McCaughan, Art and Social Movements: Cultural Politics in 
Mexico and Aztlan (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2012) has analyzed from a comparative, cross- 
border approach the decisive participation of activist visual artists in Mexico City’s 1968 student 
movement, the Chicana/o movement, and a Zapotec indigenous struggle in Oaxaca. 
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From this viewpoint, the Mexican-U.S. border and the crossing of Zapatista 
images are conceived in this project as part of a de-territorialized process produced by 
what Osvaldo Sanchez identifies as a historical tension between the local, the national, 
and the global, whose artistic articulations have often deployed national rhetorics “not 
only as a resource for community survival, but above all as a masquerade of seduction 
and relocation.’*° This dissertation thus visualizes Zapata as a mirror image or reflecting 
surface in which ideas, feelings, and memories about Mexico are contained and re- 
worked, not without contradictions, in parallel structures on each side of the border. 
Indeed, one can assert that Zapata’s icon has indeed played a central role in the 
visualization and construction of what Roberto Tejada calls a transnational camera: a 
shared image environment that “from the Mexican Revolution of 1910-20 to the U'S.- 
Mexico borderlands history of today . . . frames questions of history, territory, ethnic 
association, sexuality, and representation, asking us to look more closely at the built 
environment, social relations, and the different cultural roles of men and women” .*! In 
this sense, Zapata’s icon has concomitantly served as an anchor and a trigger of ideas 
connected with how Mexico is presented and visualized, sometimes in diverging ways, 
on each side of the border. In the 1960s, for example, while the Chicano Movement 
turned to Zapata as an important political icon for civil rights protests, Mexico City’s 
1968 Student Movement disavowed the peasant leader, seeing it as a symbol of state’s 
control, and instead utilized the image of Che Guevara. By looking at a national icon 
from a diasporic perspective my attempt is to demonstrate how often narratives and 


images of the Mexican nation are indeed very much informed by processes of cultural 


40 Osvaldo Sanchez, “El cuerpo de la nacién. El neomexicanismo: la pulsién homosexual y la 
desnacionalizacion,” Curare, no. 17 (January/June 2001): 140. 
4] Tejada, National Camera: Photography and Mexico’s, 14. 
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exchange and image-making that, at once, traverse, connect, and differentiate regional, 


national, and international contexts.” 


State of the Field 


Recent publications in the fields of history and literary studies have dealt with the 
legacy of Zapata and his representation as intersections of political commemoration or 
symbolic support for social struggles. In contrast, I concentrate on primarily visual 
representations that—by means of processes of iconization, religiosity and visual 
diaspora—have acquired the status of cult images in certain contexts. From the 
perspective of art history and visual studies, my dissertation submits a dialogue with 
Samuel Brunk’s and Michael Cucher’s research into Zapata’s legacy; both scholars touch 
on some of the cases I analyze here but from different methodological perspectives, 
reaching ultimately diverging conclusions. 

In terms of scope, my research converges with historian Samuel Brunk’s The 
Posthumous Career of Emiliano Zapata: Myth, Memory, and Mexico's Twentieth 
Century, which discusses Zapata’s posthumous legacy throughout the twentieth century 
using a cultural historical model to analyze the afterlives of Zapata from a sociopolitical 
perspective, as opposed to a visual, religious and diasporic lens.** Brunk’s account is 
predominantly Mexican and is exhaustive in historical and archival terms, providing 


important data while also allowing me to direct my research to archives and sources that 


42 As anthropologist Claudio Lomnitz has demonstrated, for the understanding of Mexican national culture 
we need to look at the various ways in which culture and ideology are differentially formed at the regional 
and national level, to which I would add the transnational formations occurring in the Mexico-U.S. border. 
See Claudio Lomnitz-Adler, Exits from the Labyrinth: Culture and Ideology in the Mexican National 
Space (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1992), 1-14. 


43 Samuel Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano Zapata: Myth, Memory, and Mexico’s Twentieth 
Century (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2008). 
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do not appear in his narrative, the majority of these being either art historical or located in 
the U.S. Unlike his study, my project does not attempt to survey all the instances in 
which Zapata was invoked but rather to provide in-depth assessments of select cases that 
allow an understanding of the ways in which specific iterations of Zapata’s icon have 
transformed and complicated cultural constituencies and sociopolitical memories of 
Mexican groups along the U.S.-Mexico transnational space. I also consider Zapata’s 
afterlives not only in terms of a political commemoration of his legacy or an actualization 
of his social insurgency, but via the cultural transformations promoted through the state’s 
subversion of religious structures and the affective power of the icon. 

Similarly, my project relates to literary scholar Michael Jeremy Cucher’s 
dissertation “Riding with Zapata through Las Entranas del monstruo: Representations of 
Emiliano Zapata from Cold War Hollywood, Chicana/o Literature and Culture, and the 
EZLN Rebellion.”** While Cucher works from a transnational perspective comparable to 
mine, his scope is, however, limited to three cases from the second half of the twentieth 
century. In conducting a close reading of the 1952 film Viva Zapata! Cucher proposes 
that the figure of the hero served to reinforce U.S. exceptionalism during the Cold War, 
as it also foregrounded models of masculinity in Chicano literature and murals, which in 
turn perpetuated machismo within Mexican American communities. In the last section of 
his project, Cucher conceives the recuperation of the hero during the Zapatista indigenous 
rebellion in Chiapas as a strategy to reconfigure conventional ideas on indigeneity and 
resistance. Cucher’s study has informed my interpretation of post-1950 images of Zapata, 


while helping me to direct my inquiry to cases he did not examine (i.e., the Cold War 


44 Michael Jeremy Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through Las Entrafias del monstruo: Representations of 
Emiliano Zapata from Cold War Hollywood, Chicana/o Literature and Culture, and the EZLN Rebellion” 
(PhD diss., University of Southern California Los Angeles, 2011). 
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cartoon Speedy Gonzales or the land-grant movement in New Mexico). Similarly, unlike 
him, my project is grounded in a devotional dimension of the icon he does not touch on. 
In my view, religiosity explains how Zapata’s image was a key element in modeling 
political agendas of social movements whose rhetorics, emotional responses, and 
ideologies were expressed in devotional terms: namely, the Chicano Movement and the 
Plan Espiritual de Aztlan, the Plan of Delano or César Chavez’s fasts and Catholic 
beliefs; or, the Zapatista movement and its close relation to Indian Theology in Chiapas, 
and the hybrid literature created by Subcomandante Marcos drawing from revolutionary 


readings of Maya mythology.” 


Organization 


This dissertation is chronologically organized in three chapters whereby I journey 
through the twentieth century and across the Mexico-U.S. space: Chapter One is devoted 
to the historical Zapata, and the last two to the afterlives of his icon. Chapter Two focuses 
on the progressive establishment of Zapata as a national icon of post-revolutionary 
Mexico through the decisive work of Diego Rivera. Chapter 3, on the other hand, 
concentrates on the iterations of the icon in the U\S., first in Anglo-American contexts 
from the Great Depression to the Cold War to then delve more extensively into the 


activations of the icon in the Chicana/o movement. In each chapter I perform close 


45 In a comparable manner to what Cucher does in his last chapter, literary scholar Stephanie Lynn 
Slaughter wrote a dissertation that although not exclusively focused on Zapata’s legacy, does analyze his 
recuperation in connection with NAFTA and the EZLN. See Stephanie Lynn Slaughter, “Performing the 
Mexican Revolution in Neoliberal Times: Reinventing Iconographies, Nation, and Gender” (PhD diss., 
Ohio State University, 2006). 

Similarly, derived from a master’s thesis is Theresa Avila’s paper “Emiliano Zapata: Figure, Image, 
Symbol,” University of New Mexico Latin American and Iberian Institute Research Paper Series, no. 44 
(July 2007), 1-44, in which the author discusses some of the most canonical visual representations of 
Zapata in post-revolutionary Mexican and Chicano art. 
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readings of select works to frame my discussion of the social uses of Zapata’s icon. 
Iconicity, religiosity and the visual diaspora are key concepts that to different degrees of 
visibility and importance will constantly surface in my interrogations of Zapata’s 
trajectories and the contexts where he is summoned. My approach investigates the 
dominant ideologies, the local, national and geopolitical values, and the myriad affects 
permeating the activation of Zapata in different realms. This strategy permits me to 
identify continuities, paradoxes, contradictions, and innovations in the circulation and 
constant regenerations of his icon. 

Chapter One analyzes the visualizations of that the historical Zapata promoted 
himself through photographic means and the public perceptions that surrounded his life 
as a misunderstood man during the years of the Mexican Revolution (1910-1920). I focus 
on the ways in which cartoons and newspapers both in Mexico and the U.S. shaped a 
negative image of Zapata as a barbarian Indian, a rapist, and a sham commander. He also 
represented a constant threat for other revolutionary groups. In turn, Zapata persistently 
tried to overcome these perceptions, yet to no avail. Some examples, such as the 
commission of a portrait to commemorate one of his victories in 1911—which through 
the years would become his most iconic depiction—demonstrate Zapata’s profound 
investment in legitimizing his image as a revolutionary charro. Conversely, I highlight 
some features of the historical Zapata and his movement that were then eclipsed by post- 
revolutionary discourse. In this light, I discuss Zapata’s ethnic identification as a mestizo 
leader of a peasant movement rather than as an actual Indian leader, a type of 
racialization that Diego Rivera would put forward in the post-revolutionary period. 
Likewise, I delve into the religious characterization of Zapatismo and their close relation 
to the cult of the Virgin of Guadalupe. This is significant to explain the immediate 


devotion that Zapata acquired within some peasantry immediately following his 
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assassination in 1919. Through the mourning and grieving of Zapata in rural Mexico a 
popular myth was born. 

In Chapter Two I analyze how, once the Mexican Revolution ended in 1920, 
intellectual elites crafted an ideological platform to support the new government for 
which the legacy of late Zapata played a major role. Led by the Minister of Education 
José Vasconcelos, Mexico’s post-revolutionary state launched a nationalist and socialist 
program that, drawing heavily on Catholic forms, served to reconcile the country’s 
diverse ethnic and political factions, while encompassing its various cultural backgrounds 
through the homogeneous idea of mestizaje. Here, nationalism rapidly forged its new 
official history and images. Old and new truths, along with an updated secular pantheon 
of heroes, were summoned to conform the new visage of the nation that would support 
the post-revolutionary consolidation project, one that was radically populist, leftist, and 
secular —at least in rhetorical terms. The strategies for delivering this new discourse were 
propagandistic and pedagogical, and paradoxically similar to the ones employed in 
Mexico by the church during the Conquest. Against Vasconcelos’s will—one of the 
many enlightened detractors Zapata had in life and whose idea of representing Mexico’s 
spirit did not include historical characters but universal humanist allegories tainted with 
local elements — Diego Rivera rescued for the first time in any state’s domain the icon of 
Zapata in his mural projects at the Ministry of Education headquarters in 1923 to put 
forward a mystical, historical interpretation of the Revolution that would be reproduced 
in other instances of official culture and politics. Indeed, this chapter places particular 
focus on Rivera since it was through his work in state-commissioned murals that Zapata 
entered the official narratives of post-revolutionary Mexico, albeit controversially and in 
spite of Vasconcelos’s sabotage. The chapter thus pays special attention to the 


reconstruction of political tensions and historical events that were gradually shaping, on 
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the one hand, the leading role of Rivera as a maker of official narratives, and on the other, 
the appropriation and commodification of Zapata by these same narratives. Combining 
innovative art techniques and religious iconography models, Diego Rivera converted 
Zapata into a martyr of the Revolution and a saint worthy of being worshipped by the 
masses. Whereas public mural art was indeed not accessible to everyone, Rivera’s 
imagery would expand widely in the years to come via the intense circulation of official 
propaganda, textbooks, and media. Thereafter the image of Emiliano Zapata, more than 
any other, was constructed as the quintessence of Mexican mestizaje, serving to embody 
progressive but narrow ideas of race, heroism, and masculinity. In this chapter I also 
study how the icon of Zapata crossed the U.S. border as the “star” of Rivera’s solo 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New York (1931) in the portable fresco 
Agrarian Leader, a cropped version of one of his previous murals. In this piece, Rivera 
renders Zapata as the idealized Indian revolutionary martyr wearing manta clothing, but 
whose facial features and light-brown skin were adjusted to the American taste of the 
time. 

In Chapter 3 I fully explore the scattering of the icon in U.S. soil. The first section 
concerns the visualizations of the icon in Anglo-American contexts, which I read in the 
form of images reinforcing different types of American exceptionalism during the Great 
Depression and Cold War America. In the U.S. imagination of the 1930s, Mexico was 
featured as a utopian socialist dream or a fashionable and exotic country: a photogenic 
and harmlessly revolutionary nation worthy of being visited by tourists or exhibited in a 
museum. Such visualization resonated with the socialist programs launched during 
Roosevelt’s administration. Hand in hand with the global political tensions of World War 
II and the promotion of charro culture, Zapata’s image transformed into a recipient of 


ideas, fetishes, fears, desires, misconceptions, and anxieties about the country south of 
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the border. For instance, in 1952 Zapata’s icon reemerged in Hollywood’s movie Viva 
Zapata! where a macho, brownface Marlon Brando performs as the Mexican hero, and by 
1955 he reappears in the guise of the Warner Brothers cartoon character Speedy 
Gonzales. In both, Zapata is enacted as an unrefined, savage Indian needing to be 
civilized by white men. This perception in turn stressed racist depictions of Mexicans and 
Mexican-Americans in mainstream media while reinforcing U.S. exceptionalism in the 
context of the Cold War, as explored in recent Zapata research.*° 

From the 1960s onward, Zapata would evolve into an even more complex figure, 
becoming an emblem for different social movements along the Mexico-U.S. border. 
Expropriating Zapata’s icon from the domain of both post-revolutionary imageries and 
U.S. mass culture, the Chicana/o movement in the 1960s created new, energetic iterations 
of the icon. In murals, posters, and political propaganda, Chicano leaders and artists 
provided Zapata with a new agency. His icon served the Chicano agenda to embody and 
promote ideas of race, belonging, and citizenship. Yet, it also reinforced stereotypes of 
masculinity within the Chicano discourse. The analysis of Zapata’s icon in the Chicana/o 
movement is divided into two main sections that show two radically different uses of the 
icon. I first delve into the less-studied chapter of the land-grant movement in New 
Mexico to then analyze the farmworker movement in California. Chicana/o nationalism 
might well be interrogated not only as an expropriation of Mexican post-revolutionary 
rhetorics but also as a counter-formation and racialization of American exceptionalism 
and the religious ideas that gave birth to nineteenth-century Anglo-American ideologies 


such as Manifest Destiny. 


46 Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 32-33. 
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The use of Zapata in New Mexico represents one of the most radical activations 
of the icon in the long 1960s. Interestingly, despite not strictly considering themselves of 
Mexican-descent, Hispanos in Tierra Amarilla—or Indo-Hispanos, as leader Reies Lopez 
Tijerina named his constituents as part of a political, strategic rhetoric in the civil rights 
movement—instrumented Zapata’s legacy to give face to a combative movement of 
exacerbated masculinities actively demanding repatriation of land confiscated by Anglo 
landowners and the U.S. government in violation of the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. Appropriating Zapata’s icon and subverting the motto “tierra y libertad” (land 
and freedom) by “tierra o muerte” (land or dead), artist Emmanuel Martinez created a 
poster for New Mexico that not only returned militancy to the icon but that would prove 
instrumental for Indo-Hispanos. I analyze these events through the activation of a print of 
Zapata by Emanuel Martinez on multiple levels, first as an icon highly reproduced in 
posters; second as a territorial marker and warning sign to prevent Anglos from entering 
Chicano lands, and finally, as a trigger and reflection of the extended use of charro 
outfits among Chicano men. I read these activations from J.L. Austin’s theories of 
performativity and their modern update by Eve Sedgwick.” 

In the second section, I investigate the relation between Zapata’s icon and the 
forging of Chicana/o nationalism. For this, I concentrate on the farmworker movement in 
California and its cultural arm, Teatro Campesino. Dissecting Antonio Bernal murals at 
Teatro Campesino’s headquarter in Del Rey I scrutinize the uses of Zapata as part of a 
new pantheon of Chicano heroes. Unlike the New Mexican case, Zapata’s icon performed 
as part of a larger set of images. Comparable to Diego Rivera, Chicano artists and 


intellectuals used Zapata as a bridge to otherwise distant histories and cultural legacies. 


47 JL. Austin, How to Do Things with Words, ed. J. O. Urmson and Marina Sbisa, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1975); and Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Touching Feeling: Affect, Pedagogy, 
Performativity (Durham: Duke University Press, 2003). 
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For this, I guide my analysis of Chicano nationalism in California through the conceptual 
threads of religiosity, transhistoricity, and Third World Solidarity, which I read through 
connections between Mexican and U.S. nationalisms. Inspecting the dissimilar uses given 
to Zapata’s icon in New Mexico and California speaks to the diversity and rupture in the 
different fronts conforming the Chicano Civil Rights Movement while questioning a 
cultural narrative that, built from California, rapidly emerged as the dominant discourse 
for Chicana/o history. 

In my conclusion, I go back to modern Zapatistas in Chiapas and to my own 
narrative with the icon of Zapata to reflect on how much the ways in which I have 
conceptualized Zapata’s icon in this study are profoundly marked by the affective power 
of the image in my own narrative. 

In conceptualizing the icon of Zapata as a crossroads of visual, religious, and 
transnational processes, my chief objective is to reflect on the fundamental capacity of 
images to encapsulate historical legacies and structures of feelings that have a direct 
impact on the life of Mexican and Mexican-American populations. As I demonstrate in 
my analysis of the drifting repertoire of Zapata icons, images do not respect borders, 
temporalities, or prescribed functions; their intrinsic power is irrepressible.*® They cross 
fluidly through time and space, and their itineraries entail processes of substitution and 
contradiction. In the case of Zapata, where the icon has developed in given contexts into 
idealized projections aimed at the re-founding of social and political agendas, this process 
of substitution recalls the notion, advanced by Freudian aesthetics, of surrogacy that 


images can perform.*? Images mutate in values triggering affective power as they move: 


48 Georges Didi-Huberman, Invention of Hysteria: Charcot and the Photographic of the Salpétriére 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2003), 3. 
49 Sarah Kofman, The Childhood of Art: An Interpretation of Freud's Aesthetics (New York, NY: 
Columbia University Press, 1988), 170. 
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from artistic to ordinary realms, from political to religious venerations, or from state- 
sanctioned to popular domains. The iconography of Zapata materializes certain limits and 
contradictions that urge us to rethink the internal and external borderlines of art history; 
that is, it galvanizes debates within the discipline while posing questions to other 
disciplines. Likewise, to examine the repertoire of Zapata’s uncontainable icon is to 
engage a much discussed, but seldom practiced scholarship: a transnational art history of 


the Americas. 
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Chapter One 


From Man to Icon in Revolutionary Mexico 


In this photograph from 1911, Zapata wears a wide-brimmed hat and a charro 
costume, the traditional Mexican horseman attire associated at the time with the 
countryside bourgeoisie and with the rural police, also known as rurales (fig. 1). Zapata 
shows an unperturbed expression. A neatly trimmed handlebar mustache and bushy 
eyebrows frame the lines of his face. He is holding a rifle in his right hand, while his left 
arm is resting on a saber; also a band formed by five ribbons covers his chest under the 
bandoliers. His posture is proud: he holds his chest upright, moves his left leg forward 
and without hesitation directs his piercing eyes forward. Yet, the revolutionary leader is 
not looking at us. His gaze escapes beyond us: he seems to be oblivious to the camera 
lens (or he might be looking at a second photographic device). Instead Zapata seems to be 
observing the horizon line, imagining perhaps the grandiosity of future glories. Without 
doubt he is posing and deliberately seeks to build an image of exaltation able to erase in 
the public imagination the negative impressions surrounding the revolutionary groups 
formed by the so called “barbarian” peasants and Indians. His charro outfit is his staple 
feature. It should be clear that he has a rural and local origin but also that he has the 
authority and respect of an army official, in this case, the Commander of the Liberation 
Army of the South. Thus the charro costume and the military iconography, symbolized in 
the bright weapons and the band, were meant to bestow authority upon him. Through this 


portrait, Zapata is aiming to legitimize himself before the eyes of his peasant bases, the 
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privileged classes of Morelos and Mexico City, and the different revolutionary forces of 
the time.>? 

In this chapter I will assess the first part of the process through which Zapata 
became one of the major icons of revolutionary Mexico. Linked to the supremacy of 
photography and mechanical images in the twentieth century, I posit that Zapata’s figure 
has been, since its beginnings, a visual entity with several afterlives, instances of 
reproduction and circulation, and mutable agencies. The initial activation of his image 
covers the years of the armed conflict (1910-1920), and will be further investigated in the 
second chapter devoted to post-revolutionary Mexico (1920-1940), when Zapata was 
erected as one of the heroes of a nascent national pantheon. In exploring the 
visualizations of Zapata during his lifetime as a revolutionary commander, I want to 
address the importance of image making in crafting diverging renditions of the leader in 
regards to oppositional agendas and distinctive forms of official and popular imagination 
connected with rural and urban contexts. Despite biographical accuracy, both 
romanticized and demonized renditions concurred in fabricating Zapata’s icon as a 
symbolic repository of feelings and ideas that arose from the revolutionary conflict. 

To open up my discussion of the constructed image of the hero, I first analyze 
Zapata’s attempt to promote a positive self-depiction in terms of the movement he 
commanded. In order to do so, I investigate the commission of a 1911 portrait of Zapata 
in a charro outfit that, with the passing of the years, would become the most iconic and 


reproduced photograph in Mexican history. I examine in detail the iconographic sources 


50 Ariel Arnal, “Construyendo simbolos—fotografia politica en México: 1865-1911,” Estudios 
Interdisciplinarios de America Latina y El Caribe 9, no. 1 (January/February 1998): n.p., accessed March 
5, 2014, http://www.tau.ac.il/eial/IX_1/Arnal.html. 

See also the first section of my article “Emiliano Zapata: Cuerpo, tierra, cautiverio,” in El éxodo mexicano: 
Los héroes en la mira del arte, ed. Jaime Cuadriello (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 
2010), 441-47. 
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and symbolic currencies present in this image alongside the purposes the sitter envisioned 
with its commission and intended publication in the press. This, in turn, will help us to 
understand the prevalence of this portrait over time and the repercussions that Zapata’s 
self-fashioning strategies—i.e., charro fashioning and its location in the popular 
imagination—had for future visualizations. As we will see through this dissertation, 
through its multiple iterations over time, the 1911 portrait came to condense a variety of 
racial, gender, ethnic, and national associations 

In the second section, I expound the negative perceptions surrounding Zapata that 
circulated widely in the urban press in revolutionary times. I will specifically focus on an 
understudied repertoire of political cartoons in which the leader is presented as a savage 
Indian bandit. I will contrast how, while photographic images of Zapata were unavailable 
during the first years of the conflict, caricatures succeeded in constructing a deplorable 
image of the leader, therefore serving to nurse urban classes’ fears and prejudices against 
indigenous populations. I want to call attention to the ways in which Zapata’s iconic 
portrait rapidly migrated to other media thus acquiring multiple personalities. I argue that 
political cartoons were much more effective in conveying the explicit and detrimental 
messages that urban audiences “desired” to promote and consumed of Zapata and the 
revolutionary peasantry. 

Things would go differently in the provinces, in what would become the Zapatista 
spiritual homeland. Linked to counter-memories rooted in Mexico’s rural Catholicism 
and the Virgin of Guadalupe’s devotion, alternative representations of Zapata arose in 
south-central Mexico. In the third section, I explore the ways in which agrarian 
communities countered harmful perceptions of Zapata and his movement. In producing 
and disseminating political corridos (folk ballads) and galvanizing their agrarian identity 


through historical processes of Catholic and social awareness, peasants resisted the war’s 
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onslaught, while forging an early grassroots devotion to Zapata. I pay particular attention 
to the links of Zapatismo and the bolstering of the Virgin of Guadalupe’s cult in the late 
nineteenth century, a phenomenon generally overlooked by scholars, and which in my 
view explains the predisposition of peasant communities to transform Zapata into a moral 
and spiritual insurgent presence. To fully understand the popular visualizations of Zapata 
as a devotional figure I contend it is necessary to integrate the lasting legacy of a 
grassroots imagination and community organization present among peasant groups since 
colonial times. Shaped by historical popular religiosity, indigenous millenarianism and 
collective memories, these community experiences reformulated in the midst of the 
revolutionary turmoil thus providing Zapata’s icon with an affective power that would be 
reactivated in certain contexts through the twentieth century. 

The last section of this chapter considers the leader’s assassination and funeral in 
April 1919. I read Zapata’s mortuary portraits in connection to Christian iconographies 
and Mexico’s popular religiosity. The leader’s death marked the symbolic finale of the 
revolution and the beginning of a reconstruction period but, furthermore, the 
commencement of Zapata as a secular icon, one that would shortly after attest to a 
complex amalgamation of memories, politics, affects, and temporalities in the U.S.- 


Mexico space. 


AN ICONIC PORTRAIT: THE REVOLUTIONARY CHARRO 


With certainty one can affirm that Zapata was never fully aware of the exorbitant 
dimensions this iconic portrait would acquire over time. Its multiplication in different 


historical imaginaries, ranging from the Revolution to the present, is overwhelming.>! 


5! As for Latin American photographs, only 1960 Alberto Korda’s Heroic Guerrilla Fighter portrait of Che 
Guevara exceeds the circulation and number of reproductions of Zapata’s portrait. Che’s photograph is the 
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This picture has remained in the public imagination as the prototypical representation of 
the hero. Reprinted many times in different media both in Mexico and the U'S., this 
photograph has served as a starting point for a number of visual works. Zapata’s portrait 
has resisted the passage of time and ideologies, while conveying different historical and 
artistic meanings. 

Connected to the preeminence of a culture of mechanical images, I posit that 
Zapata’s figure has been, since its beginnings, a visual entity with several afterlives, 
instances of reproduction and circulation, and mutable agencies. Unlike his Mexican hero 
predecessors (i.e., Cuauhtémoc, Miguel Hidalgo or Benito Juarez), Zapata was born at 
the very core of an armed conflict significantly documented by photojournalism. 
Photographs of the Mexican Revolution—the second most extensively photographed 
conflict in the early twentieth century after the World War I—were rapidly known in 
Mexico and elsewhere through their circulation in newspapers and cinematic projections 


of news, as well as via the sale of commercial postcards.°* As John Mraz and Roberto 


most reproduced photograph ever. On this matter see, John Mraz, Looking for Mexico: Modern Visual 
Culture and National Identity (Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 2009), 67-69. 
52 This massive circulation of images was due in part to the relevant role played by the Casasola 
Photographic Agency in supplying newspapers in Mexico and elsewhere with photographs. Founded by 
Agustin Victor Casasola in 1911, this was the first press agency in the country. Containing about five 
hundred thousand photographs taken by Casasola, some of his relatives, and about another five hundred 
photographers, the Mexican government bought the agency’s historical collection in 1976, with the 
consequent opening of the Fototeca Nacional of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 
(SINAFO-INAH) in Pachuca, Hidalgo. The Casasola Collection has been particularly relevant for hosting 
images of the Mexican Revolution (more than 37 thousand between 1910 and 1923) and other key 
moments of Mexico’s history, ranging from Porfirio Diaz’s presidency to the 1960s. Most of these pictures 
concern with official events of public life as the agency always operated very close to the presidential 
office. It can be argued that the image of the Mexican Revolution that has prevailed throughout time is the 
one the Casasola family commercialized. 
For further information on the Casasola Agency, see Olivier Debroise, Mexican Suite: A History of 
Photography in Mexico (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2001), 184-187; and Noble, Photography and 
Memory in Mexico, 15-29. 
For a discussion on how the Casasola Collection has been used as a source to support official history, see 
John Mraz, “Representing the Mexican Revolution: Bending Photographs to the Will of Historia Grafica,” 
in Photography and Writing in Latin America: Double Exposures, ed. Marcy E. Schwartz and Mary Beth 
Tierney-Tello (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2006), 21-39; and my article, “Imagenes 
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Tejada observe, many of the things that we suppose to know about the Revolution come 
from photographs to which historical meanings have been assigned.>* In a country where 
until a few decades ago illiteracy was extremely high, these photographs have constituted 
what Mraz calls a historia grdfica (pictorial history) for which images have acted as 
uncontested eyewitnesses of history.°4 As we will see in this and the following chapters, 
the uses given to Zapata’s photographs and moreover to the iconic charro portrait notably 
confirm this idea and further complicate it through their intense reproduction and 
migration to other visual forms, such as political cartoons, postcards, murals, propaganda 
posters, newspaper illustrations, textbook covers, and even cinema. 

This portrait is much more than a mere documentation of a historical moment or 
an individual representation of the sitter. Consequently, in interpreting it one needs to 
consider specific practices of representation that, as John Tagg warns, have “to be located 
in the cultural strategy of a particular mode of governance: a hybrid of discipline and 
spectacle, of documentation and publicity; a strategy of management of meaning and 
identity, a strategy of social democracy at a moment of deep structural crisis”>° The 
crisis in this case concerns both the construction and activation of myriad structures of 
knowledge and affective responses connected with Zapata’s image among different 
population segments in revolutionary Mexico; structures and responses that could later 
resurface, be updated or modified in the many afterlives this photograph would have over 


time. 


inequivocas en archivos #cuestionables,” Nierika. Revistas de estudios de arte, no. 3 (January/June 2013): 
61-66, accessed May 18, 2014, http://www .ibero- 
publicaciones .com/arte/articulo_detalle.php?id_volumen=3&id_articulo=67&id_seccion=10&active=9&pa 
gina=61 

53 Mraz, “Representing the Mexican Revolution,” in Photography and Writing in Latin, 21-22; and 
Tejada, National Camera: Photography and Mexico's, 8. 

54 Mraz, “Representing the Mexican Revolution,” in Photography and Writing in Latin, 5. 

55 John Tagg, The Disciplinary Frame: Photographic Truths and the Capture of Meaning (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2009), XXXII. 
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The portrait was more likely shot at the Hotel Moctezuma in Cuernavaca, 
Morelos on May 26, 1911, the day the city of Cuernavaca was surrendered to the 
Zapatista forces by general Manuel Astinsolo.°° At the time, both Astinsolo and Zapata 
had joined Francisco Madero’s campaign against dictator Porfirio Diaz.>’ Astinsolo, part 
of the Maderista clan led by Ambrosio Figueroa in the southern neighboring state of 
Guerrero, had taken over Cuernavaca on May 21; while Zapata, one of the leaders of the 
Morelos forces, had won the nearby city of Cuautla on May 19. Zapatistas advanced to 
Cuernavaca in the following days and after a short but bloody battle with Astinsolo’s 
troops, who they initially did not trust, they obtained the capital of the state. The saber 
and the band Zapata wears in the picture could have belonged to Astinsolo himself. In a 
picture potentially taken that same day, the two leaders posed next to each other with 
their army officials (fig. 2). Astinsolo is wearing a ribboned band and from his left side 
hangs a saber.>® Zapata, on the other hand, appears unarmed in his everyday charro 


costume. As Ariel Arnal notes, the portrait at the Hotel Moctezuma took place a few 


56 Historian Ariel Arnal has extensively analyzed this iconic portrait and provided enough historical 
evidence to assert the photograph was taken on that day. See Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata: Fotografia del 
zapatismo en la prensa de la ciudad de México entre 1910 y 1915 (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia, 2010), 80-91. 

Concurrently, Arturo Guevara Escobar has provided interesting data about this image and its potential 
author. See Guevara Escobar, “En busca del fotégrafo de Zapata [parts I-V],” Fotégrafos de la Revolucion 
1910-1920 (blog), entries posted March 21, April 1, April 14, June 15, 2010 and November 1, 2012, 
accessed February 27, 2014, http://fotografosdelarevolucion.blogspot.mx/2010/03/en-busca-del-fotografo- 
de-zapata-parte.html. 

57 After one initial year of intense armed conflict, dictator Porfirio Diaz and national revolutionary leader 
Francisco Madero signed the peace treaty of Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua on May 21. This treaty was 
intended to put an end to the fighting, stipulated the resignation of Diaz from office, and called for general 
elections. Diaz would flee the country on May 31. However, Madero would not be appointed president 
until November 6. In the meantime, Francisco Leén de la Barra, Diaz’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, acted 
as interim president. Rather that pacifying the country and creating reconciliation, these months in between 
witnessed more tension and distrust among the revolutionary forces than their unified sympathy for 
Madero. Zapatistas, for example, no longer supported Madero by the time he took office. 

58 This band reminds us of the distinctive tricolor ribbon Maderista soldiers and volunteers wore on their 
hats or arms as a sign of differentiation with other forces and also of the chest band some generals used to 
distinguish them from their squads. Arnal, Aftila de tinta y plata, 86-87. 
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hours later.°? Astinsolo surrendered his arms in recognition to Zapata’s leadership. The 
fact that Zapata decided to wear Astinsolo’s arms in his commissioned portrait is very 
telling of his strategy to gain legitimacy both at regional and national levels. 

Let’s put Zapata’s strategy in context. Only two years before, on September 12, 
1909, Zapata had been selected council president of his hometown Anenecuilco at the 
early age of 30, endowing him with the mission of taking care of the people and 
continuing the dispute over the recognition of colonial title deeds that the Porfirian 
government had systematically ignored, which had resulted in peasant depravation from 
their lands to give them to the sugar cane hacendados (landowners). While not poor, 
Zapata had worked all his life in the countryside but not as a regular peasant. He lived in 
a proper house made of adobe and earth rather than in a simple hut. He was a mestizo 
(mixed blood) man with the mission of taking care of the land and the few cattle he had 
inherited from his parents. He was a sharecropper, horse breeder, and at times a herder of 
mules. Since very young, he got involved in his village’s political activities. Despite his 
youth, his designation as council president is not so unusual. He had the respect of the 
people and more importantly the energy to fight for their rights.’ Yet, popular 
disenfranchisement was not exclusive to Anenecuilco. Indeed, it extended throughout the 
state.°! Zapata’s triumphs in 1911 along with other strategic alliances with groups in 


Mexico City and Guerrero rapidly granted him the respect of the different troops, which 


59 Thid., 85-86. 
60 John Womack, Zapata y la Revolucién Mexicana, Spanish 28th ed. (Mexico City: Siglo Veintiuno, 
[1968] 2008), 2-4. 
61 With the rise of the opposition to Diaz’s reelection in 1910, different grassroots leaders of Morelos 
grouped around the Club “Melchor Ocampo” to support Madero’s movement. Zapata and his Anenecuilco 
followers joined this coalition, which was initially headed by Villa de Ayala schoolteacher Pablo Torres 
Burgos. In sync with what was happening in other regions of the country, this coalition rapidly took the 
form of a regional revolt. Unable to control all the rebel factions—one of which had violently sacked the 
shops of the village of Jojutla on March 24, 1911—Torres Burgos decided to resign his position as leader 
of the southern insurrection. Shortly after, he would be suddenly caught by the federal police and murdered 
with his two sons. Ibid., 68-78. 
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eventually made him the indisputable regional leader. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
local terrain seemed to have been secured, as Ariel Arnal observes, Zapata was still very 
much in need of the national endorsement of Maderistas and public recognition beyond 
his home state.°? His solo portrait at the Hotel Moctezuma in 1911 must be therefore read 
along these lines. 

After taking the city and installing his headquarters at the elegant Hotel 
Moctezuma, we must imagine Zapata surrounded by local and foreign journalists and 
photographers. This was the first time the press had safe access to the Zapatista army and 
its leader.°? Up to that moment, readers in Mexico City barely knew about the existence 
of Zapatism. In the public imagination, he was just one of the many leaders that had taken 
up arms at the time. The uprisings inside the country were generally presented in the 
press associated with indigenous banditry and rebellion. Indeed, very few could know 
who Zapata was. Having the reporters on hand, Zapata seized the opportunity and 
decided to pose for the cameras. He must have been expecting to get his portrait 
published in one of Mexico City’s newspapers soon after. That would have been the first 
time that his name and likeness would reach the news headlines. Most likely, Zapata 
would have wanted to pose wearing his gala charro outfit, the one he later used for 
special occasions such as the capture of Mexico City by Villistas and Zapatistas in 


1914.°* However, there was no time for that. Instead, he would model in his everyday 


62 Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 85. 

63 Admittedly, the presence of different photographers leaves enough room to speculate who the author of 
the famous portrait was. Hugo Brehme, to whom this photograph has been attributed since the 1990s, F. 
Moray, F. McKay and Walter P. Hadsell are some of the names recent studies have considered as potential 
authors. Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 84. See also Guevara Escobar, “En busca del fotégrafo [part I],” 
Fotdgrafos de la Revolucion 1910-1920 (blog). 

64 This event was immortalized in the famous picture Villa in the Presidential Chair that shows Zapata and 
other rebels posing next to Villa. For a rich analysis of this picture, see Noble, Photography and Memory in 
Mexico, chapter 4 “The presidential chair,” 57-77. 

Another eloquent picture of Zapata in his gala charro outfit can be found on the colored cover of La 
ilustraci6n semanal 1, no. 62 (December 7, 1914): cover. This picture was taken in Xochimilco, where 
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clothes. Occasionally, other revolutionaries such as Ambrosio Figueroa, Pascual Orozco 
and Pancho Villa would also appear in a charro outfit. Yet, it would be Zapata who 
would institute it as his personal signature. 

If Zapata is not looking directly at the photographic lens, this may be due to the 
presence of another photographer. We know of the existence of at least another picture 
taken right before the portrait that would become iconic (fig. 3).® In this other image, 
captured from a slightly distinct vantage point, Zapata appears right in front of the stairs. 
The lighting is different and his body is completely steady and in an upright position. He 
rests the rifle on the floor with his right hand, while gripping the saber hilt with the other 
hand. The sword’s knot hangs next to his hips. This is a less careful shot. His outfit looks 
in disarray. The two band ends fall off the strap untidily. At the first landing of the side 
brick wall lie a planter and a used bullet casing. At the foot of the stairs is a piece of 
broken pottery. In festive moments, it was common for people to throw plates in the air 


and shoot them with bullets.® Despite the careless and hasty nature of this photographic 


Villa and Zapata signed a collaboration agreement before making their triumphant entry into Mexico City. 
On that occasion, Zapata posed with his generals, his lawyer, and an American observer. It was in this same 
issue of La Ilustracién Semanal where the photograph of Villa in the presidential chair was first published. 
On the photographs published in this magazine see Marion Gautreau, “La Ilustraci6n Semanal y el Archivo 
Casasola. Una aproximacién a _ la _ desmitificacién de la fotografia de la Revolucion 
Mexicana,’ Cuicuilco 14, no. 41: 113-42. 

65 As Daniel Escorza notes, though the Casasola brothers used this second photograph in their publications, 
there is no original of it in the Casasola Collection housed at the Fototeca Nacional in Pachuca. The 
reproduction appeared in Gustavo Casasola, Anales grdficos de la historia militar de México, 1810-1970: 
Los insurgentes. Las guerras de intervenci6n. Asonadas. Pronunciamientos. Cuartelazos. La Revolucién 
Mexicana. Anécdotas y biografias (Mexico City: Editorial Gustavo Casasola, 1973). See Daniel Escorza 
Rodriguez, “Las fotografias de Casasola publicadas en diarios capitalinos durante 1913,” Alguimia, no. 25 
(2005): 35-40. 

66 This photograph also presents two signatures (F. Wray and Handsell), as well as other marks directly 
inscribed on the negative. Arturo Guevara thinks that Wray, a virtually unknown photographer, was the 
original author, while American Walter Ellis Handsell, owner of the photo studio “La Kodak” in the port of 
Veracruz, bought the image copyrights from Wray in late 1914. This was the time when American troops 
invaded Veracruz, which attracted the attention of a number of photographers who flooded the city in 
search of news and that led to an intense exchange and sale of photographs. In the inventory of Handsell’s 
studio there is another photograph by Wray of the capture of Cuernavaca; in this we see a crowd of 
horsemen outside the Hotel Moctezuma, among them are Zapata and a banner of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
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session, the existence of a second portrait confirms Zapata’s early awareness of the 
importance media images had to advance his program. Over the following years 
Zapatistas would refine their media presentation through the supervised commission of 
news reports and the hiring of special photographers such as Amando Salmer6n.° 

We can deduce that photojournalists were taking turns portraying Zapata. Either 
persuaded by the photographer or motivated by a personal decision, for the second shot 
the model decided to adopt a different posture and display his weapons more prominently 
(fig. 1). Here, the planter and the bullet casing had been removed but the piece of broken 
pottery is still there, which seems insignificant given that photographs were often later 
cropped for editorial purposes. This time Zapata moved a little further right, advancing 
his left leg one step forward. His body appears semi-rotated, holding the rifle up with his 
right hand and firmly gripping the saber’s hilt with the left. The band carefully crosses his 
chest. His attitude is more confident and proud than in the previous shot. To the right, 
some soldiers rest on the descending staircase watching the photographic act without 
suspecting that they will be captured on camera. These soldiers are not wearing any 
military uniform. They are ordinary peasants who have left their farms to take up arms 
and fight in a war that was expected to be temporary. 

The decision to display Astinsolo’s weapons during his public presentation before 
the press should be read as Zapata’s maneuver to grant himself the martial authority he 
lacked. Unlike general Manuel Astnsolo and other regional leaders, Zapata was a less 
educated man and did not have any special military training. Presenting himself with the 


band and saber of an illustrious general was intended to confer him with legitimacy. 


It is highly likely that later on Handsell had sold copies of these photographs to the Casasola Agency, 
which would explain their appearance in their publications. See Guevara Escobar, “En busca del fotégrafo 
[part I],” Fotdégrafos de la Revolucién 1910-1920 (blog). 
67 Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 52-53. 
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From being a commander, Zapata was expecting to rise to general of the Southern 
movement. In the picture he expresses this desire in the form of a symbolic 
cannibalism.°* By “devouring” his enemy’s symbols, Zapata proudly boasts his victory, 
as he also pays respect and admiration for the defeated. The symbolic intake of 
Asutnsolo—a rebel but educated general just as Francisco Madero—implied the 
assimilation of certain military and political currency that Zapata required to take part of 
the national negotiations that the future president Madero would soon propose to find a 
solution to the conflict. His need to pass as a military diplomat and to some extent as an 
urban man who denies or redeems, perhaps unwittingly, his rural origin would be a 
constant in the making of images that he would commission at other decisive moments in 
his career.®° 

The presentation of Zapata as an army general from the countryside was an 
unpredictable risk and certainly not a common one. By combining his charro outfit with 
the military insignia, Zapata was sending a hybrid message that few readers would 
actually understand. He attempted to construct a new type of political iconography using 
symbols and references already highly loaded in the imagination of the time. Was this a 
successful construction? How would readers in revolutionary Mexico, especially in the 
capital where most newspapers were published, assume Zapata’s mixed creation? Had 
Zapata envisioned featuring his portrai in a favorable story around his exploits in the 
press, we must thus ask what were the elements general audiences might have had to 


interpret the image? In a centralist country such as Mexico, where urban landscapes and 


68 Arnal, “Construyendo simbolos - fotografia,” n.p. 
69 Along these lines, it is worth mentioning two studio portraits dated around 1911 and 1915 in which 
Zapata appears as a fifi (wealthy urban man) in a formal outfit (jacket, vest, shirt, and tie). In these images, 
Zapata emulates the type of iconography mostly associated with aristocrats and city officials. These 
portraits can be found in Vargas-Santiago, “Emiliano Zapata: Cuerpo, tierra,” in El éxodo mexicano: Los 
héroes, 445 and 498. 
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characters differed importantly from their rural counterparts, this portrait would 
inevitably result in an ambiguous and more predictably problematic likeness. Audiences 
were used to seeing tricolor bands in association with the presidential garb and urban 
spaces but not in relation to a rural insurgent chief.’? Similarly, the saber was an element 
linked either to the military power or the presence of an urban general at the battlefield.”! 
Contrary to urban emblems, the charro garment inevitably related Zapata to the 
countryside in two respects that, in turn, were aimed to bestow his portrait with rural 
prestige and authority. By the early twentieth century, the charro suit was the main outfit 
worn by ranchers and the mounted police in rural Mexico.’? In the midst of rural 
societies, primarily conformed by an indigenous peasantry, men wearing charro garments 
and sombreros made of felt enjoyed a higher social rank and a different racial 
classification. Charro men usually descended from Creole and Mestizo families and 


rarely spoke Nahuatl or any other indigenous tongues. Their work primarily comprised 


70 Tn other cases, high ranking generals could have also worn similar bands. Comparably, since colonial 
times the saber was related to military paraphernalia and its use was primarily symbolic, denoting an 
elevated status within the army rather than an actual weapon. See for example a 1911 photograph of 
Interim President Francisco Leon de la Barra wearing the presidential band (Fondo Casasola, FINAH 
35135). 
71 Tn his discussion of the general’s band, Guevara Escobar presents an 1865 painting of Independence 
general Ignacio Allende, which interestingly features a similar scheme to that of Zapata’s portrait in that it 
also comprises a mix of symbols—in this case, a general’s green belt, the Virgin of Guadalupe banner, and 
the Bourbon royal band—in order to create a political image of national character. This painting is 
currently housed in Mexico’s National Government Palace. Similarly, Francisco Villa would also employ a 
general’s band for one of his equestrian portraits. See Guevara Escobar, “En busca del fot6grafo [part IT],” 
Fotdgrafos de la Revolucién 1910-1920 (blog). 
72 The term charro derives from charreada, a specific type of Mexican rodeo brought from Spain in which 
hacienda horsemen competed, showing their skills at riding broncos, roping calves, and wrestling steers. 
The origin of the charro garb is not entirely certain. It is thought to have derived from the costume of 
Hispanic cowboys, especially those from Salamanca and its anchor to rural Mexico dated from colonial 
times. Horsemen in charro clothing used non-military horse saddles and wore leather trousers, jackets, and 
a hat. Because of this they were also called at some point cuerudos (leather men). In the eighteenth century, 
ranch owners and managers started using this type of costume. Vargas-Santiago, “Emiliano Zapata: 
Cuerpo, tierra,” in El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes, 445. See also the essays included in Miguel Fernandez 
Félix, ed., Charreria. Origen e historia de una tradicién popular (Mexico City: Federacién Mexicana de 
Charreria, 2010). 
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administrative tasks and taking care of the cattle. They were the only ones entitled to ride 
horses. Peons and agricultural laborers, in contrast, belonged in most cases to Indigenous 
groups and were distinguished by ordinary attire that consisted of white cotton calzones 
or manta clothing and an big straw sombrero. 

In the early nineteenth century, charros were also called chinacos when they were 
the owners of small livestock farms, and cowboys or caporales (foremen) when they were 
employees of the haciendas. This was the case of Emiliano Zapata in his capacity as a 
horse breeder, herder, and foreman. Illustrators such as Italian Claudio Linati or Mexican 
Hesequio Iriarte represented the chinaco in various lithographic albums of popular types 
that circulated rapidly in Mexico and abroad (fig. 4).’? Chinacos came to embody the 
prototype of masculinity and virility for rural Mexico. They were considered to be brave 
and skillful horsemen. Sometimes they were also represented taking part in battles. In the 
Linati lithograph, for example, the chinaco is one of the types included in the catalog of 
popular types. Here, his presence is that of the rider who courageously defends his 
homeland against the foreign enemy—a sort of proto-nationalist character that joins the 
independent forces in combating the royal Spanish army.”4 

Yet in wearing the charro suit Zapata was also invoking another type of 
visualizations related this time to rural aristocracy. During the short reign of Austrian 


Emperor Maximilian of Habsburg (1864-1867) chinaco representations proliferated 


73 Claudio Linati, Costumes civils, militaires et réligieux du Mexique (Brussels, Belgium: Jobard & 
Sattanino, 1828); and Juan de Dios Arias, Hilaridn Diaz y Soto, Ignacio Ramirez, Pantaleén Tovar and 
Niceto de Zamacois, Los mexicanos pintados por si mismos (Mexico: Litografia de M. Murguia y Cia., 
1853-1855. 

74 The female partner of the charro in Mexico’s folkloric visualizations was the china poblana, a feminine 
character in vernacular-style attire that, albeit more connected to urban environments such as the city of 
Puebla, was customarily paired with the virile charro in popular albums. The Indian, the Tehuana and the 
Jarocho were the other stereotypical figures most exploited in Costumbrista literature at the time. See 
Ricardo Pérez Montfort, Expresiones populares y estereotipos culturales en México, siglos XIX y XX. Diez 
ensayos (Mexico City: CIESAS, 2007), 271. 
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through Mexico encompassing a higher social status. It is believed that it was Maximilian 
who—in an attempt to “Mexicanize” his empire and win the favor of the rural 
aristocracy’>—made changes to the charro suit. He made the trousers tighter and with 
silver buttons, and incorporated the use of a short jacket and an unadorned hat of an 
ironed wing (fig. 5). Maximilian wore the charro costume in different presentations and 
tours through the country’s interior. As a result, the rural bourgeoisie started adopting the 
charro garb, enriching it with silver embroidery and finer fabrics. From that time on, the 
charro would become an institutional type in popular culture, a staple feature for 
representing rural Mexicanidad (Mexicaness) and mestizaje (crossbreeding).’° 

Zapata’s portrait also activated another visualization of the charro now connected 
with the mounted police corps known as Rurales. Created in 1861, this police force was 
responsible for monitoring and ensuring the peace of commercial roads and chasing 
criminals in the countryside. During the Porfiriato, Rurales were famous for their riding 
skills as well as for their abuses. Their uniform consisted of a gray charro suit and a felt 


wide-brimmed hat, adorned jacket, and a red serape.’’ Rurales were simultaneously 


75 Erika Pani, Para mexicanizar el Segundo Imperio: El imaginario politico de los imperialistas (Mexico 
City: Colegio de México, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 2001). 
76 Ricardo Pérez Montfort, “Imagenes del zapatismo entre 191 y 1913,” in Cotidianidades, imaginarios y 
contextos: Ensayos de historia y cultura en México, 1850-1950 (Mexico City: CIESAS, 2008), 160-161. 
77 Tnitially they used machetes, lassos and spears, and later on sabers, rifles and pistols as their main 
weapons. A leather band crossing their chests showed the logo and number of the group to which they 
belonged. 
A rich description and illustration of Rurales can be found in one of José Guadalupe Posada’s prints. See 
Antonio Vanegas Arroyo and José Guadalupe Posada, Viva la republica! Viva el Cura Hidalgo! Una 
pdgina de Gloria, verso (Los rurales. Biografia y origen de la formacién de estos cuerpos), published 
between 1890-1913. Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division 20540. 
For further information about these police corps, their formation and alleged corruption, see Thomson Guy, 
“Cabecillas indigenas de la Guardia Nacional en la Sierra de Puebla 1854-1889,” in La reindianizaci6n de 
América, siglo XIX, ed. Marta Irurozqui and Leticia Reina (Mexico City: Siglo Veintiuno, 1997); Alicia 
Hernandez Chavez, “La Guardia Nacional y la movilizacidn politica de los pueblos,” in Patterns of 
Contention in Mexican History, ed. Jaime E. Rodriguez O. (Wilmington, Del.: SR Books, 1992), 53-58; 
Paul J. Vanderwood, Los rurales mexicanos (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1982); and 
especially, Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 57-73. 
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respected and feared by ordinary people. For Mexico, they were the rural equivalent to 
the Texas rangers or the Spanish Civil Guard. Rurales were often placed under the 
command of landowners and local political authorities, acting as repressors of peasants’ 
revolts. 

In a photograph dated around 1906, we see a rural posing for the camera of 
Agustin Victor Casasola in a manner interestingly comparable to that of the portrait of 
Zapata (fig. 6). As in Zapata’s, the model wears a charro suit, this time an ornate one, 
and rests a long saber on the ground. This portrait is of interest because it shows that 
more than replicating this specific composition, Zapata’s picture follows a convention of 
representation well known at the time. In turn, Casasola’s portrait is not inventing a new 
iconography but follows the norms seen in albums of popular types established since the 
late eighteenth century. As such, Casasola’s rural presents us with a descriptive rendition 
of a supposedly prototypical male character in rural Mexican quotidian life. With the 
advent of photography as a massive reproduction media in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, photographic portraits came to displace lithographic reproductions in 
albums of popular types or characters, while they also circulated individually among 
certain enlightened circles in the form of cabinet cards and later on as postcards. As Ariel 
Arnal notes, the portrait of this rural had a twofold purpose, one illustrative and one 
moral: on the one hand, it was intended to show what a rural looked like; and on the 
other, the moral values championed by these men.’® While courage, manliness and honor 
were some of concepts associated with the presentations of rurales, there were also 
another set of European concepts mobilized by these renditions, namely, the use of 


modern weapons and horses, chivalry, and more importantly, the establishment and 


78 Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 58. 
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maintenance of social order. The corps of rurales embodied such concepts therefore 
serving as a link between the city and the countryside. Framed within a positivist 
ideology, rurales worked as an instrument of civilization.’? They were called to make the 
Porfiran motto of order and progress come to life in the Indian peripheries. 

Featuring the charro outfit is thus one of Zapata’s tactics for honing his public 
image. This decision is, on the one hand, a natural one as regional garments were familiar 
to him. While thanks to his accomplishments on the battlefield and at local rodeos, 
Zapata had been already associated with the bravery, horsemanship and manliness of 
charros, he was additionally seeking to resemble other favorable principles such as 
military training, heroics, and social and racial prestige. Paradoxically, these principles 
were primarily identified with the landowners and the rural police, the immediate 
enemies of the Zapatista forces. It would then seem contradictory to present the leader of 
peasants in the guise of the exploiter. However, it could not have been otherwise. Rural 
forces needed someone to look up to: a leader peasant enough to understand the agrarian 
problem from bottom to top, but also someone able to gain the respect and fear of the 
rival. Zapata is hence acting as an intermediary between the ordinary peasantry and the 
rural oligarchy. His condition as mestizo, council representative, horseman, and small 
landowner allows him to perform this multiple identity. In a way, he is not only a leader 
but also a translator between two separate worlds, a positive reincarnation of Malinche. 
This in-between identity would be a key component in defining Zapata as a fluid figure 
of Revolutionary Mexico. While for Zapatistas the iconic portrait would resemble the 
dignity and heroics of national charros and later on of a popular saint, urban classes 


would ignore the positive values associated with the outfit and instead read the image in 


79 Thid., 59. 
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connection to racial values, associating Zapata with the Indian men that appeared filtered 


in the camera to the right side of the portrait. 


THE INDIAN BANDIT: CONSTRUCTING THE ENEMY 


In order to fully understand the role charros played in the public imagination of 
the time, and why Zapata decided to utilize this convention of representation, I propose to 
look at their counterpart. Within a semiotic equation for which charros represented the 
civilized end, Indians and peasants symbolized the barbaric end, the one that needed to be 
modernized and acculturated by urban Mexico. While a peasantry — primarily formed by 
indigenous populations—was considered a remnant of once glorious Mesoamerican 
civilizations, it was also perceived as an impediment for Mexico’s modernization. 
Contemporary indigenous peoples were an inheritance that Mexico carried over with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, Indians represented the majority of the inhabitants in a 
mainly rural country, which in turn made them the primary labor force that haciendas and 
factories had at their disposal. On the other, they represented the main social challenge 
for a presidential agenda that sought to bring order and progress to the countryside. 

In a famous interview from 1908 with American reporter James Creelman, 
dictator Porfirio Diaz stated that despite the backwardness experienced in rural Mexico, 
Indian populations were still capable of “high development.”®° It was through this type of 


rhetoric that Diaz justified the need to remain in office in order to modernize the country. 


80 Tn his long interview with Diaz, Creelman presents the Mexican president as a true Indian like former 
president Benito Juarez, “a descendant of Spaniards who married women of the Mixtec race, an 
industrious, intelligent, and honest people whose history is lost in the myths of aboriginal America.” See 
Porfirio Diaz, “President Diaz. Hero of the Americas,” interview by James Creelman, Pearson's Magazine, 
March 1908, 250, accessed May 3, 2014, 
http://www _nevadaobserver.com/Reading %20Room%20Documents/president_diaz_hero_of_the_ameri.ht 
m. 
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Before the eyes of the foreign press, Diaz presented himself as a living example of a 
civilized Indian who had successfully achieved modernity. For this, he boasted his Indian 
Mixtec background, while arguing that he was also committed to the advancement of the 
disenfranchised indigenous groups that “care little for politics [and] accustomed to look 
to those in authority for leadership instead of thinking for themselves.”’! Diaz’s rhetoric 
was part of a larger positivist and hygienist project launched in Mexico since the 1870s. 
Following Rousseau’s ideas on the noble savage, a masked racism tried to acculturate 
Indian populations.*? In this regard, Diaz himself stated: “The Indians are gentle and they 
are grateful, all except the Yacquis [sic] and some of the Myas [sic]. They have the 
traditions of an ancient civilization of their own. [With education] They are to be found 
among the lawyers, engineers, physicians, army officers and other professional men.”®? 
Diaz’s testimony becomes relevant as it establishes an important difference for native 
populations. There were good-hearted Indians—under government control—and rebel 
ones, such as the Yaqui and the Maya. During Diaz’s tenure, some Yaqui groups in 


Sonora and other Maya in Yucatan organized uprisings against the invasion of their lands 


81 Tbid., 241. 
It was thus this mission that kept him in power for more than three decades. Along these lines, Creelman 
further explained: “And to these original Americans, Porfirio Diaz is something less than a god, something 
more than a man. If he has shed blood freely, if he has governed with an iron hand, if he has seemed to 
deny the democratic principles for which he fought on the field, if he has retained office when he yearned 
for retirement, it was principally for the sake of the down-trodden peons; that through long peace, industry 
and education, even though the conditions were imposed by armed force, the trampled and stripped heirs of 
the first American civilization, the real children of its soil, might rise and remain forever a free and 
enlightened people —for, after all, when every vote in the Mexican Republic is cast and counted the country 
will be ruled by its aboriginal inhabitants. 
Again and again during my talks with President Diaz in December he expressed his confidence in the 
ultimate rise of these wonderful tribes to the highest plane of civilization. He seemed to tower up with a 
new dignity when he spoke of them. His plan for nationalizing education is born of faith in them and their 
future.” Ibid., 254. 
82 On Mexican Positivism, see Alexander Stehn, “From Positivism to ‘Anti - Positivism’ in Mexico: Some 
Notable Continuities,’ in Latin American Positivism: New Historical and Philosophical Essays, ed. 
Gregory D. Gilson, Irving W. Levinson, and Eduardo Mendieta (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 
2013), 49-81. 
83 Tbid., 244. 
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and the work exploitation they suffered under Creole and foreign landowners and factory 
owners 84 

For a cultural double standard, Indians were the living proof of a timeless legacy 
through which Mexico showcased an ancient and highly developed past able to compete 
with the achievements of Classic civilizations, while providing the platform to craft a 
national identity.*> Contemporary Indians, on the contrary, were most of the times 
considered a living degradation of Pre-Columbian civilizations ,8° and consequently were 
left aside or treated with disdain by the educated classes that managed the country’s 
destiny. In the best case, Indians were conceived as a population segment that needed to 
be civilized. Bringing Indians into domestication meant for a positivist ideology to strip 
them of their vices and transform them into good citizens.®’ 

By the end of Porfirio Diaz’s rule, Mexico was halfway through the 
modernization process that other Latin American nations also faced and that the U.S. and 
Europe had supposedly managed to utterly reach. Broadly open to the foreign American 
and European investment, with a rapidly growing industrial economy, and a capital city 
that tried to emulate Paris, the country faced the challenge of controlling its native 


population. They were seen as a menace to progress. It is in this regard, that the official 


84 John Tutino, From Insurrection to Revolution in Mexico: Social Bases of Agrarian Violence, 1750- 
1940 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1986), 277-325. 

85 Mauricio Tenorio-Trillo, Mexico at the World's Fairs: Crafting a Modern Nation (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1996), esp. ch. 5-7. 

86 Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 60. 

87 Tn connection to this, the presidential interview mentioned: “Yet, in spite of the lovable and improvable 
qualities of the aboriginals, when you see them everywhere loafing in the sunlight against their little adobe 
huts—inert, content, procrastinating, lazy—it seems a miracle that one man could have changed the most 
corrupt, confused and helpless country on earth into modern Mexico. Perhaps it was this very 
transformation that confirmed the master of the nation in his democratic principles and makes him look 
confidently to the final complete rule of the common people.” Diaz, “President Diaz. Hero of the 
Americas,” interview, 254-55. 
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charros, that is, the rurales corps, were an important civilizing instrument to make the 
lazy, rebel, drunk and corrupted peasantry an efficient labor force. 

By the time the revolutionary revolt was imminent, Mexico City’s population 
feared that peasants in the countryside would rise up in arms and harm their interests. 
Indians rapidly became the fearful other, whose untamed nature and propensity for 
barbarism made them capable of banditry and other atrocities.*8 Contemporary Indians 
were portrayed in the press as bandits and barbarians. The pages of Mexico City’s 
newspapers were plagued with negative depictions of Indians, which, like the Yaqui or 
the Maya, could finalize the so-called Pax Porfiriana (Porfirian Peace).°° By 1910 the 
country faced a situation that was unsustainable. The anti-reelectionist movement spear 
headed by Madero in the north seized the discontent that prevailed across the country and 
encompassed the peasant revolts in its struggle. Mexico City was an oasis of peace in a 
territory that saw the conflict sprout everywhere. In the representations of the dissension 
and the rumors about the turmoil flooding the city, Indians took the brunt, as they became 
the favorite target of an illustrated demonization. They were the generic enemy who came 
to embody in the press all the fears of a city that perceived itself as under siege. 

Having this panorama in mind, it is clear why Zapata decided to present himself 
as an army general in a charro costume. Fully aware of the negative characterizations 
that populated the images of peasants and Indians, he decided to utilize the aristocratic 
rural costume as a symbol of prestige, heroics and authority. Zapata was expecting to 
subvert the illustrated and official values related to the charro and the military 


paraphernalia in his favor. Yet, I mantain that this attempt was not quite calculated, as the 


88 By the celebration of the Independence Centennial in 1910, the magnificent historical legacy of Pre- 
Columbian civilizations seemed to have been secure in the Creole and Mestizo identities. 
89 Arnal, Atila de tinta y plata, 80-81. 
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juxtaposition of symbols in Zapata’s portrait did not succeed in rendering a favorable 
image of the agrarian leader. Instead of resembling an enlightened general, Mexico City 
readers perceived Zapata as an opportunist leader of a horde of peasants and Indians. 
Zapata was not a revolutionary but an ordinary rebel. This construction as a negative 
character was indeed very useful for the conservative factions that still supported Diaz 
and opposed Madero’s ideas. In a comparable manner to the ways in which the figure of 
the Indian was perverted in Mexico’s imagination filling a void of anxieties and fears, 
Zapata came to give face to a long awaited demon. More than any other leader of the 
time, he was perceived as the embodiment of a set of vices, immorality and degeneracy 
connected with the revolution and peasantry. If other commanders such as Francisco 
Villa or Pascual Orozco were also feared, Zapata was even worse as he was directly 
connected with Indians, the same Indians that in the famous portrait unexpectedly “filter” 
through on camera. 

Zapata’s attempt to publish his portrait and a positive story of his 
accomplishments in the press did not succeed. However, his name gained quick 
recognition, turning him into one of the favorite “bandits” featured in the media. Fueled 
by a Morelos plantation owners’ committee under the name of Club Republicano “José 
Maria y Morelos,” conservative newspaper El Imparcial published the first article about 
Zapata in which he was described as “the modern Attila,’ a moniker that would be 
reproduced over and over in local and international media.?° This article appeared on 
June 20, 1911, only less than a month after the capture of the iconic portrait, and 


presented him as an unredeemed outlaw that did not recognize any official authority. The 


90 “Zapata el moderno Atila,” El Imparcial. Diario independiente (Mexico City), June 20, 1911, Headline 
news, accessed May 5, 2014, 
http://www.emersonkent.com/historic_documents/el_imparcial_19110620.htm. 
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front page of the tabloid published a phrase attributed to Zapata that read: “No reconozco 
mas gobierno que el de mis pistolas” (the only government I recognize are my pistols).?! 
In the end, El Imparcial’s chronicle worked toward validating the arguments of 
plantation owners to hold a meeting with future president Madero in order to ask for his 
intervention in the state. After what was described as a cold welcome, Madero 
interviewed the hacendados agreeing to pacify Zapata and induce him to lay down his 
arms. A few days later, Zapata and Madero also met in Mexico City. As a result of that 
encounter and having secured the promise of making agrarian reforms effective, Zapata 
agreed to disarm his troops and peacefully return to Morelos.” Yet, this was far from the 
end of the conflict. Waiting for a palpable solution to his demands, Zapatistas did not 
demilitarize immediately. Consequently, Madero had to come face to face with Zapata to 
persuade him again to pacify his troops. In Cuautla on August 18th, 1911 this last 
interview was a failure. It was too late. The Zapatistas refused to surrender. Instead, they 
launched an independent campaign, under the famous Plan of Ayala, that sought the total 


recognition of their land deeds and a radical agrarian reform.?? Inevitably, an 


9! The article recounted the assault on a railway station, the sack of dynamite, and the disagreements with 
interim governor of Morelos, Juan N. Carreon. It further stated that the so-called Maderista Chief or Arms 
urged the Undersecretary of State to dispatch him a train to transport their troops. 

92 «F] General Zapata va para Cuernavaca,” El Pais (Mexico City), June 22, 1911, accessed May 5, 2014, 
http://www.emersonkent.com/historic_documents/el_pais_19110622.htm. This article also stated that 
Zapata denied the rumors previously published about him and agreed to return to Morelos to retire to 
private life and take over his land with plans of getting married soon. 

93 The Plan of Ayala, Zapatism’s blue print, was drafted by Zapata himself and his mentor, schoolteacher 
Otilio Montafio, and launched on November 28, 1911. The plan condemned the “betrayal” of president 
Francisco Madero, who after having won the election did not keep his word to return the land to the 
peasants and, instead, took a more conciliatory approach to the landowners. On the one hand, the plan 
demanded the restitution of lands taken from villagers during the Porfiriato, and the agrarian redistribution 
of the larger haciendas, and on the other, it called for the taking up of arms and continuing the Revolution 
Madero did not complete. The plan concluded with the words: “libertad, justicia y ley” (freedom, justice, 
and law) and not with “tierra y libertad” (land and freedom), as it would be highly publicized during the 
post-revolutionary period. The famous slogan “tierra y libertad” would be first used within Zapatismo in a 
1918 manifest in which former Zapata’s advisor Manuel Palafox called Zapatistas to abandon their leader 
and start a separatist movement. Prior to this, the slogan had appeared in anarchist literature of the 
Magonista movement. See Otilio Montafio and Emiliano Zapata, “Plan of Ayala,’ November 28, 1911, 
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unbridgeable schism separated the presidential agenda and the agrarian movement of 
Morelos. 

The rift between Zapata and Madero marked the beginning of a highly publicized 
and problematic relationship. Since then, far from vanishing from the public eye, Zapata 
would keep appearing in the press in the most negative ways depicted as either 
cannibalizing his enemies, ambushing trains, plundering cities or raping women.” It was 
through political cartoons that Zapata would gain his first graphic representations in the 
press. Traditionally paired with a weak and diminished Madero, who was unable to 
control the barbaric leader, illustrated magazines, newspapers and hojas volantes 
(broadsheets) presented hundreds of caricatures of Zapata as an illiterate Indian, forming 
what is up to now a largely unstudied repertoire of the figure of the leader.?> By focusing 
on some political cartoons published during the first years of the revolution I want to 
point out the ways in which Zapata’s photographic image was promptly transferred to 
other media while simultaneously acquiring various personalities. 

As we will see here, the majority of cartoonists found in the iconic portrait a 
turning point to present Zapata to urban audiences. Placed in both liberal and 
conservative newspapers the figure of the agrarian leader generally served to fuel the fear 
for Indians and peasant armies. Zapata could sometimes appear to demonstrate Madero’s 


inability to pacify the country or to prove that Diaz’s departure from presidency was a 


Collection CMLXXXV, Center for the Study of the History of Mexico CARSO, Mexico City, accessed 
February 26, 2014, http://www.wdL.org/en/item/2970/. Interpretations of the plan can be found in Womack, 
Zapata and the Mexican, 393-404; and Brunk, Emiliano Zapata: Revolution and Betrayal, 63—70, 218-20. 

94 On this matter, see for instance the testimonies of Zapatista general Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama about the 
slander and defamation campaign of which Zapata was victim of in the press, Historia del agrarismo en 
México (Mexico City: Ediciones Era, 2002), III: 566-68. 

95 A good general historical context for the type of political cartoons discussed here can be found in Juan 
Manuel Aurrecoechea and Armando Bartra, Puros cuentos. La historia de la historieta en México, 1874— 
1934 (Mexico City: Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, Direccién General de Publicaciones, 
1989), 135-179. 
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mistake. None of these cartoons, however, presented Zapata in a positive manner. 
Supportive cartoons of the leader would not flourish until the birth of a Zapatista press 
and the siege of Mexico City by the insurgent armies in 1914. 

While no photographic likeness of the leader circulated in the Mexican press 
during the first years of the revolution, a mocking cartoon of Zapata by José Guadalupe 
Posada did. Inspired precisely in the iconic portrait of Zapata, this cartoon appeared in the 
form of a broadsheet with the title La jeringa de Zapata (The plague of Zapata) (fig. 7). 
This woodcut was produced sometime between 1911 and 1913, the dates in which the 
portrait was taken and the death of the engraver. It is possible that Zapata’s photograph 
had circulated in the form of a postcard so that Posada could have seen it. We know for 
instance of a 1913 colored postcard of the portrait that circulated in the U.S.%° If 
reproducing a photograph was considerably more expensive, printing lithographs and 
especially woodcuts worked as an effective way to give large audiences the news and to 


present the social actors of the time.?’ Hojas volantes were one-page papers or 


96 Curt Teich Company of Chicago, the largest postcard house at the time, commercialized this postcard 
under the title “Zapata, Leader of the Mexican Revolution of the South” (no. R33847). 

97 Tt was El Imparcial, which first published the iconic portrait to Mexican audiences on April 16, 1913 as 
part of an article that confronted Zapata with Gral. Juvencio Robles, an official of Victoriano Huerta’s 
military government. Huerta was responsible for Madero’s assassination on February 22 of that year, ruling 
the country through July 1915. Since the beginnings of the armed conflict, Huerta would become one of 
Zapata’s most vehement opponents. Interestingly, the photographic version published is larger than the one 
that would become iconic. It shows for example another three members of Zapata’s entourage and a deeper 
view of the staircase, which in turn demonstrates that the better-known version is in fact a cropped copy of 
the original one and that it was more likely reduced for publishing or commercial purposes. Arturo Guevara 
assumes that the original negative might be 9x8 inches. See, Guevara Escobar, “En busca del fotégrafo 
[parts II-II],” Fotdgrafos de la Revolucion 1910-1920 (blog). 

Similarly, in 1912 Edwin Emerson published an extensive report on the Zapatistas for New York’s 
magazine The Independent, which included two equestrian portraits of Zapata, a group portrait of members 
of his army at the Hotel Cuernavaca, and two more photographs of the other famous “bandits” of the 
revolution, Pancho Villa and Pascual Orozco, with which Zapata is compared. Edwin Emerson, “Mexican 
Bandits at Close View,” The Independent. A Weekly Magazine (New York, NY), August 1, 1912, vol. 
LXXIII, 232-239, accessed May 1], 2014, 
http://books.google.com/books?id=kDMPAQAAITAAJ&printsec=frontcover&source=gbs_ge_summary_r& 
cad=0#v=onepage&q&f=false. 
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broadsheets distributed on the city streets for a penny apiece. These printed one-page 
documents covered topics ranging from moral stories to high-society gossip to illustrated 
songs and corridos, as we will see in the following section. Certainly of high circulation 
in Mexico City, Posada’s rendition of Zapata was yet again not a favorable one. While 
the engraving was a fairly accurate version of the photograph, the accompanied corrido 
promoted a negative and humorous idea of Zapatismo and a ridiculing image of its 


leader. 
At first they liked him 
because he was antiporfirista; 
but he has become 
a Zapatista monster. 
The Zapatistas wanted 
to make him master and lord 
of those people in the South, 
where they are terror... 
But the nation does not want 
to follow that banditry, 
and do not hesitate, my friend, 
thinking of that generates anger. 
Die and die Zapata! 
It’s a cry of indignation, 
we all want peace. 


Death to the revolution! 
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Now, let’s work, let’s work 
that is mole de olla. 
Finally Zapata is far away... 


Otherwise, he would catch us.%8 
Connected with the failure of Madero in pacifying Zapata, satirical weekly-illustrated 
magazine Multicolor also published two cartoons of the agrarian leader in 1911, in which 
he is represented as a cannibal and a naked savage, respectively.?? Authored by talented 
cartoonist Ernesto “El Chango” Garcia Cabral, the first cartoon featured a gigantic Zapata 
with an overemphasize mustache and a ferocious look, seated in front of a bowl of bones 
(fig. 8).!°° His gigantic scale touches on the monstrous; he is inhumanly and outrageously 
evil and shows no remorse in annihilating his enemies. He wears his traditional charro 
garment crossed by the bandoliers and a hat adorned with skulls. The character is avidly 
devouring what seems to be a femur bone, which he grips with long-fingered hands, as if 
they were claws. At his feet lay fragments of human bodies. We see a hand, a foot and a 
knife with the misspelled inscription, “EZ sirbo [sic] a mi duefio” (EZ I serve my owner). 
Next to him is a dwarfed blackface peasant looking perplexed at his master. The caption 


below the cartoon states: “Estaba mas sabrosa la pata de hacendado que comi en el 


98 “A] principio lo querian / Por ser antiporfirista; / Pero se ha convertido / En un monstrtio Zapatista. / Los 
zapatistas querian / Hacerlo duefio y sefior / De aquellos pueblos del Sur / En donde son el terror .../ Ya la 
Nacién ya no quiere / Que siga ese bandidaje, / Y no lo dudes, amigo / De pensarlo da coraje. /jQue muera 
y muera Zapata! / Es grito de indignacién, / Todos queremos la paz /;Muera la revolucién! / Ahora, vamos 
a darle, / A darle que es mole de olla. / Al fin Zapata esta léjos . . . / jSino aqui nos apergolla\” José 
Guadalupe Posada, La Jeringa de Zapata (Mexico City: IMPRENTA 2a. De la Penitenciaria N° 29, ca. 
1911-13). 
°9 Founded by Spanish editor Mario Vitoria, Multicolor (July 8, 1911-July 30, 1914) was a magazine of 
political humor that refrained from taking clear positions in support of any faction. Rather than reporting on 
the country situations from a news perspective, this magazine offered illustrations, jokes and humorous 
stories full of satirical meaning about the pains suffered by the Mexican people and the unfulfilled promises 
of the representatives of the revolution. 
100 Ernesto Garcia Cabral, “A la hora de la comida,” cartoon, Multicolor. Semanario Humoristico 
Tlustrado, August 24, 1911. 
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almuerzo” (The hacendado paw I ate at lunch was tastier).!°! If in the iconic portrait 
Zapata symbolically cannibalizes his enemy’s arms to present himself as an educated 
general, here Zapata is literally eating him up. This presentation as a man-eater resembles 
colonial depictions of Indians as barbarians, a type of construction that would be often 
applied to peasants in revolutionary Mexico. Rather than be seen as an army general, 
Zapata is immediately related identified with the peasants who unexpectedly appeared on 
camera in the charro portrait. 

A second cartoon appeared a week after, on August 31 (fig. 9).!°? Entitled Don 
Panchito en Cuautla, it features a sculptured Zapata, in a similar fashion to classic 
statuary, as one of the pillars of a monumental triumphal arch. The second pier is 
conposed of a skeleton surrounded by ravens and a wilted rose that is about to fall to the 
ground. Zapata is presented naked and with the typical bandoliers around his body. While 
his genitalia appear censured by a leaf, a phallic rifle emerges from his right hand. He has 
been expelled from paradise thereby marking the beginning of human mortality. Under 
the arch is the ridiculous dwarfed figure of a stumbling Madero, who can barely keep up. 
He is holding what seems to be a moribund laurel branch. This is a landscape of 
desolation and death, an Eden turned upside down. Zapata has destroyed everything. The 
skeleton and the dying elements resemble the macabre symbols used in the baroque 
vanitas or ars moriendi. However, here they are not conveying any lesson about the 
impermanence of life but a warning of how deadly Zapata was. Similarly, his 


presentation as a nude Indian is not summoning the glories of Mesoamerican civilizations 


101 With the excuse of mocking the grammar of an editorial note published in the conservative newspaper 
El Imparcial, the article that precedes Zapata’s cartoon, signed by an author named Gil Blas, criticizes the 
sensationalist way in which that tabloid chronicles, from the landowners’ viewpoint, the alleged abuses 
caused by Zapata. 
102 Ernesto Garcia Cabral, “Don Panchito en Cuautla,” cartoon, Multicolor. Semanario Humoristico 
Tlustrado, August 31, 1911. 
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or ideas around the noble savage but of a barbaric decadence. He is not one of the 
historical and civilized Aztecs or Mayas but the incarnation of the Chichimeca hordes, 
the uncivilized nomads from the north that throughout the centuries had struck and 
invaded the center of the country, looting and stealing, annihilating as they rampaged.!% 
In both cartoons Garcia Cabral represented Zapata in connection with visual 
elements rooted in the Mexican imagination to create a despicable and satirical image of 
Zapata. As such, he engages with moral and religious concepts such as cannibalism, 
barbarism, depravation, and death to make visible what most written accounts and rumors 
stated about Zapata: the Indian Attila was a threat to the nation’s peace. While newspaper 
photographs of Zapatistas generally needed captions to influence a reader’s negative 
interpretation of the rebels, political cartoons were much more effective in conveying 
explicit and detrimental messages. To an important extent, stereotypes around Zapata and 
Indians were validated by depicting negative moral values in caricatures therefore 
configuring a new visual type in Mexico’s imagination: the revolutionary Indian bandit. 
Within the different types of Indians that positivist ideology constructed, Zapata and his 
followers would be at the bottom of the classification. They were far from being suitable 
for domestication or religious salvation. Instead they resembled the rioter Yaqui in 
Sonora and Maya in Yucatan, the ones who took up arms against Diaz and whose 
untamed nature needed to be eradicated.!°* Mexico City’s inhabitants were yet more 
fearful of Zapatistas because of their proximity. The Mexican capital is a mere fifty miles 


from Morelos. 


103 Vargas-Santiago, “Emiliano Zapata: Cuerpo, tierra,” in El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes, 447-49. 
104 Roger Bartra, El salvaje en el espejo (Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 1996), 262. Following Bartra’s 
ideas, Arnal has built an interesting symbolic frame to read the photographs of Zapatismo in connection to 
savagery. See, Amal, Atila de tinta y plata, 107-14. 
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On the other hand, presenting Zapata’s nudity also spoke of his supposed 
irrepressible sexual instincts and irrationality. Seen from urban Mexico, Madero failed to 
recognize how sterile it was to try to engage in a rational conversation with the so-called 
revolutionary Indian bandit. In a number of cartoons, the same pattern that appeared in 
Don Panchito in Cuautla would be repeated. Madero is always paired with an 
indomitable Zapata, presented at times as an illiterate Indian or a butcher, or even in 
animal forms, such as a bull or scorpion.!% Similarly, renditions of Zapata as a rapist of 
women abounded and would escalate in the imagination of revolutionary Mexico in the 
years to come. 

In 1913, for example, Morelos writer Antonio Melgarejo published his book Los 
crimenes del zapatismo (apuntes de un guerrillero).'!°° Acting as an omniscient narrator, 
this author chronicles the formation of the movement headed by Zapata from 1910 to 
1911 and the many outrages this group had apparently caused in his home state. Based on 
cases that mostly conservative newspapers and magazines had documented and the 
allegedly first-hand experiences of the author, the book provides detailed and dramatic 
accounts of the robberies, shootings, rapes, harassment and drunkenness of Zapatistas. 
Melgarejo’s aim is ostensibly to report the truth about a peasant movement that was 
rapidly corrupted and turning violent. In this respect, an eloquent passage appears in the 
book’s preface, describing how the soul of the Indian was depraved by revolution: 


His African hatred has blinded him. He does not know if it’s right or wrong; but 
he feels the instinct of a ferocious beast increased when he wallows in derision of 
a bloody revenge and alcoholic excesses. This eternal mocked, this retardant, this 


105 See for example, the Loteria politica published in Multicolor. Semanario Humoristico Iustrado, July 
27, 1911 in which Zapata appears as a scorpion or the cover of La Sdtira, January 28, 1912 in which 
Madero fails to tame the Zapatista bull. 

106 Antonio Damaso Melgarejo Randolph, Los crimenes del zapatismo (apuntes de un guerrillero) (Mexico 
City: F. P. Rojas y Cia., 1913). For a further analysis of this publication, see Pérez Montfort, “Imagenes del 
zapatismo entre,” in Cotidianidades, imaginarios y contextos, 179-88. 
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poor devil left to his own instincts, with no education, no encouragement, no 
economic or moral incentives to advance, has not made anything in his life but 
suffering and remaining in silence within feudalism; he vegetates and painfully 
survives by a biological miracle; and only exceptionally, when winds blows, and a 
daring hand raises his bold index pointing to the new orientation for possible 
emancipation of his ordinary indolence, he leaves his ancient passivity and often 
becomes a beast biting and tearing, driven by fury.!°7 


The preface further asserts that, in reality, Morelos did face no agrarian problem because 
what abounded there were lands, and what were really needed were hands for labor. In 
chapter XII, Melgarejo describes how some drunken Zapatista assaulted a house in 
Jojutla and raped the women who lived there.!° Illustrating this narration is a print of a 
bedroom where two semi-naked women are lying on the floor, while one of the rapist has 
stumbled off, the other witnesses the action. The caption included describes the attempt 
of one of these women to cover her face in order to hide her shame. Chapter XXV, on the 
other hand, is dedicated to Zapatista colonel Pepita Neri, a bloody woman who stabbed 
her husband to death and was supposedly responsible for crucifying and killing a political 
leader in the region for slicing a woman's breasts.!°? Consistent with racist eugenics 
standards, Zapata is portrayed as a sinister Indian leader, outlaw and author of 
unspeakable crimes, who is worshipped by ignorant people. Using his fame, he has duped 


peasants into confronting landowners.!!° 


107 “Su odio africano lo tiene ciego y no sabe si hace bien 0 mal; pero siente el instinto de bestia feroz 


acrecentado al revolcarse en el ludibrio de la revancha sanguinaria y en las arturas del alcohol. Este eterno 
burlado, este retardatario, este pobre diablo abandonado a su propio instinto, sin educacioén, sin estimulo, 
sin alicientes econémicos ni morales para adelantar, no ha hecho toda la vida otra cosa que sufrir y callar 
dentro del feudalismo, vegetar y sobrevivir penosamente por un milagro bioldgico; y solo por excepcidn, 
cuando vientos de fronda suelen soplar, y una mano atrevida levanta su indice audaz sefialandole la nueva 
orientaci6n para la posible emancipacidn de su comtn indolencia, deja su pasividad milenaria y suele 
convertirse en una fiera que muerde y desgarra, impulsada por el furor’. Antonio, Los crimenes del 
zapatismo, 6-7. 

108 Thid., 38-42. 

109 Toid., 114-21, 162. 

"0 Tbid., 168. 

On Eugenics and racist practices in Mexico, see Deborah Dorotinsky Alperstein, “Para medir el cuerpo de 
la naci6n: antropologia fisica y visualidad racialista en el marco de recepcidn de la biotipologia en 
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While we know that some Zapatista members were actually responsible for the 
destruction of businesses and could have participated in looting, rape and other actions 
associated with banditry, it is also well known that these men were severely frowned 
upon and punished by Zapata.!!! In a choppy sea like the Mexican revolution, banditry, 
rape and looting were common. However, these actions were not exclusive to the 
Zapatista troops for other movements such as the Villistas or the Orozquistas had also 
been blamed for committing the same outrages. Furthermore, looting became more and 
more common for a population that, suffering poverty and disenfranchisement, took 
advantage of the turmoil to steal food and other goods. What does stand out, however, is 
the recurrent portrayal of the Zapatista army as savage hordes of bandits and outlaws. 
What stood behind this visualization is the need of Morelos landowners and literate 
classes in Mexico City to create an enemy that would alleviate their panic and jitters in a 
extremely confusing period in which their social, economic, and racial statuses were 


threatened. 
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Epithets like “monster,” “rapist,” “outlaw,” and “bandit” would thus shape the 
public image of Zapata and his followers during the revolution. Despite their political 
affiliations, political cartoons played an essential role in building this vision of the 
peasant leader as an uncivilized barbarian. Image making and satire functioned as 
material and ideological vehicles to construct Zapata as the other: an important maneuver 
to affirm an enlightened urban identity, considering that Mexico City was completely 


surrounded by rural settlements. Along with these images of defamation, photographs of 


hanging corpses and other crimes attributed to Zapatistas were also publicized. Similarly, 


México,” in Una historia de la eugenesia. Argentina y las redes biopoliticas internacionales 1912-1945, 
ed. Marisa Miranda and Gustavo Vallejo (Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2012), 331-65. 
111 Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 32-33. 
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whenever the official army captured a rebel, he was exhibited as a war trophy.!!? For the 
press at the time, Zapatistas were nothing but a group of immoral bandits with no respect 
for civilized and Catholic norms. As such, its leader was the perfect symbol with which 
an ignorant and feared peasantry could be represented. Yet, in rural Mexico, in what 


would become Zapata’s spiritual homeland, the icon’s destiny was otherwise. 


ZAPATISMO AND THE RELIGION OF LAND 


Whereas Zapata was demonized in the press and reviled by cultured classes in 
revolutionary Mexico, peasant groups and his army members crafted a quite different 
version of the leader that was, to an important extent, linked to counter-memories rooted 
in Mexico’s rural Catholicism and the Virgin of Guadalupe’s devotion. In order to grasp 
this alternate representation in which Zapatismo is presented as a religious movement and 
where devotional features towards Zapata emerged for the first time, one must consider 
the history of a grassroots imagination and community organization, primarily shaped by 
popular religiosity, indigenous millenarianism, collective memories, and a particular type 
of political agency and community experiences reformulated in the midst of the 
revolutionary turmoil. This way of visualizing Zapatismo that would later contribute to 
the mystification of its leader in the post-revolutionary period can be found in forms of 
oral literature known as corridos that, as I will explain in the second part of this section, 
accompanied the rise of the movement in Morelos and extended through the nearby states 
of Puebla, Guerrero, State of Mexico, and Mexico City’s outskirts. Likewise, the 


manifestos produced by the movement itself—expressed in the Plan de Ayala and other 


'12 For the specific case of the Zapatista image in photographic representations, see Arnal, Atila de tinta y 
plata, 55-155, and for a broader scope limited to 1911-1913, Pérez Montfort, “Imagenes del zapatismo 
entre,” in Cotidianidades, imaginarios y contextos , 155-88. 
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decrees, and in newspapers of Zapatista affiliation!!’—provide important information to 
understand not only the construction of Zapata as a charismatic and admired regional 
leader and spiritual protector but also how this peasant movement differed from other 
revolutionary factions, developing a regional Catholic and agrarian agenda that would be 
misunderstood and underestimated at large. 

Zapatismo was built around family and parental relations such as compadrazgo 
(godparenthood), as well as via the use of political and social structures that had survived 
since colonial times, such as the village councils of elders or religious traditions and 
activities. Popular religiosity had in Zapatista villages a key role in formulating and 
updating shared identities and resistant ideologies that, passed on from one generation to 
another, facilitated the successful organization of the rebel movement and the gradual 
devotion to its leader. Cults to popular saints and particularly that of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe—the patron of Indians and Mexicans at large—were chief elements of social 
cohesion around which peasant communities interrelated, forging a complex network of 
social, economic, and cultural relations throughout south-central Mexico. Institutions 
such as mayordomias (stewardships), cofradias (brotherhoods), patronages, celebrations, 
fairs, pilgrimages, and regional markets brought communities together, forming what 
ethnologist Stephen Gudeman defines as a saint-system, that is, a system that, articulated 


from collective ceremonies and celebrations, made possible the preservation of a social, 


113 These newspapers were edited from 1914 by what Samuel Brunk calls “the city boys,” a sort of 
Zapatista intelligentsia formed by young intellectuals that supported Zapatism. Among them are El Amigo 
del Pueblo (later simply named El Pueblo) that served as the mouthpiece of the “Liberal Democratic Club 
Morelos,” and La Revolucién, a Zapatista newspaper published during the Convention of Aguascalientes in 
1914. This meeting was intended to settle the differences between the biggest warlords that overthrew 
dictator Huerta: Pancho Villa, Emiliano Zapata, Venustiano Carranza, and Alvaro Obregon. 

On the pro-Zapatista press, see Daniela Marino, “Dos miradas a los sectores populares: fotografiando el 
ritual y la politica en México, 1870-1919,” Historia mexicana 48, no. 2 (1998): 250; and Vargas-Santiago, 
“Emiliano Zapata: Cuerpo, tierra,” in El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes, 449. On the City Boys, see Samuel 
Brunk, “Zapata and the City Boys: In Search of a Piece of the Revolution,’ The Hispanic American 
Historical Review 73, no. 1 (February 1993): 33-65. 
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political, cultural and economic order.!!4+ This type of system provided villages with a 
series of experiences patterned by tradition and hierarchies, whose meanings were 
revealed and revived in the individual and collective devotion to a saint, and overall in a 
strong attachment to the soil. In rural communities, religious traditions and agrarian 
production cannot be explained without each other. Prayers, fiestas, pilgrimages, and 
other rituals connected to a particular deity had in south-central Mexico a practical 
function for everyday life, which was to provide rain, good crops, health, and any other 
means of subsistence as they also helped structure social and political relations within 
communities. 

While peasant communities shared a regional and religious identity, they also 
shared a history of resilience and grassroots political organization. Since colonial times, 
the Spanish crown and the Vatican differentiated Indian communities from other groups 
with a racial status that granted them certain legal protection, forms of autonomous 
government (la Republica Indiana), and rights over plots of land. This protection grew 
encompassing forms of popular religiosity known as Catolicismo Indiano that allowed 
Indigenous groups to navigate a system of changing regulations that, at different times, 
sought to revert their privileges.!!> With the advent of independence and the rise of a 
liberal and secular government in the mid-nineteenth century though, Indians were 
stripped of any type of political protection. By erasing racial classifications and 


diminishing Church power, Indian Catholic communities lost their political agency, 


114 Stephen Gudeman, “Saints, symbols, and ceremonies,” American Ethnologist 3, no. 4 (November 
1976): 709-29. 

115 On Catolicismo Indiano and its forms of resistance, see David A. Brading, The First America: The 
Spanish Monarchy, Creole Patriots, and the Liberal State, 1492-1867 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), esp. chapter 22; Jaime Cuadriello, Las glorias de la republica de Tlaxcala o la 
conciencia como imagen sublime (Mexico City: Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, UNAM, 2004); and 
William B. Taylor, Magistrates of the Sacred: Priests and Parishioners in Eighteenth-Century 
Mexico (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1996). 
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turning them into second-class citizens and therefore, easy prey for landowners.!!¢ 
Conversely, hacendados saw their power increased significantly during the Porfiriato. 
They expropriated agrarian community lands and forced peasants into cheap labor. This 
history of disenfranchisement was, nonetheless, also a history of the rise of a progressive 
social awareness and political mobilization, which, with the outbreak of the revolution, 
rapidly consolidated a grassroots insurgent movement. It was their shared oppression and 
a historical collective memory that made communities in some parts of rural Mexico 
come together and take up arms. Zapatismo was the umbrella for this collective effort. 

In addition to the historical events, community relations, political posts, and social 
conditions of dispossession that peasant communities faced in south-central Mexico, 
Zapatismo was also importantly fueled and validated from the bolstering of popular 
religiosity and the Virgin of Guadalupe’s cult. Despite the fact the Virgin was an 
omnipresent emblem in all the Zapatista campaigns and a constant referent in its 
literature, most of the scholarship on the Mexican Revolution and Zapatismo has barely 
explored the potential connections between the Virgin’s cult and the formation of a rural 
insurgent ideology.'!’ Contrary to this perspective, I believe that the rise of 
Guadalupanismo in Morelos during the late nineteenth century importantly empowered 
peasant communities with a social and cultural agency, which, in turn, was crucial to 
organize the rebellion. For this, I will briefly explain some of the events and reasons 
behind the shift of Guadalupe from a symbol of Mexico’s conquest and independence to 


a symbol of peasant freedom in south-central Mexico. 


116 On the conditions of misery and peasant uprisings that preceded the emergence of Zapatismo in 
Morelos, see Enrique Krauze, El amor a la tierra: Emiliano Zapata (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1987), 15-37. 

117 This omission of a religious perspective in Mexico’s political history is not unique and in fact 
constitutes the norm for a majority of texts on modern Mexico. On this matter, see Martin Austin Nesvig’s 
critique of the anti-religious approaches in academia, introduction to Religious Culture in Modern Mexico 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2007), 1-13. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century, the state of Morelos was the site of 
theological and ideological discussions on the legitimacy of the Virgin of Guadalupe’s 
cult. After the triumph of liberalism in 1876 and under the approval of the fervent and 
devoted first lady, Carmen Romero Rubio de Diaz, the Mexican Church sought to 
recover the social bases that had been lost during the 1857 secular reform, while 
rebuilding its corporate regime. To do this, Archbishop Pelagio Antonio de Labastida y 
Davalos launched a campaign to recognize Our Lady of Guadalupe not only as a pious 
symbol but also as a lesson of “patriotic history.” This campaign paralleled the renewed 
nationalist ideologist promoted by the Porfirian regime and was consummated with the 
highly publicized coronation of the Virgin of Guadalupe as the nation’s queen on October 
12, 1895.!!8 Rural populations played a decisive role in this project. Alongside 
repositioning the institution among upper classes, the Church also endeavored to increase 
religious fervor in the masses. In this spirit, by means of a strategic reinforcement of the 
cult of Guadalupe in rural areas, the clergy capitalized the popular lack of identification 
with the liberal project in their favor. Popular identity, homeland and protection thus 
became a powerful triad to win the backing of the faithful peasantry. They, the poor, the 
descendants of Indian Juan Diego, would find in Our Lady of Guadalupe a spiritual 
shelter from their misfortunes.!!° Starting 1879, the bishop organized mass pilgrimages to 
the Virgin’s basilica in Mexico City. Thanks to the renovation of historical and national 
values associated to Guadalupe, peasants quickly dessignated her Mother of all 


Mexicans. In promoting her devotion, the Church emphasized historical readings of 


18 Jaime Cuadriello, “La corona de la Iglesia para la reina de la nacién. Imagenes de la coronacién 
guadalupana de 1895,” in Los pinceles de la historia. La fabricacién del Estado, 1864-1910, by Fausto 
Ramirez, ed. Esther Acevedo (Mexico City: Museo Nacional de Arte-INBA, 2003), 151. 
'19 For further information about the promotion of the cult of Guadalupe among indigenous groups in the 
nineteenth century, see David A. Brading, Mexican Phoenix: Our Lady of Guadalupe: Image and Tradition 
across Five Centuries (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 252-257. 
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Mexico’s conquest process from an Indian perspective. Hence the Virgin “was not only 
an intercessor for Christian conversion but a protector against the abuses of the 
conquistador, and especially an inductor for a new life in congregation.” !?° 

However, this idea of Mexico as a Guadalupan nation did not succeed among 
some Porfirian elites, who were either characterized by strong secular positions or 
identification with European devotions, such as the French Our Lady of Lourdes. To 
some extent, the Guadalupan cult was associated with issues of race and class. Guadalupe 
was for the poor and peasants. In this context, the state of Morelos represented an 
important chapter in the struggle of the Mexican Church to reposition itself in society and 
combat anti-clericalism. Spearheaded by conservative Catholic historian Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta—a descendant of one of the aristocratic families historically linked to 
Morelos!?!—landowners in the region questioned the veracity of the apparition of the 
Mexican deity to Indian Juan Diego in 1531.!?* This sparked a controversy over the 
Marian miracle, generating an anti-Guadalupan trend among the hacienda owners. Cleric 
Fortino Hipdlito Vera, vicar of Amecameca and canon of the Collegiate Church of Santa 
Maria de Guadalupe, actively participated in this religious dispute, serving as the most 
notable advocate of Guadalupanism.!?3 Vera argued that questioning the Marian miracle 


was a blasphemy against Mexican Catholicism and patriotism.!*4 


120 Cuadriello, “La corona de la Iglesia,” in Los pinceles de la historia., 165. 

121 By the end of the nineteenth century, the thirty-six most important haciendas, representing a quarter of 
Morelos territory, belonged to seventeen families, including the Garcia Icazbalceta. Alan Knight, La 
revolucién mexicana: Del Porfiriato al nuevo régimen  constitucional. Contrarrevolucién y 
reconstruccion (Mexico City: Grijalbo, 1996), 1:136. 

122 Between 1886 and 1892, Garcia Icazbalceta published his five-volume Bibliografia mexicana del siglo 
XVI, in which, from the recovery of Franciscan historical documents, he proved the absence of apparition 
stories related to the Virgin in any of the early chronicles of New Spain. This polemic is explained at length 
in Brading, Mexican Phoenix: Our Lady, 258-87. 

123 Between 1887 and 1892, he published a series of responses and historical compilations in which he 
allegedly proved the legitimacy of the Mexican cult. Vera responded to each of the arguments and 
examples Garcia Icazbalceta had held when doubting the veracity of Guadalupe’s cult. See Hipolito Fortino 
Vera, Contestaci6n histérico-critica en defensa de la maravillosa aparicién de la Santisima Virgen de 
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In 1891 the city of Cuernavaca became the seat of a new diocese and Fortino 
Hipolito Vera was strategically appointed its first bishop. Who better than Vera could 
fight against the oligarchy’s anticlericalism? Nonetheless, given the landowners 
opposition to his designation, Vera did no take office until 1894, the year Garcia 
Icazbalceta died. Vera, also known in Mexican ecclesiastic history as “the true father of 
the people,” ordered all parishes in his jurisdiction to dedicate an altar to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, as he also promoted several peasant pilgrimages to the Virgin’s basilica in the 
capital. Rural communities in south-central Mexico embraced with great joy this renewal 
of the religious institution that had historically given them protection but which, with the 
secularization of the state and the hacienda system of exploitation, had lost its presence in 
the region. This new fervor for Guadalupe generated the landowner’s anger, as they 
repeatedly banned the Virgin’s worship on their premises. Whereas Vera’s direct 
participation in the creation of revolutionary ideas that would give rise to the 1910 
peasant uprising is yet to be fully studied, we can certainly assert that Guadalupe’s cult 
promotion as a symbol of liberation did contribute to empowering agrarian communities, 
providing them with an ideological platform for pursuing their resistance. 

Guadalupe’s legacy distinguished Zapatistas in many respects. As opposed to 
most revolutionary groups identified with anticlericalism, Zapata’s troops did not take 
part in iconoclastic practices and the looting and destruction of Catholic temples.!*> 
While Carrancista workers’ detachments, the Red Battalions, plundered the church of the 


Virgin of Sorrows in Orizaba, Veracruz in 1915, making it the seat of revolutionary 


Guadalupe al anénimo intitulado Exquisitio historica, y d otro anénimo también que se dice Libro de 
sensacion (Querétaro, Mexico: Impr. de la Escuela de Artes, 1892). 
124 Brading, Mexican Phoenix: Our Lady, 280. 
125 Adrian Bantjes, “Iconoclasm and Idolatry in Revolutionary Mexico: The De-Christianization 
Campaigns, 1929-1940,” Mexican Studies/Estudios Mexicanos13, no. 1 (winter 1997): 87-120. 
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newspaper La Vanguardia,'*® Zapatistas subsequently paid visits to Guadalupe’s basilica. 
Just as Creole elites championed the Virgin of Guadalupe as a symbol of freedom and 
national identity in colonial times, Zapatistas turned the Virgin into a racially marked 
symbol of peasantry. 

Agrarian rebels firmly believed in their legitimate right to land tenancy, an 
entitlement Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Indian mother, had bestowed upon them 
centuries ago and that Zapata would have fought for. The peasant rebellion did not aspire 
to become a national revolution but to change the immediate living conditions of its 
members, preserve customs and traditions. They fought and died for their land and their 
right for political self-governance. This would explain why Zapatista demands seemed so 
naive to other revolutionary groups, which were instead interested in a comprehensive 
democratic legislation that would change the entire country. In contrast, Zapata’s creed 
stemmed from a complex rural customary law marked by the centuries of resistance of 
the rural communities described above. National concerns interested Zapata and most his 
followers only insofar as they contributed to enabling community self-governance and 
land ownership. This clarifies why Zapata was so insistent with Madero over the 
recognition of the land deeds stolen from peasants during the Porfiriato. The 
misunderstanding of the Zapatista project would be a constant in the years of armed 
conflict. 

Conceiving Zapatismo from its highly specific political demands, attachment to 
land and strong religiosity renders with more complexity what has otherwise been 


perceived by some scholars as a simple political agenda devoid of a clear national 


126 Elissa Rashkin, “Prensa y revoluci6n en México: La Vanguardia, 1915,” Folios, Revista de la Facultad 
de Comunicaciones de la Universidad de Antioquia, no. 26 (July/August 2011): 65-89. 
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strategy.!*” Despite the alliances with other groups and the attempts to turn the Plan de 
Ayala into a national law, the Zapatista struggle was gradually reined in and Zapata 
finally murdered in 1919. 

Ten years later, journalist Anita Brenner offered in /dols behind Altars—the first 
survey of modern Mexican art and history—a description of Zapatismo that, albeit 
already tinted by a pro-Zapata post-revolutionary ideology and a U.S. fascination with 
Mexico’s otherness, helps us understand the place of the Zapatista struggle and their 


religious tie to land in the revolutionary context. 


Zapatism, the thing that he meant to both city and peasantry, was a familiar and 
hopeful idea to his neighbors. They were perhaps the only rebels of the thousands 
who lustily, wearily, desperately, gleefully, or recklessly did with their lives 
violence, who could have described what they wanted. To the city, Zapatismo was 
sinister, terrible. Indians in revolt! Human sacrifice would be their formula. , , , 


When the Zapatista attacked, he invoked the Lady of Guadalupe sewn to his 
hatband, expected the aid of his allied [mythical characters] Malintzins and 
Tepoztons and nevertheless chanted his “If I am to die tomorrow, let them kill me 
right away ...” When a Zapatista fell his wife or his son or his uncle or his 
brother donned his sombrero , , ,!28 


Brenner’s vision of Zapatism may seem extremely idealistic and reductive, however, it 
coincides with some of the Zapatista ideals. At least that is what the tenets contained in 
the Plan of Ayala and the ineffective campaign conducted by Zapatistas when rejecting 
Madero’s offers and other subsequent negotiations on the national level suggest. The 
simplicity of the Zapatista struggle or in other words, the “innocence” of a blind faith in 
land was finally the same faith that had animated the belief in the Virgin of Guadalupe 


throughout the centuries. Rather than Indigenous and revolutionaries, Zapatistas were in 


127 For Enrique Krauze, for instance, Zapata’s “vision is not active and proactive, like all religiosity 
marked by the father, but passive and animist, marked by the mother. His war of resistance drains itself.” 
Krauze, El amor a la tierra, 100. 
128 Anita Brenner, Idols behind Altars: Modern Mexican Art and Its Cultural Roots (Mineola, NY: Dover 
Publications, 1929), 214-15. 
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the first place Guadalupanos and peasants. The dark-skinned Virgin was the mother who 
bequeathed land. Zapatistas invoked her in their attacks, carried her image in the 
battlefield, and graced their marches and parades with a banner of the Virgin. Several 
photographs document this deep attachment to the sacred image. In the entry of the 
Zapatistas to Mexico City in January 1915, for example, we observe a parade of rebels on 
horseback and on foot (fig. 10). Leading the procession, a banner displaying Guadalupe is 
proudly carried aloft. Soldiers are marching down Bucareli Street at its junction with 
Morelos Street. Their arrival represents the clash of the countryside with a city in process 
of modernization. Sombreros, manta clothing, and charro outfits contrast with the 
tramlines and electrical wiring. Zapatista peasants take the capital. The Virgin herself had 
given them the land and therefore also granted the divine right to recover it by any 
means, including the armed struggle. 

Along with the strengthening of Guadalupanism as a regional brand identity, 
Zapatistas also employed forms of oral communication to galvanize their movement and 
evangelize peasants in the new revolutionary agenda. Corridos—a singular form of 
popular ballad born in rural Mexico in colonial times— served during the revolution as 
vehicles to convey news and as testimonies of historical and current affairs, as well as of 
ways to build collective memories and community identities.!*? Corridos and the bola 


suriana—a particular type of corrido with a fixed structure native to Morelos and 


129 Tn this respect, historian Catalina H. de Giménez has defined corridos from its relations and differences 
with other literary and musical genres: “We come to the conclusion that corrido is not a genre definable by 
certain specific features in their form and content, or in terms of their music and lyrics. It is rather a 
collective category vague and imprecise, which in common usage encompasses a large segment of what we 
globally call popular song. From this point of view, it is almost synonymous with trova [popular song 
tradition originated in nineteenth-century Cuba], and covers a broad swath of traditional folk songs ...as a 
collective category, corrido covers that sector of popular song repertoires assumed by the people as their 
very own, autochthonous and locally originated, as opposed to other genres, that, albeit also adopted and 
sung by the people, come from outside, either in a geographic sense of differentiation (from other regions 
or countries), either in a social sense of differentiation (genres of an illustrated origin popularized by 
downward movement).” Catalina H. Giménez, Asi cantaban la revolucion, 26-27. 


if 


Guerrero!3°— served within the Zapatista movement to relate in a simple and accessible 
way all those events, beliefs, and traditions that had an impact on “people’s 
sensitivity.”!5! Resembling epic narrations and lyric couplets, corridos acted as vehicles 
and containers at once of an imagination shared by peasant communities in south-central 
Mexico. They were the equivalent to Mexico City’s newspapers and tabloids. Given the 
extended presence of corridos in the region, Zapatista forces employed them as a tool of 
popular communication to counter the negative depictions promoted by the urban press. 
Following Gramsci ideas!3* on oral communication, corridos in rural areas can be 
described as a means of ideological diffusion with a considerably greater speed, more 
extensive area of action, and emotional simultaneity than that of written forms of 
communication, though they lacked the depth of the latter.!*? 

Disputing urban renditions about their movement, Zapatistas created an important 
body of oral counter corridos that circulated within their camps and then became 
popularized in peasant communities. Marciano Silva Peralta—an infantryman injured in 
one of the battles—acted as the official bard of the movement. Silva wrote several 
corridos that chronicle Zapatista epics, narrating their major battles and feats, while 


parodying and ridiculing their enemies. These corridos were rapidly memorized and 


130 Bola suriana are the only module within Mexican folk ballads with a fixed and stereotyped musical- 
strophic structure. While the bola suriana is not properly considered a corrido it did serve in comparable 
ways to disemminate oral history. It is believed to have been born in the early nineteenth century within the 
independence movement. Ibid., 27, 35. 

131 Serrano Martinez, quoted in Ibid., 36. 

132 Antonio Gramsci, Pasado y presente (Mexico City: Juan Pablos, 1977), 224, quoted in Ibid., 38. 

133 Tn contrast to rural forms of oral literature, a mixed tradition of corridos emerged in urban areas in the 
late nineteenth century with the democratization of printing, making oral memories accessible through 
printed records, initially duplicating them to then transforming and eventually substituting them with 
written accounts. This is the moment when presses like the one founded by Antonio Vanegas Arroyo 
started printing both rural corridos from oral traditions and new ones produced by urban middle classes. In 
many cases, printed corridos functioned as political and ideological pamphlets and eulogies. Posada’s 
broadsheet Zapata’s Syringe, printed by the Vanegas Arroyo Press, adheres to this ideological function, 
confirming in this case the extended rejection of Zapata that prevailed in the capital at the time. Ibid., 49. 
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diffused among the troops serving as an efficient way to not merely strengthen the morals 
and spirits of the rebels but also to indoctrinate them in the Zapatista agenda through 
group entertainment at fairs and cantinas, and furthermore, to contradict what was said in 
the press.!34 In his Bola de la toma de Cuautla por Zapata, for example, Silva uses the 
corrido to deny what El Imparcial published on the capture of Cuautla in May 19, 1911. 
The conservative newspaper had stated that the Zapatistas were defeated and the official 
army only had three casualties.!*° Similarly, in other corridos Silva aimed to reinforce a 
political historical awareness among peasantry by, on the one hand, promoting 
xenophobia towards Spaniards—as most of the hacendados came or descend from the 
Iberian Peninsula—and anti-Porfirian feelings, and on the other, merging liberal ideas on 


racial equality with the protection of the Virgin of Guadalupe.!*° 


134 Tbid., 67-73. 
135 “§6lo dejan al estado / recuerdos de sus vilezas, / no de valientes soldados / como El Imparcial 
demuestra; / entre Yautepec y San Carlos / privaron de la existencia / a muchos peones honrados 

que encontraban sin defensa. [...] Beltran sostiene que en Cuautla / el gran triunfo fue de ustedes, 

que tuvieron muchas bajas / en sus filas los rebeldes. / A esta noticia inexacta / la solucién daré breve: 
también corriendo se gana / la existencia y la honra muerte.” 

“The state is left only with memories of their turpitude, not of brave soldiers as El Imparcial shows; 
between Yautepec and San Carlos they deprived the existence of many honest laborers who were 
defenseless . . . Beltran argues that the great triumph of Cuautla was yours, that the rebels had many 
casualties in their ranks. To this inaccurate story I will give a short solution: also [by] running existence is 
gained and honor dies.” Ibid., 280-81. 

136 “(Porfirio Diaz] Fuiste protector sublime / de los valientes hispanos, / y padrastro el mas temible / de los 
indios mexicanos . . . Entren, muertos de hambre, / indios calzonudos, / huamuchileros idiotas, . . . Sin 
hacer alarde estamos seguros / que la plaza no la tocan, / si desengafiarse quieren, huarachudos, / entren a 
traer su derrota. / ; Viva la Guadalupana! / Gritaban los insurgentes, / jque es la reina soberana / de los 
indios de occidente! / Por fin han peleado con mucho denuedo / los de tilma y huarache, / sobrenombres 
vagos que le puso al pueblo / el periodista Fernandez; / el calz6n le ha dado al pantalén ejemplo / de valor 
en este lance, / y el botin realzado noble y caballero / perdid en compaifiia del traje. / Segtin la ley 
constituida / por el demécrata Juarez, / no hay jerarquias en la vida, / toditos somos iguales; / el ropaje es 
una insignia / de aparentes cualidades, / es nobleza por encima / y por dentro necedades.” “[Porfirio Diaz] 
You were sublime protector of brave Spaniards, and of Mexican Indians the scariest stepfather . . . Come 
in, starved, ragged Indians, idiot huamuchileros .. . No flaunting needed, we are sure that you won’t take 
the square, if you want to see the truth, sandaled, come see your defeat. Long live the Virgin of Guadalupe! 
Insurgents shouted, she is the sovereign queen of the Indians of the West! The ones of tilma [cloak] and 
sandals finally fought with much courage, journalist Fernandez gave the people vague nicknames; the 
calzon-clad has given the trouser an example of courage in this battle, and he lost the noble enhanced booty 
alongside his suit. According to the law made by Democratic Juarez there are no hierarchies in life, we all 
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In the promotion of a regional pride, corridos also portrayed Zapata as a peasant 
hero and as the male incarnation of his Morelos homeland. This type of glorifying 
visualizations of Zapata would increase after his death, acquiring the status of cult 
anthems, thus contributing to the mystification of the leader as a popular saint.!37 

It is worth noticing how Zapatista corridos did not intend to produce a national 
sense of belonging but instead to reinforce a local identity based on a two-fold process of 
collective self-recognition among their members, and of alterity with what was foreign to 
their region.!%8 Furthermore, establishing links with national history and legitimizing 
Zapata as part of select line of heroes was also another way to further their regional 
identity. Zapata was thus read alongside admired characters of Mexico’s independence 
and nineteenth-century liberalism like the father of the nation Miguel Hidalgo or 
reformist and Indian president Benito Juarez. On the anniversary of an independence 
celebration in 1911, a corrido presented Zapata as a messiah originally from Morelos, 
who had come to perpetuate the legacy of his predecessors and defend the national 


sovereignty snatched away from Spaniards.!°? 


are equal; clothing is a badge of apparent qualities, nobility from above and foolishness from within.” 
Marciano Silva, Bola de la toma de Cuautla por Zapata, reproduced in Giménez, Asi cantaban la 
revolucion, 275-82. 

137 “Soy Zapatista del estado de Morelos / porque proclamo el Plan de Ayala y de San Luis. / Si no le 
cumplen lo que al pueblo le ofrecieron / sobre las armas lo hemos de hacer cumplir. / Para que adviertan 
que al pueblo nunca se engajfia / ni se le trata con enérgica crueldad, / si semos [sic] hijos no entenados de la 
patria / los herederos de la paz y libertad. / Sublime general, / patriota guerrillero, / que pele6 con lealtad 
por defender su patrio suelo; / espero que ha de triunfar / por gracia del Ser Supremo, / para poder estar en 
paz / en el estado de Morelos.” “I am a Zapatista from the state of Morelos because I proclaimed the plans 
of Ayala and San Luis. If you do not fulfill what people were offered, with weapons we have to force you 
[to keep your promises]. To show that people should never be deceived nor treated with strong cruelty, we 
are sons of the homeland, not stepchildren, heirs of peace and freedom. Sublime general, patriotic warrior, 
who fought with loyally to defend his native soil; I hope you will triumph by grace of the Supreme Being, 
to be at peace in the state of Morelos.” Ibid., 76. 

138 On the particularities of Morelos nationalism, see Lomnitz-Adler, Exits from the Labyrinth, 59-150. 

139 “Dios le ha dado un poder tan soberano / a otro Hidalgo que ha nacido en nuestra patria, / estas honras 
recibi6 don Emiliano / a quien nombramos sefior General Zapata. / Hoy, si Benito Juarez volviese aqui a la 
vida, / iriamos muy gustosos a dar nuestra ovacion, / entonces levantara su faz mas resentida / como serena 
el alma de los tintes de una flor. / Este hombre que ha nacido en nuestro Estado / le ha pedido, por su honra, 
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When war permitted, corridos were printed in Cuautla and Puebla and distributed 
throughout south-central Mexico. They served as a propagandistic mechanism and a form 
of resilience to dispute the political currency denied to Zapatistas, while making visible to 
external audiences the oppression peasantry had historically undergone. In the end, urban 
and rural corridos, both printed and oral, were an alternative way of ideological 
confrontation, constituting what Giménez calls “a revolution of corridos.” !4° 

While the urban press utilized political cartoons to assemble the image of a feared 
Indian Zapata, oral and religious traditions in rural Mexico were the vehicle by which the 
agrarian leader was exalted as a local hero anointed with holiness. Peasants built Zapata’s 
image through his everyday memorialization in corridos and the collective efforts of their 
armed struggle. Similarly to the Amerindian concept of ixiptla—the spiritual force that 
migrates from one form to another—Zapata’s image in rural Mexico came to inhabit 
different spaces of collective memory and community organization. His constant 
presence in people’s life gave sense to a simultaneous experience of oppression and 


liberation anchored in the belief of a Promised Land, a collective destiny long awaited by 


a Dios clemencia, / porque se ha visto que con la espada en la mano / él defiende con honor la 
independencia. / Comprendo yo que Juarez le dio desde su gloria / su cetro y su corona al bendecir su 
honor, / es fuerza que le demos del lauro la historia / y libre de este yugo a toda la Nacion . . . En fin, sien 
lo futuro mis nobles ciudadanos / llegase otra conquista del gobierno espafiol / tendremos siempre en 
cuenta al sefior don Emiliano, / él ira a su defensa por nuestro pabellon.” “God has given his sovereign 
power to another Hidalgo who was born in our homeland, these honors were granted to Emiliano, who we 
named Mr. General Zapata. Today, if Benito Juarez were to come back to life, we would go very gladly to 
give our applause, then he would lift his most sullen face his soul serene like the colors of a flower. This 
man born in our state has, for his honor, asked God for mercy, because he has found himself with sword in 
hand he defends independence with honor. I understand that Juarez gave him his glory, his scepter and 
crown while blessing his honor, we are obliged to give him the glory of history for him to free the entire 
nation of his yoke. Finally, if in the future my noble citizens other Spanish government conquest were to 
arrive, we will always have in mind Don Emiliano, he will go in defense of our flag.” M. A., “A la tumba 
de los héroes,’ Corridos sobre Emiliano Zapata y los zapatistas, accessed May 12, 2014, 
http://www.bibliotecas .tv/zapata/corridos/corr36.htm. See also, Giménez, Asi cantaban la revolucion, 126. 
140 Thid., 77-78. 
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Indian millenarianism and other biblical interpretations of Mexican history.!4! Like the 
image of Guadalupe, Zapata was a companion that brought people together, giving them 


an identity as revolutionary Catholic peasants. 


THE BIRTH OF A MARTYR 


Religiosity, I argue, explains why after his murder on April 10, 1919 the figure of 
Zapata promptly took on the character of martyr and saint among rural populations and 
soon for a state’s nationalist rhetoric that transformed his popular devotion in its favor. 
The assassination of the leader of the Liberation Army of the South was the result of a 
betrayal orchestrated by the Constitutionalist faction. Rumors ran wild saying it was then 
president Venustiano Carranza who actually planned the assassination himself. By 1919 
Zapata’s army had considerably weakened. Controlled by General Pablo Gonzalez, the 
Constitutionalist government strived to recover full control over Morelos. As Zapatistas 
were gradually confined to a much smaller territory within the state, their weaponry was 
also becoming scarce. Zapata was in need of allies. For this reason he decided to 
approach Colonel Jesus Guajardo who, according to his informants, was very dissatisfied 
with working under Gonzalez. Guajardo made Zapata believe he would join his army. 
With suspicion, but relying on the evidence he had received, Zapata agreed to meet with 


Guajardo to seal their pact.!4? The interview was supposed to take place at the Hacienda 


141 For an extensive interpretation of Mexico’s history from the biblical lenses, see Jaime Cuadriello, “Para 
visualizar al héroe: Mito, pacto y fundaci6n,” introduction to El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes en la mira del 
arte (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 2010), 38-103. 

142 & relation of the events that led to Zapata’s death and copies of the correspondence he exchanged with 
Guajardo can be found in José Valero Silva, “Relacién de los hechos que dieron como resultado la muerte 
de Emiliano Zapata, jefe de la rebelidn del sur,” Estudios de Historia Moderna y Contempordnea de 
México 2 (1967): 197-210, accessed May 19, 2014, 
http://www.historicas.unam.mx/moderna/ehmc/ehmc02/016.html. 
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de Chinameca on the evening of Thursday April 10. As Zapata was entering the hacienda, 
Guajardo’s men shot him at close range. Seven bullets impacted his body.!43 This 
execution symbolized the closure of Zapata’s lasting apostolate and the commencement 
of his sanctification as a secular icon, a process Anita Brenner would later describe as 
inexorable for the appreciation of his agrarian agenda: 


In the end it was himself he sacrificed. He did it in the name of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, like Hidalgo. His upsetting reasoning, that this was the only way to 
achieve what seemed to him the only thing worth achieving by a revolution, has 
been proved correct reasoning. He did what he set out to do. He forced 
recognition of the problem he put first, as the first problem. Not, however, till he 
died.!44 


Photographs and footage of the wake and burial of Zapata attested to his conversion into 
a people’s martyr.!4> After being gunned down, his body was delivered by muleback to 
the police headquarters in Cuautla at 9:10 pm, where an autopsy and the spectacle of his 
funeral rites waited for him. His troops and followers could not believe he was death. 
Rebels, peasants, curious onlookers, and reporters approached his corpse to verify 
whether it was truly Zapata who had died. People were used to hearsay of his loss. In one 
of the most famous pictures of the event—captured by local photographer J. Mora the 


same day the corpse arrived to Cuautla and later simultaneously published in El 


Likewise, facsimiles of most of the newspaper articles on Zapata’s death can be found in Maria Eugenia 
Arias Gomez, comp., La muerte de Zapata. 1919, Nuestro México 9 (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, 1984). 

143 For a detailed description of Zapata’s murder, see Brunk, Emiliano Zapata: Revolution and 
Betrayal, 195-225; and Krauze, El amor a la tierra, 121-24. 

On the commemorative afterlives of the hero’s mortal remains, see Samuel Brunk, “The Mortal Remains of 
Emiliano Zapata,’ in Death, Dismemberment, and Memory, by Lyman L. Johnson (Albuquerque, NM: 
University of New Mexico Press, 2004), 141-78. 

144 Brenner, Idols behind Altars: Modern, 218-19. 

145 Filmmakers Jestis H. Abitia, Enrique Rosas and Salvador Toscano recorded fragments of Zapata’s 
funeral and burial of his coffin in Cuautla’s cemetery. See Enrique Rosas, dir., Emiliano Zapata en vida y 
muerte, Editorial Clio, Libros y Videos, 1919, accessed May 17, 2014, 
http://www.bibliotecas.tv/zapata/VIDEOS/; Jestis H. Abitia, El sepelio de Zapata, 1919, and Salvador 
Toscano, El entierro de Zapata, 1919, both housed at the Archivo Salvador Toscano, Fundaci6én Carmen 
Toscano, Ocoyoacac, State of Mexico. 
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Universal, Excelsior and El Demécrata on April 12—we observe a group of men 
gathered around the deceased (fig. 11).!4° Only the man to the left, whose face is partially 
cropped, is looking at the camera. The eyes of others look outside the frame. In the upper 
right corner a man with a tie appears in a contemplative mood looking upward. Nobody is 
gazing at Zapata. Something off-frame seems to have captured their attention. With 
closed eyes, unkempt hair, and his arms folded in his lap, the peasant leader’s body 
languishes placed on a hastily improvised deathbed. A large blood stain on his chest 
spoils his underwear manta shirt. His corporeal position resembles iconographic elements 
from images of Christ lowered from the cross, a topic also presented with minimal 
variations as the entombment or lamentation of Christ.!*” Furthermore, this image echoes 
the Good Friday ceremonies celebrated in Mexico. In these, life-size sculptures of Christ 
or his Santo Entierro (holy entombment)—a glass coffin containing Christ’s figure —are 
carried in a procession that commemorates Christ’s crucifixion and death. Sculptures of 
the Santo Entierro abound since colonial times. The former Dominican convent of Saint 
James in Cuautla houses, for example, one of these images (fig. 12). 

While Mora’s image certainly allows religious interpretations to be made, its 
original purpose was to be what Noble names “a trophy photograph,” in that the men 
holding up Zapata’s body are presumably his executioners.'48 They are presenting his 


victim for all to see. When he heard of Zapata’s death, president Carranza instructed his 


146 A piercing analysis of this photograph can be found in Noble, Photography and Memory in 
Mexico, chapter 7 “The photographic morgue,” 120-39. 

147 Noble has also compared this photograph with the iconography of Man of Sorrows, as the men in the 
back seem to be holding up Zapata’s body in a comparable manner as the angels do with Christ’s in 
different medieval and renaissance pictures. While this reading could be argued, Man of Sorrows was not a 
usual subject of representation in colonial or modern Mexico. Ibid., 133. 

148 Noble grounds this hypothesis on the caption that appeared accompanying a cropped detail of another 
picture taken by Mora in El Demécrata on April 12. In that image, the aforementioned man in a tie 
reappears along with other men that are not present in the former photograph analyzed in this section. In 
this second image, Zapata’s body rests on its side. The caption in question reads: “The Attila of the south, 
surrounded by his executioners.” Ibid., 129-30. 
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men to take his cadaver to Cuautla, where forensic and photographic procedures were 
required.'49 An autopsy and a notarized identification of Zapata’s corpse by Eusebio 
Jatregui, a Zapatista prisoner familiar with the leader, were carried out.!°° Additionally, 
the body was treated with embalming agents to slow down decomposition and allow the 
visit of Mexico City reporters that General Gonzalez had summoned to spread the word. 
Zapata’s remains would remain on display to the public for almost 24 hours. 

In another iconic image of the funeral, even less publicized in the press, Zapata’s 
corpse appears now inside a plain pine coffin (fig. 13). He has been dressed in a charro 
costume to await the arrival of “caravans of people coming from the mountains and from 
far away ... Prior to seeing him, many doubted that the man who was invincible had 
died.”!5! No wonder, the Casasola Agency wrote on the image’s reprography they 
circulated: “EL PUEBLO ANTE EL CADAVER DE ZAPATA” (People before Zapata's 
cadaver). Otherwise, people would not have believed that the death of the leader was real. 
While some of his supporters regarded this picture as the proof of his martyrdom, others 
saw it as a useful alert to prevent dissidents from contravening Carranza’s power. 
Zapata’s face is extremely swollen, revealing the long hours of exposure his body had 


undergone.!>? Unlike the other funerary portrait, in which no one is directly looking at the 


149 According to the press, it was initially suggested to take Zapata’s corpse to Mexico City in order to 
calm public unease about the agrarian leader. Yet, Carranza was opposed to that idea as it “would be to do 
honor to his [Zapata’s] unhappy memory.” Instead, the bloodstained clothing was showcased at Mexico 
City’s Alameda Central park. Brunk, “The Mortal Remains of Emiliano,” in Death, Dismemberment, and 
Memory, 147-48. 

150 Both the affidavit of death, and the death certificate issued by the Civil Registration of Cuautla can be 
found in the annexes included in Valentin Lépez Gonzalez, “Muerte de Zapata,” in Diccionario Hist6érico y 
Biogrdfico de La Revolucién Mexicana (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Estudios Historicos de la 
Revoluci6n Mexicana, Secretaria de Gobernacién, 1990), 6: 681-97, accessed May 19, 2014, 
http://www.bibliotecas tv/zapata/biografias/lopezgonzalez.html. 

151 Excélsior (Mexico City), April 13, 1919. 

152 Because of the face’s swelling many people disbelieved this was Zapata. When the news of his death 
reached Cuba, for instance, a group of intellectuals used anthropometrics to analyze the photograph and 
concluded the deceased was an impostor. This interesting polemic can be found in Armando Bartra, “Ver 
para descreer,” Luna cornea, no. 13 (September/December 1997): 73-85. 
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leader, this image tells a different story. These are Zapata’s people, his believers. 
Consequently, some of them do regretfully contemplate the mortal remains. The leader is 
dead and the three women in the front row—presumably his relatives—suffer from his 
loss.!>3 They are the Zapatista version of the Christian iconographic topic Lamentation of 
Christ, Sorrowful Marys and Mary Magdalenes lamenting over their beloved messiah. 
Their faces have been covered up in orphanhood. However, they do not cry. They know 
Zapata will return as Jesus Christ did. 

On the evening of Saturday April 12, the corpse was finally carried in a funeral 
procession preceded by General Gonzalez to its grave. As seen in the surviving footage 
of the event, Zapata’s body was by that time showing serious signs of decomposition. 
When the entourage arrived at the Cuautla cemetery, “Gonzalez ordered the gravediggers 
to bury the body deep, so ‘Zapatista fanatics’ would not try to move it” (fig. 14).!4 
Rumors disputing the veracity of Zapata’s death circulated rapidly. Some assumed the 
corpse belonged to a different man as it did not have the characteristic small wart on his 
face; others said the “manita” (little hand)-shaped mole Zapata had on the chest was 
missing, therefore, it was not him; it was also mentioned, he had lost his baby finger as a 
result of the bullets that killed him, and the buried corpse had all his fingers. Later 
testimonies collected in Morelos a couple of years after the leader’s death affirmed 
Zapata knew well of the conspiracy against him, for that reason, one of his compadres 


that looked very much like him offered to take his place. Some proclaimed Zapata fled 


153 Tn an uncropped copy of this group portrait, housed at Mexico’s Hemeroteca Nacional, photographer J. 
Mora wrote on the image the names of the three women at the front: Maria Salazar, Francisca Mery?, and 
Daria Salazar, presumably Zapata’s relatives, possibly his sister and cousin. Though Mora dated this image 
April 10, Zapata’s swollen face makes us think it was instead taken the day after or on the April 12. An 
online version of this photograph can be retrieved at “Prominent Personalities of the Mexican Revolution 
1910-1928. Emiliano Zapata,” The Nevada Observer. Nevada’s Online State News Journal, accessed May 
19, 2014, http://www.nevadaobserver.com/Mexican%20Revolution%20— 
%20People/Mexican%20Revolution%20—%20Zapata% 20S alazar ,%20Emiliano.htm. 

154 Brunk, Emiliano Zapata: Revolution and Betrayal, 149. 
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the country to Arabia or Hungary, where he was revered as a god. For others, though, he 
never left Morelos: he remained hidden in a house in Anenecuilco. Similarly, peasants 
reported he appeared at night riding As de Oros, the white steed traitor Guajardo gifted 
him to prove his loyalty.!°° One way or another, these narrations have populated 
Mexico’s imagination ever since, contributing to an extensive mystification of Zapata in 
rural areas.!°© As we will see in the following chapter, beyond intended truthfulness, 
these accounts have served to preserve Zapata’s memory in rural Mexico, a memory that 
provides comfort to peasant communities but, more importantly, that signals the 
resurrection of Zapata’s struggle. The awaited agrarian messiah will inexorably return to 
free his people. 

Shortly after Zapata’s assassination, Carranza would also crush Villa’s army and 
negotiate a peace deal that put an end to all hostilities and would lead to the termination 
of the Revolution. In a sense, Zapata’s death marked the end of the armed conflict and the 
beginning of the post-revolutionary reconstruction, a process that, with the arrival of 
Alvaro Obregon to presidential office on December 1, 1920, would subvert some features 
of Zapata’s regional cult to transform him into a secular icon of a nationalist religion. 

As seen in this chapter, in just ten years Zapata’s image accumulated several 
instances of iteration and reinterpretation. The armed conflict period is key to 


understanding how since the very beginning representations of Zapata were ambivalent 


155 All these stories are described in Krauze, El amor a la tierra, 123; and Brunk, “The Mortal Remains of 
Emiliano,” in Death, Dismemberment, and Memory, 149-152. 
156 Up to present, these memories are very much alive in peasant communities across Mexico. A recent and 
interesting compendium of the Zapatista stories can be found in the documentary The Last Zapatistas, 
Forgotten Heroes, directed by Francesco Taboada Tabone, screenplay by Sarah Perrig, produced by 
Manuel Pefiafiel, Fondo Estatal para la Cultura y las Artes de Morelos/Universidad Aut6noma del Estado 
de Morelos/Amazonia Films, 2002. 
Writer Paco Ignacio Taibo II also feeds on the myths surrounding Zapata for one of his novel plots, in 
which the agrarian leader fled to Nicaragua to help Augusto César Sandino with the revolution against 
Americans. Paco Ignacio Taibo, An Easy Thing (New York, NY: Viking, 1990). 
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and susceptible to accommodating diverging agendas and meanings. Unlike any other 
image or figure of his time, Zapata’s image condensed some of the most prevalent 
feelings and ideas of rural and urban Mexico during the turmoil. Either in the political 
cartoons ridiculing Zapata or in the rural corridos exalting him, we can find contrasting 
constructions around race, ethnicity, masculinity, religiosity, and regional and national 
pride. Zapata’s image was the repository and trigger of otherwise abstract notions. For 
urban classes he was the ultimate face of a feared peasantry, while for rural communities 
in south-central Mexico he was the personification of a cultural and spiritual legacy 
merged with the pressing politics of the time. While these oppositional processes and 
associations were so clearly differentiated in the 1910s, they would intertwine and further 
complicate in the post-revolutionary period. 

If when he was alive the image of Zapata had already proved important enough to 
be disputed by different groups, after his assassination its definitive transformation into 
what I call a secular icon (an image of great salience loaded with political and spiritual 
power) would take place. By means of his martyrdom, Zapata reached a status among his 
followers comparable to that held by Catholic saints. Hence, his memorial image—in 
most cases iterations and reinterpretations of the 1911 charro portrait— would become an 
icon of devotion. Throughout the twentieth century, Zapata would grow as a recurring 
presence for different grassroots movements across the U.S.-Mexico space as well as an 
almost compulsory character of the official repertoires through which the Mexican state 
sustained its identity-based nationalist project. In a way, the hero’s image would come to 
be not only the recipient of the legacy of Zapatismo and agrarian ideals but also a 


receiver of general concepts and stereotypes of what Mexico was, is or should be. 
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Chapter Two 


The Gospel According to Diego: Official Afterlives of Zapata’s Icon 


Contrasting the insurgent image that both Zapata and grassroots Zapatismo 
created for themselves during the 1910s, Diego Rivera’s institutionalization of late 
Zapata through his state-commissioned murals constitutes a salient example to 
productively investigate the ways in which Mexico’s post-revolutionary government 
dismantled and transformed the popular, militant legacy of Zapata into a rhetorical device 
to advance some of its social and political agendas. More importantly, the appropriation 
and redefinition of late Zapata in 1920s official public murals attest to the power of 
images and the agency of Rivera to not only intervene in political events but furthermore 
to create interpretations of history far beyond representational aspects. 

This chapter focuses on certain political-artistic events during the immediate years 
that followed Zapata’s assassination in 1919. Marked by the presidential tenures of 
Alvaro Obreg6n (1920-24) and Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28), this is a period when 
Mexico launched an ambitious, all-encompassing reconstruction project, whose 
ideological tenets and official representation would be much in the making. Using 
Rivera’s mural as windows into the production of Mexico’s post-revolutionary official 
narratives, I follow the progressive activation of late Zapata. In a short period of time, 
Zapata went from being vilified as a bandit, outlaw, rapist, and barbarian to be considered 
a saint of agrarian and social agendas in Mexico while also embodying a set of 
exclusionary values associated with nationalism, race, ethnicity, and masculinity. We will 
see how the gradual activations of the peasant leader on the walls of public buildings 
replicated, and in some cases affected, the formation of key concepts and ideologies of 


post-revolutionary nationalism. 
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By centering on the use of Zapata’s icon in some of Rivera’s murals in the 1920s, 
I aim to shed light on the decisive role that the visual activation of Zapata played in 
configuring an official rhetoric for Mexico’s post-revolutionary state. In the midst of 
national reconstruction endeavors, Rivera capitalized on his role as frontrunner painter of 
the ambitious cultural and pedagogic project led by the Minister of Education José 
Vasconcelos in 1921. He thus created images that quickly became decisive for the 
visualization and interpretation of Mexican history. Furthermore, Rivera’s commissioned 
murals were fundamental to the shaping of the official cult of Zapata in most cultural and 
political instances. In fact, most re-activations of Zapata’s legacy in literary and visual 
domains are very much indebted to Rivera’s pioneering imagery. Conflating communist 
and populist ideologies as well as local traditions and religious archetypes and 
iconographies, Rivera crafted an everlasting, adaptable visualization of Zapata and a 
mystical interpretation of Mexico’s revolution that served to advance certain political, 
economic, and cultural programs in Mexico. Straying far from biographical accuracy and 
consciously or unconsciously drawing on Rivera’s remake of Zapata’s memory, different 
groups in the Mexican and U'S. intelligentsia resurrected and assembled this hero 
according to their interests. From this moment onward, Zapata’s image would gain fame 
via its infinite reproduction in Mexican state’s official repertoires and the booming 
Mexican art market and touristic industry in the U.S., a topic discussed in Chapter Three. 

The events included here are additionally connected to what I term the gospel 
according Diego, that is, the capability of this painter to create images that became key in 
visualizing Mexico’s history. Using the biblical analogy is of course to a certain extent 
ironic. The indoctrinatory and transcendental aims Rivera envisioned through his artwork 
and profuse writing remarkably border religious and prophetic characterizations of 


political history. As seen in Chapter One, during the late 1910s certain peasant groups 
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had started to venerate Zapata as a social and spiritual icon. Yet, it is in the afterlife 
instituted by his murder when this process of iconization would take full control of his 
memorialization, thereby leading to the prompt establishment of an agrarian regional cult 
in the state of Morelos and nearby areas, and eventually to the Mexican Congress’ 
declaration of Zapata as a national hero on August 25th, 1931. 

The gospel according to Diego also concerns a great, imaginative storytelling he 
started fabricating in the 1920s in his writings and disseminated through interviews. It 
was through Zapata that Diego forged a revolutionary mythology of himself to not only 
bolster his art but also to compensate the fact that, unlike his fellow painters José 
Clemente Orozco and David Alfaro Siqueiros, he was neither a participant nor a 
bystander in the revolutionary conflict. Rivera, for example, declared it was his own 
father who taught Zapata how to read before the revolution started or that during his brief 
stay in Mexico in 1911—Rivera had been living in Europe since 1907 under the auspices 
of a grant given by Teodoro Dehesa, Porfirian governor of Veracruz—he fought 
alongside the Zapatistas. With the passage of time, his personal mythology of Zapata 
escalated to the nonsensical. Towards the end of his life, he even claimed to have been a 
secret agent helping the Zapatistas blow trains up. Once targeted by the repressive 
government, the courageous painter said he had no other choice but to flee the country. 
Otherwise, he would have found himself “before a firing squad.”!>’ But even in his 
Parisian forced exile, committed Diego was said to have had the memory of Zapata and 
his men so deeply rooted in his heart that he painted what is perhaps his most acclaimed 
cubist work: Zapatista Landscape (1915) (fig. 15). This oil on canvas was supposedly a 


tribute to the revolution he was obliged to abandon. Being an allegory of Mexico, the 


157 Diego Rivera (and Gladys March), My Art, My Life. An Autobiography (New York, NY: The Citadel 
Press, 1960), 92. 
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cubist work comprises typical elements such as the Saltillo serape, a sombrero, and a 
rifle. Yet, it is most likely that Rivera did not make this work with Zapata or the 
Zapatistas in mind.!°§ In any case, revolutionary Rivera affirmed in his autobiography 
that while living in Paris back then he knew well that: “at a time later, when I had found 
myself as a man and artist, I would return to my beautiful homeland and teach the people 
what they must learn.”!5° Whether Rivera did in fact meet Zapata personally or not, or 
where, how and why he specifically started having such admiration for the agrarian 
martyr will always remain a mystery. It is yet undeniable that the duo Rivera-Zapata 
would provide some of the most everlasting images of modern Mexico. 

Considering the convoluted and diverging versions on Zapata’s history and his 
first post-revolutionary appearances, this chapter devotes a good amount of pages to the 
foundational nationalist rhetorics and artistic programs that were created in the 1920s. By 
focusing on the early years of post-revolutionary Mexico, my goal is to unfold a series of 


processes that would shortly after become essential to define the appropriations and 


158 We know that news of the Revolution reached Rivera in Paris through correspondence with his friend 
Martin Luis Guzman, a writer, journalist, and active Villista sympathizer. In one of his letters to his friend, 
the painter refers to the work as his “Mexican trophy.” Fabulist Rivera would later declare that it was 
precisely Guzman who named the picture Zapatista Landscape. In 1915, the writer had visited Rivera’s 
studio to pose for a stylistically very similar cubist portrait. On this episode, see Ramon Favela, Diego 
Rivera los ajios cubistas (Mexico City: Museo Nacional de Arte, 1984), 92; and Sylvia Navarrete, Diego 
Rivera: The Cubist Portraits 1913-1917 (London: Philip Wilson Publishers, 2009), 68. 
In 1930, Marte R. Gomez, director of the National School of Agriculture and Diego’s patron, acquired the 
famous piece. In recent dates, art historian James Oles has provided compelling evidence to sustain that the 
painter or Marte R. Gémez coined the famous title Zapatista Landscape sometime in the 1930s. Likewise, 
Oles has proposed to analyze this work as a crossroads of genres—still life, landscape painting, 
history/costumbrista painting, and self-portraiture. In fact, it is very likely that the cubist painting was 
neither about Zapata, the Zapatistas nor the revolution but rather about Diego himself. James Oles, “Diego 
Rivera, Paisaje Zapatista,” in Pintura. Siglo XX, ed. Dafne Cruz Porchini, Vol. 2, Catalogo comentado del 
acervo del Museo Nacional de Arte (Mexico City: Museo Nacional de Arte, UNAM, forthcoming). 
Additionally, Oles generously shared with me a copy of the lengthy article he is preparing on the Zapatista 
Landscape, which he presented in the form of a lecture at CLA VIS-Permanent Seminar in Latin American 
Art at UT Austin in October 2014. James Oles, “Rivera's Trophy” (unpublished manuscript, University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin, TX, October 2, 2014), 8. 
159 Rivera (and March), My Art, My Life., 95. 
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memorializations of Zapata’s icon throughout time—an icon that featured at the forefront 
of Mexico’s official rhetoric, political and cultural elites turned into an oversimplified 
symbol of peasant and proletarian ideals. These processes specifically involve the 
immediate aftermath of the revolution under the rule of Alvaro Obreg6n, racial 
ideologies, the reworking of religious structures and iconographies in official murals as 
well as the political tensions that led to the end of José Vasconcelos’s tenure at the 
Ministry of Public Education (SEP) (1921-24). Looking at the progressive activation of 
Zapata in political and visual discourses, I analyze the ideological and artistic program of 
Vasconcelos and its catastrophic downfall to then primarily focus on Rivera’s image 
making strategies, especially on his works at the SEP headquarters. In my reassessment 
of this well-studied period of modern Mexican art, I emphasize the conflation of religious 
structures and national values as instituted through the lens of what Claudio Fell— 
Vasconcelos’s main biographer—calls “a spiritual idealism.”!©° This intertwining of 
religion and politics in images would be later reassessed in relation to anticlerical and 
communist perspectives in the late 1920s. Religiosity was a decisive element in the early 
construction of late Zapata as Mexico’s paradigmatic revolutionary figure. In the 
summoning and re-appropriation of this hero by various political discourses and the 
essentialist ideology of mestizaje or crossbreeding, religious traces connected with 
Mexican Catholicism would constantly surface. As this study attempts to demonstrate, 
the prompt invention of a posthumous Zapata owes much of its specific attributes and 
wide expansion to Diego Rivera’s state-sanctioned artistic repertoires and his successive 


commercialization and diffusion in the U.S. 


160 Claude Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los aiios del dguila (1920-1925). Educacién, cultura e 
iberoamericanismo en el México posrevolucionario (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Auténoma de 
México, [1989] 2009), 13. 
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Similarly, his icon also served to put forward the concept of a unifying revolution 
in a country where armed conflicts continued to appear far beyond 1920. As such, the 
institutionalization and mainstream take off of the agrarian leader often coincided and 
collided with grassroots movements across the Mexico-U.S. border (i.e., the various 
Mexican rural insurgent programs and the Chicano Civil Rights Movements). Despite 
sharing ideological concepts and having been fed by the same official myth, the popular 
activations of Zapata’s icon, a topic that I discuss at length in Chapter 3 in connection to 
the Chicana/o movement, had clearly distinct goals and came to contest the state’s 
proprietary domain over the icon. 

Using Rivera’s crafting of Zapata as a case study and springboard of an otherwise 
incommensurable universe of images, I am keen to assess the complicity between 
government apparatuses, religious models and fine arts in the formation of an official 
Zapata. Muralism, to be considered the first avant-garde and socially engaged artistic 
movement outside Europe, was an art form born within the institutional power that, on 
the one hand, helped establish an everlasting official ideology but that also triggered 
important historical tensions—both in regards to continuation and disruption—with 
alternative narratives to those of the post-revolutionary state. 

The first appearance of Zapata in an official discourse or artwork took place in 
1920s frescoes and printmaking. As early as in 1923, and stepping over the toes of the 
Ministry of Public Education José Vasconcelos—one of many enlightened figures who 
rejected Zapata’s regional cult, Rivera’s intervention was crucial when considering that 
while Vasconcelos also encouraged a mystical strain in revolutionary thinking, he had no 
interest in venerating Zapata. Anticipating the 1931 elevation of Zapata into an official 
state’s hero and before anyone else, Rivera used the legacy of this revolutionary icon to 


respond to the political situations of his time. In his oeuvre, Zapata is not only a reflection 
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of the social and political context or a mere illustration of history. Rather, Rivera 
capitalized Zapata as a resource of political intervention. Ahead of politicians and 
historians, Rivera intervened and manipulated the recent past to present the Revolution as 
a resolved conflict. Therefore he presented Zapata and the peasantry as proof of the 
regime’s commitment to agrarian values and land distribution—a commitment that for 
the most part the state only fulfilled partially and for electoral and political reasons. On 
the other hand, the self-proclaimed communist painter employed the peasant leader as a 
crossroads to showcase a pleasing and untroubled resolution to an otherwise persistant 
problem: the political schisms between agrarian and proletarian groups. 

More importantly, Rivera launched a timeless and moral narrative of the hero that 
would prove tremendously useful for Plutarco Elias Calles’s regime (1924-34) and the 
consequential establishment of centralized control in hands of presidential figures and the 
autocratic, sustained rule of the PNR, or National Revolutionary Party (founded in 
1927)—the predecessor of today's Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI-Institutional 
Revolutionary Party). Several artists, intellectuals, and politicians would continue to 
expand and complicate Rivera’s account of Zapata in other murals, official propaganda, 
and textbooks throughout the twentieth century. 

Picking up on Rivera’s invention of Zapata as the agrarian, Indian martyr of the 
Revolution, white U.S. audiences in the 1930s, also found in Zapata an exotic and 
colorful character that came to update and reinforce historical stereotypes of the 
Mexicans —present in U.S. imagination since the nineteenth century. As seen in the last 
section of this chapter, this reworking of Zapata in the U.S. as a kindhearted indigenous 
figure started with Diego Rivera’s solo-exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 


(MoMA) in 1931. The dispersal of Zapata’s icon occurred in tandem with the growing 
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commercial success of Mexico’s revolutionary artistic renaissance for which Rivera was 


the most visible frontrunner. 


THE STATE’S RELIGION OF MESTIZAJE AND THE REJECTION OF ZAPATA 


In 1923 self-declared atheist Diego Rivera created an unusual woodcut of a 
Sacred Heart and a peasant family for the cover of the pamphlet E/ reparto de tierras a 
los pobres no se opone a las ensenanzas de Nuestro Senor Jesucristo y de la Santa Madre 
Iglesia. El pueblo mexicano peleo y sufrid diez anos queriendo hallar la palabra de 
Nuestro Senor Jesucristo (The distribution of land to the poor is not opposed to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and the Holy Mother Church. The Mexican people fought and 
suffered ten years trying to find the word of Our Lord Jesus Christ), written by college 
professor and labor leader Vicente Lombardo Toledano (fig. 16).!°! Rivera’s pastoral 
scene of a planted field presents a naive style and a type of composition that recalls those 


of popular votive paintings or ex-votos—in Rivera’s terms, “retablos’—and Open Air 


161 This pamphlet was prepared sometime between 1921 and 1923 and published under the rubric of the 
Grupo Solidario del Movimiento Obrero (Solidarity Group of the Workers’ Movement-GSMO). The 
GSMO was founded by Lombardo Toledano—then director of the National Preparatory School—in 1922 
and grouped intellectuals such as Alfonso Caso, Daniel Cosio Villegas, Manuel Gémez Morin, Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, and Manuel Toussaint as well as artists such as Rivera, David Alfaro Siqueiros, Xavier 
Guerrero, Roberto Montenegro, and José Clemente Orozco—most of whom were painting the frescoes of 
the school at that time. In the pamphlet, openly declared liberal Catholic Lombardo Toledano combined 
numerous quotations from the Gospels, the church fathers, and the encyclical Reru Novarum (1891) to 
thereby highlight the collective nature of the 1917 Mexican Constitution’s Article 27, dedicated to the 
ownership of land and water as goods of the nation. The discussion of the labor leader was essentially 
moral. On the one hand, he demanded the State fulfill its duty to the poor. On the other hand, he equated 
issues of national ownership to a Christian collectivism. “No one can indeed call themselves owner of 
anything: the land belongs to the nation, that is, to everybody.” Vicente Lombardo Toledano, “El reparto de 
tierras a los pobres no se opone a las ensefianzas de Nuestro Sefior Jesucristo y de la Santa Madre Iglesia. 
El pueblo mexicano pele6 y sufrid diez afios queriendo hallar la palabra de Nuestro Sefior Jesucristo,” in E/ 
clero politico en la historia de México (Mexico City: Centro de Estudios Filos6ficos, Politicos y Sociales 
“Vicente Lombardo Toledano,” 1991), 3. 

Rivera’s print also appeared in the second and last issue of the GSMO official magazine, Vida mexicana, 
March 1923, 13. 
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School works, a style that Rivera would praise as authentically Mexican in that it 
supposedly demonstrated the existence of a timeless indigenous legacy, a sort of 
surviving primitivism.!®? In the midst of their daily tasks, Jesus Christ transfigured into 
the Sacred Heart has decided to visit this peasant family so as to announce that land 
distribution is both a divine right of the Mexican peasantry and the social reward of a 
successful revolution. In the lower right corner, a caring mother and diligent wife sits 
directly on the soil, carrying her baby in her arms. At her feet lies a basket with the lunch 
she has brought to feed her husband. Beside her is also a discarded shotgun, which, one 
can infer, the peasant used to fight in the revolutionary conflict. Because the war is over, 
this family can return to farming. In the middle ground, the hardworking father drives a 
plow pulled by two oxen while the epiphany takes place before his eyes. Like a burst of 
glory, the Sacred Heart has come down from heaven to bring the good news. 
Concordantly with this representation, the pamphlet’s opening sentence prominently 
states: “Current Revolution in Mexico and around the world, is nothing but the 
continuation of the establishment of an order born of the doctrine of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who teaches us to rule the earth for the love of one another and not by 
selfishness.”’!6 

Both Lombardo Toledano’s manifesto and Rivera’s illustration endorse the 


legitimate right of Mexican peasants to land on two specific levels. First, by using the 


162 On Rivera’s praising of votive painting, see Diego Rivera, “Retablos: the True and only Pictoric 
Expression of Mexican people = Los retablos: verdadera actual y Unica expresion pict6rica del pueblo 
mexicano,” Mexican Folkways 1, no. 3 (October/November 1925): 7-12, accessed April 11, 2015, 
http://icaadocs .mfah.org/icaadocs/ELARCHIVO/RegistroCompleto/tabid/99/doc/734088/language/es- 
MX/Default.aspx. 

For the Open Air Schools, see Monografia de las escuelas de pintura al aire libre, México (Mexico City: 
Secretaria de Educacion Publica, Editorial “Cultura,” 1926); and especially Olivier Debroise’s discussion 
of Mexican primitivism and racism in Figuras en el trépico. Plastica méxicana 1920-1940 (Barcelona: 
Océano, 1984), 33. Another interesting analysis of the idealization of rural life during the 1920s can be 
found in James Oles, Art and Architecture in Mexico (London: Thames & Hudson, 2013), 246-55. 

163 | ombardo Toledano, “El Reparto de tierras,” 1. 
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image of the Sacred Heart—a popular saint that had gained an important political 
currency among the Mexican faithful during the revolutionary conflict in the figure of 
Cristo Rey, a particular devotion of the Sacred Heart!®*—and proclaiming divine 
protection to the poor, the artist and the labor leader are deliberately confronting the 
conservative clergy and landowners who survived the revolution. Second, they are 
sending a message to president Alvaro Obregén to make land distribution effective— 
something the Zapatistas had set forth in the 1914 Aguascalientes Convention, thus 
resulting in its integration to the Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution drafted in 1917, 
but that the former regime of Venustiano Carranza (1917-20) did not comply with. 
However, beyond any specific agenda concerning this pamphlet and illustration, I elect to 
analyze them as a starting point for the negotiation and juxtaposition of political 
discourses and religious structures, both in form and content, in post-revolutionary 


Mexico and especially in relation to the crafting of Zapata’s icon.'® Moreover, the 


164 On the cult of Cristo Rey during the revolution and more importantly during the Cristero War, see 
Jaime Cuadriello, “Muerte y resurreccidn del poder temporal: ;Viva Cristo Rey!,” in Las artes a la 
arquitectura del poder, ed. Victor Minguez (Castellé de la Plana, Spain: Universitat Jaume I, 2013), 53-78; 
Renato Gonzalez Mello and Citlali Salazar, “El monumento a la Revolucién el monumento a Cristo Rey,” 
in Historia, naci6n y regidn, comp. Veronica Oiki6n Solano (Zamora, Mich.: El Colegio de Michoacan, 
2007), 351-66. 

165 Albeit less conspicuous, the juxtaposition of politics and religious structures continued to shape 
Mexico’s new nationalism. Neither Lombardo Toledano nor Rivera would again present Christianity in a so 
resolutely favorably light for a number of reasons—the most immediate and obvious was the launch of 
state anticlerical policies under president Plutarco Elias Calles in 1924. While Lombardo Toledano 
remained a discrete observant of social Catholicism—disregarding any Church authority and in favor of 
communism and dialectical materialism—Rivera would declare himself an overt atheist, Jacobin, and 
communist. Indeed, as it was his custom and particularly after his stay in the Soviet Union between 1927 
and 1928 the painter erected a whole mythology around his atheism and started to increasingly depict 
anticlerical scenes in his frescoes. In his autobiography, published three years after his death, the painter 
included a passage where he narrated how at the age of six he allegedly called the parishioners attending a 
celebration in his native Guanajuato fools and fanatics. One cannot help but notice the parallels between 
this story and that of the “Finding in the Temple,” also called “Christ among the Doctors,” contained in the 
Gospel of Luke (2:41-52). In that passage twelve-year-old Jesus engages in a theological discussion with 
the elders, who are amazed at his learning. Rivera (and March), My Art, My Life, 5—7. 

On Lombardo Toledano’s Catholic ideology and anticlerical vision, see Vicente Lombardo Toledano: El 
clero politico en la historia de México, comp. Marcela Lombardo Otero (Mexico City: Centro de Estudios 
Filoséficos, Politicos y Sociales Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 1991). 
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iconographic scheme Rivera rehearsed in his woodcut would later surface in comparable 
manners and complicate his state-commissioned 1920s frescos, during and after 
Vasconcelos’s tenure at the SEP. Concordant with Vasconcelos’s allegorical rendition of 
mestizaje, Rivera would first replace the Sacred Heart with esoteric, universal allegories 
to then replace it with the image of Zapata, who, as we will see below, Vasconcelos 
disavowed as a true representative of the Mexican people or the revolutionary phase. 
Such a process of substitution of religious imagery by allegorical and historical characters 
deserves explanation and must be read along the lines of a gradual creation of the mestizo 
ideology and the role given to public art. 

While Rivera’s presentation of a Sacred Heart may seem atypical in his overall 
production, its presence is yet very telling of the transformation of Judeo-Christian 
contents in the early post-revolutionary years—a process that not only affected Rivera but 
most of his fellow painters. In the first mural programs, especially during the three years 
of José Vasconcelos’s tenure at the SEP, commissioned artists often used Christian 
imagery and allegoric schemes that resonate with different spiritual and esoteric 
traditions as well as with early Renaissance and Byzantine art. In a moment of national 
reconstruction and very much informed by Vasconcelos’s humanist and theosophical 
proposals on education, eugenics and aesthetics as the foundational tools for the new 
nation, artists deployed religious models to convey a socialist and spiritual message. 
Take, for example, some frescoes at the National Preparatory School (ENP)—the first 


building in which Vasconcelos implemented his public art experiment in bulk. In these 


See also the legendary debate between Lombardo Toledano and Antonio Caso on the nature and mission 
that the Mexican university should have, which for Caso should respond to a liberal humanism, while for 
Lombardo Toledano should respond to a Marxist materialism. Despite their different positions, Catholicism 
notably informed both thinkers. Antonio Caso and Vicente Lombardo Toledano, “Debate” (presented at 
Primer Congreso de Universitarios Mexicanos, Mexico City, Mexico, September 7, 1933), accessed 
December 16, 2014, http://www.etcetera.com.mx/2000/370/acvlt370.html. 
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murals artists borrowed Christian themes and reworked classical iconographies and 
biblical topics such as the Pantocrator, the Madonna and Child, and the Trinity.!° 

The appearance of these religious elements, however, by no means speaks of a 
clerical leaning in the political and artistic programs. Alternatively, it refers to the fusion 
of humanist and spiritual traditions with a socialist and nationalist agenda at an embrionic 
time and under the mystical idea of Mexico’s rebirth. As art historian Fausto Ramirez 
explains, some early murals “point to the will to unite socialism and Christianity.”!®’ 
Similarly, other art historians such as Mari Carmen Ramirez have framed mural programs 
under Obregon from the lenses of the revolution as a “spiritual force,” or in the case of 
Renato Gonzalez Mello as a sort of “negative theology,” in which biblical structures and 


themes were subverted to benefit the state, thus acquiring a revolutionary and secular 


166 See, for instance, Creation (1922) by Rivera; Allegory of the Virgin of Guadalupe (1922-23) by Fermin 
Revueltas; or Maternity (1923) and Revolutionary Trinity (1924) by José Clemente Orozco. 
It is perhaps muralist José Clemente Orozco who best described in a 1947 article how this convolution of 
religious topics shaped the very first murals in the 1920s: “Doing an examination of the themes of the 
modern Mexican mural paintings, we find the following facts: all painters began with matters arising from 
traditional Christian iconography or frankly and literally taken from it. The first murals showcased the 
bearded or beardless figure of the Pantocrator, virgins, angels, the Holy Sepulchre, martyrs, and even the 
Virgin of Guadalupe.” José Clemente Orozco, “Notas acerca de la técnica de la pintura mural en México en 
los ultimos 25 afios,” in Orozco, by Luis Cardoza y Aragén, 2nd ed. (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, 2005), 170-71, excerpt from José Clemente Orozco. Exposicién Nacional (Mexico City: 
INBAL, 1947). 
Despite the voluminous recent scholarship on Mexican muralism, the best revisions of the movement under 
Vasconcelos’s tenure can still be found in Jean Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance 1920-1925 (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1963)—a thorough and engaging historical account based on primary 
sources and testimonies from different artists; the exhaustive study of Mari Carmen Ramirez-Garcia, “The 
Ideology and Politics of the Mexican Mural Movement: 1920-1925” (PhD diss., The University of 
Chicago, 1989); and more recently, Renato Gonzalez Mello’s innovative comparative analysis of esoteric 
and political discourses in murals, La mdquina de pintar: Rivera, Orozco y la invencion de un lenguaje. 
Emblemas, trofeos y caddveres (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Estéticas, 2008), esp. 11-205. 
167 Fausto Ramirez Rojas, “Diego Rivera, Planta baja del Patio del Trabajo de la SEP,” in Catdlogo 
razonado I, ed. Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, Vol. I, Muralismo Mexicano, 1920-1940 (Mexico City: FCE, 
Universidad Veracruzana, UNAM, INBA, 2012), 142. 
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character.!°8 Partially inspired by early Italian renaissance and Mexico’s sixteenth- 
century evangelization and colonial murals, Vasconcelos saw in monumental and didactic 
art a primeval tool for his crusade, a crusade seeking the conversion of individuals into 
the secular religion of State. In his view, true artists “must work for art and religion, and 
the modern religion—the modern fetish—is the socialist State organized for the common 
good.”!© He firmly believed art could help emancipating and transforming the masses. 
This transformation, though, did not only entail socioeconomic or political aspects but 


also a larger transcendental evolution of society.!7° 


168 Ramirez-Garcia, “The Ideology and Politics,” 95-96; and Renato Gonzélez Mello, “El régimen visual y 
el fin de la Revolucion,” in La fabricacion del arte nacional a debate (1920-1950), comp. Esther Acevedo, 
vol. 3, Hacia otra historia del arte en México (Mexico City: CONACULTA, CURARE, A.C., 2002), 286. 
169 «José Vasconcelos por Ortega,” El Universal Ilustrado (Mexico City), November 23, 1923, 35. 

Serge Gruzinski further explores this comparison in the last pages of his book, finding important 
similarities between the sixteenth-century Franciscan images, baroque imagery, and post-revolutionary 
frescoes. See Gruzinski, Images at War: Mexico, 220-21. 

Many conservative intellectual and artists disapproved Vasconcelos’s artistic program and lamented the 
departure from academic painting. This controversy is well summarized in Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los 
atios, 396-404. 

170 Being a champion of theosophy—a doctrine of esoteric philosophy concerning with a hidden 
knowledge that offers individuals enlightenment and salvation— Vasconcelos opposed August Comte’s 
widespread theory of the law of the three stages, which privileged the scientific/positive state as the most 
developed. In 1924 he alternatively presented in the Ministry’s official bulletin his own theory of the law of 
the three stages of humankind.!”° In it, he proposed that human development started at the “material stage” 
marked by the most basic physical demands and instincts—the stage in which primitive tribes organized 
due to primarily material needs. Then came the “intellectual stage,” according to him which at the time 
prevailed in most nations. In this stage common life is dominated by a utilitarian selfish calculation and 
intelligence is superior to physical force. Above any logic and beyond any material or moral interest, 
Vasconcelos placed the “aesthetic stage” as the most developed and yet to come phase. Not incidentally, he 
foresaw this utter development materializing in Latin America as a result of its mestizo people. 
Vasconcelos’s racialized Bolivarianism countered U.S. imperialism by positing mestizaje as the cultural 
blend whereby all races would come together, and both intellectual and aesthetic experiences would 
crystallize in what he would later refer as the “cosmic race.” On Vasconcelos’s philosophy, see Tru 
Leverette, “New Americans: Race, Mixture, and Nation in the Work of Jean Toomer and José 
Vasconcelos,” South Atlantic Review 73, no. 3 (summer 2009): 61-85. 

For Vasconcelos’s writings on Simon Bolivar and his oppositional use of Bolivarism to confront the effects 
of the U.S. Monroe Doctrine in Latin America, see especially José Vasconcelos, “Hispanoamericanismo y 
panamericanismo,” in Bolivarismo y Monroismo. Temas Iberoamericanos, 3rd. ed. (Santiago de Chile: 
Ediciones Ercilla, 1937),9-21. For an interpretation on these ideas, see Stephen M. Park, The Pan 
American Imagination: Contested Visions of the Hemisphere in  Twentieth-Century 
Literature (Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Press, 2014), Ch. 2. Also, on Vasconcelos’s 1935 
screenplay for a biopic of Bolivar, see Ismael Carvallo Robledo, “El Simon Bolivar de Vasconcelos. 
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With this platform in mind, Vasconcelos saw art as an anticipation of the nation’s 
destiny. Muralists were called to portray what the country was meant to be. This looking 
into the future rather than into the past or even the present would explain why early 
murals deliberately avoid representing the violence from the preceding decade.'7! These 
murals were, otherwise, primarily allegorical. Drawing from avant-garde styles, they 
refashioned classical iconographies and esoteric symbols.!77 Murals under Vasconcelos 
were for the most part ahistorical and untroubled. They were attempting, even 
experimenting with how to present the prophecy of Mexico’s modern mestizo society for 
both external and local audiences. 

On the international level, public art was a convenient tool of promotion for a 
government desperate to foster a positive image able to bring foreign capital to the 
country. Despite Vasconcelos’s ideological and disagreements with some of the artists’ 
“popular” ideas —for example artists’ insistence on portraying “Indians” rather than more 
important universal subjects such as “Homer’s Iliad, with classical Greek figures, or 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote”!7*—murals offered a favorable showcasing of Mexico’s 
renovated spirit.!7* Murals presented Mexico as a modern nation committed to avant- 


garde practices at a time when this country was perceived abroad as primitive, barbaric, 


Heroismo clasico e Imperio generador,” El catoblepas. Revista critica del presente, no. 113 (July 2011): 4, 
accessed April 8, 2015, http://www.nodulo.org/ec/2011/n113p04.htm. 
171 Robin Adéle Greeley, “Muralism and the State in Post-Revolutionary Mexico, 1920-1970,” in Mexican 
Muralism: A Critical History, ed. Alejandro Anreus, Leonard Folgarait, and Robin Adéle Greeley 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2012), 15-17. 
172 For the secret esoteric language in murals, see Gonzdlez Mello, La maquina de pintar, 47-72, and 97— 
116. 
173 On Vasconcelos’s censorship of Emilio Amero’s murals at the main reading room at the Ministry of 
Education, see Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance, 269-71. 
'74 Intellectual Carlos Monsivdis rightly noticed how Alvaro Obregén’s regime took full advantage of 
public art with propagandistic purposes. In his view, murals served to quickly and effectively proclaim one 
idea: “the Mexican Revolution is so strong that it already sponsors art—even before taking over the 
interpretation of history.” Carlos Monsivais, “El muralismo: la reinvencién de México,” Fractal VIII, no. 
31 (October/December 2003), accessed April 4, 2015, http://www .mxfractal.org/F3 1 Monsivais.html. 
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and most importantly as an unsafe place for investment.'7> The promotion of murals, both 
by the government and intellectual expats, thus served propagandistic means whereby 
Mexico attempted to present itself as a sophisticated and modern nation supportive of the 
arts and open to industrialization.!”° On a cultural front, this showcase of revolutionary 
Mexico also paved the way for enthusiastic international acceptance. U.S. and European 
visitors and émigrés started coming to Mexico in the 1920s, manifesting what Monsivais 
calls “a faith in the revolution’s aesthetic.”!’7 A faith, however, we should assess along 
the demoralized sentiments of the West after World War I, and the hopes for alternative 
modes of proletarian governance that the 1917 Russian Revolution sparked in leftist 
intelligentsia. In this context, Mexico resembled a revolutionary utopia but with the mark 
of an exotic culture. In a way, all eyes were on Mexico at this time, as one of the first 
major revolutions of the twentieth century; the hopes of progressives were high, for they 
were curious, as well as concerned and disappointed with developments at home. 

On the local level, murals strived to construct what Robin Greeley calls “an 
ideology of cross-class national consensus.”!78 Obregén’s centralist and populist agenda 
attempted to reconcile the visions of the longtime oligarchic hacienda system with that of 
the incipient national urban bourgeoisie. Additionally, the discourses around murals 
sought to resolve racial and regional conflicts by depicting popular classes, especially 


timeless native subjects. Despite the fact that Zapatismo had been largely disarmed and 


175 Obregon sought to reactivate foreign trade and investments, chiefly with the U.S., that had considerably 
decreased during the revolutionary armed conflict, and which had also been substantially affected by the 
1917 Constitution clauses that restricted foreign ownership in the country. Up to 1923, for instance, the 
USS. did not officially recognize Obregén’s government. Comparable to Monsivais’s discussion and in part 
departing from some of this intellectual’s ideas, Mari Carmen Ramirez further examines how Obregén’s 
government fought negative perceptions of Mexico related to barbarity by means of Vasconcelos’s 
civilizing project. See Ramirez-Garcia, “The Ideology and Politics,” 95-104. 

176 Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los afios, 412. 

177 Monsivais, “El muralismo: la reinvenci6n.” 

178 Greeley, “Muralism and the State,” in Mexican Muralism: A Critical, 18. 
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absorbed by the State, rural revolts remained a constant threat to economic interests. The 
situation would soon change. 

By 1923 the state begin to timidly spread a version of the revolution among 
peasants in which Zapatismo was ideologically confronted with former president 
Venustiano Carranza’s indifference to social reform. By proclaiming Obregon an heir of 
Madero and Zapata, some politicians and especially Zapatista figures that had became 
state’s officials tried to erase any ideological ties between the current government and 
Carrancismo, which was connected to Obregon until 1916.'7? Carranza was thought to be 
responsible for orchestrating Zapata’s murder. While Zapatista troops had become part of 
the national army and Zapata’s legacy smoothly began to filter into some political 
speeches—mostly to gain approval with agrarian organizations—his presence in murals 
and textbooks did not fully take place until Vasconcelos resigned his position at the SEP. 
Aside from the willingness to avoid any revolutionary representations in official 
repertoires, Vasconcelos had a particular rejection for Zapata, who in his opinion was the 
scourge of his movement: “la lacra del zapatismo.”!8° He considered Zapata an 
authoritarian mestizo cacique who had taken advantage of the Indian struggle, had 
reserved for his own benefit a ranch, and illegally given other ranches to his brother 
Eufemio, a lover, and friends. This mestizo consideration of Zapata is important here in 
that it highlights Vasconcelos’s denial of Zapatismo as a true indigenous movement, on 
the one hand, as it also frames Zapata as a model of corrupt mestizaje. For him, Zapata 


was an illiterate and drunk leader, and Zapatismo a poorly inspired movement 


179 Tlene V. O’Malley, The Myth of the Revolution: Hero Cults and the Institutionalization of the Mexican 
State, 1920-1940 (New York: Greenwood Press, 1986), 48-50. 
180 José Vasconcelos, El Desastre: El Proconsulando, vol. 2, Memorias (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1982), 34. 
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“regimented by the Aztec horror of shootings without trial.”!8! While recognizing the 
issue of land reparation to peasantry as being of the utmost importance for Mexico’s 
larger modernizing project, Vasconcelos neither had esteem for the Zapatista tenets nor 
for the Plan of Ayala, which he indeed considered a slightly different counterfeit of 
Madero’s Plan of San Luis.!8* If Zapata was not more than a debauched mestizo 
representing the barbaric aspects of the revolution, Madero was instead the wholesome 
educated “criollo” or white man that truly embodied revolutionary values. Furthermore, 
Vasconcelos attempted not only to occupy the symbolic space Madero had left but, as 
Mari Carmen Ramirez claims, but also to become the modern revolutionary leader.!*? 


However, not everyone agreed with him. 


181 José Vasconcelos, Ulises Criollo: La tormenta, vol. 1,Memorias (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1982), 609. 
182 Tbid., 610. 
183 Ramirez-Garcia, “The Ideology and Politics,” 98-99. 
Besides the more obvious rifts separating the tenets and means of Vasconcelos’s enlightened project and 
those of grassroots Zapatismo, his hatred for Zapata was in part triggered by one event in particular that 
goes back in time. In November 1914 Vasconcelos was elected Minister of Instruction by the provisional 
government of Eulalio Gutiérrez—created as a result of the Aguascalientes Convention that brought 
together all the revolutionary forces of the time in an attempt to pacify the country and call for democratic 
elections. Yet, the resolutions of that convention were not respected. Shortly after, Gutiérrez found himself 
defending his government’s legitimacy from Carrancistas, Villistas and Zapatistas all at once. It is believed 
that at some point, Zapata instructed the capture and death of Vasconcelos. In his account of Mexican 
muralism, French artist Jean Charlot comments Zapata wanted Vasconcelos’s head to give teacher Otilio 
Montafio—Zapata’s mentor and co-author of the Plan of Ayala—the Ministry of Instruction’s leading post. 
This threat and the imminent fall of Gutiérrez’s government forced Vasconcelos out of the country. With 
the mission of getting President Woodrow Wilson’s aid for the Gutiérrez’s administration, Vasconcelos 
fled to the U.S. Nevertheless, by the time he got to Washington, D.C., Wilson had resolved in favor of 
Venustiano Carranza. The philosopher would then remain in exile until June 1920, when interim president 
Adolfo de la Huerta brought him back to lead and reorganize the National Autonomous University of 
Mexico (UNAM). One year later, elected president Obregé6n appointed him to the SEP. On these events, 
see Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance, 85-87; Eulalio Gutiérrez, Manifiesto del ciudadano 
Presidente Provisional de la Republica, Eulalio Gutiérrez. Acuerdo de alta justicia destituyendo a los 
generales Francisco Villa, Emiliano Zapata y Venustiano Carranza, January 15, 1915, in Planes politicos, 
proclamas, manifiestos y otros documentos de la Independencia al México moderno, 1812-1940, comp. 
Roman Iglesias Gonzalez (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. Instituto de 
Investigaciones Juridicas, n.d.), 744-51, accessed April 17, 2015, 
http://www.biblioteca.tv/artman2/publish/1915_210/Manifiesto_del_ciudadano_Presidente_Provisional_de 
1866.shtml; Cristopher Dominguez Michael, “José Vasconcelos, padre de los bastardos,” in Ulises 
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In contrast to Vasconcelos’s abhorrence of Zapata, he held in high regard some of 
the Zapatista intelligentsia—whom historian Samuel Brunk calls the “city boys,’—a 
group of young urban criollos and intellectuals such as Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, 
Octavio Paz Solérzano, and Gildardo Magafia.'*+ Stemming from anarchist and liberal 
ideologies, these belletrists assisted Zapata in modeling a more ambitious and _all- 
encompassing political agenda in national terms.!8° Vasconcelos’s respect for Zapatista 
intelligentsia was equivalently oppositional to the depravation of agency peasants 
received under Vasconcelos’s ideology.!8° Such a patronizing perception of indigenous 
peoples along with his aversion for Zapata speak in part to why Vasconcelos’s rendition 
of mestizaje never considered Zapatismo or contemporary peasants at all, but instead 


more abstract notions linked to local cultures, especially in connection to ancestral Pre- 


Criollo. Edicién critica, by José Vasconcelos, comp. Claude Fell (San Jose, Costa Rica: Universidad de 
Costa Rica, 2000), 996; and Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los afios, Ch. 1. 

184 Some of them later joined Obregén’s post-revolutionary program while others became important 
players in Mexico’s cultural arena. Furthermore, they contributed to the positive promotion of Zapata’s 
legacy. Brunk, “Zapata and the City Boys,” 33-65. 

185 Tn his memoirs written in exile from San Antonio, TX in the 1930s, Vasconcelos referred to them as 
“the good Zapatismo.” Once Zapata was dead, “the educated and selfless remained.” They were a group of 
“clean men and sincere revolutionaries” committed to save “the agrarian idea that demands the destruction 
of large estates and the creation of small property,” as well as “the land restitution granted to the Indian in 
the Colony.” Vasconcelos, El Desastre: El Proconsulando, 34. 

While I greatly rely on Vasconcelos’s memoirs in this chapter, it must be noted that his accounts should be 
read with caution, as they are re-creations shaped by the passage of time and the radicalization of 
conservative ideas that by the late 1930s made him a supporter of National Socialism. Whenever possible, I 
contrast Vasconcelos’s memoirs with other accounts or historical sources of the time. The same 
clarification applies to Rivera’s biographical narrations. On Vasconcelos’s links to Nazism, see Héctor 
Orestes Aguilar, “Ese olvidado nazi mexicano de nombre José Vasconcelos,” Jstor 8, no. 30 (Fall 2007): 
148-57, accessed May 13, 2015, http://www.istor.cide.edu/archivos/num_30/coincidencias.pdf. 

186 Elsewhere in his memoirs, Vasconcelos commented on the participation of these “city boys” in 
Zapatismo: “In Mexico, whites make the campaigns of indigenous fanaticism; Indians generally do not talk 
about their caste; they try to pretend they are white. And the campaign of radical indigenismo is a 
Protestant imperialist work of a so subtle penetration that is undertaken by men such as Diaz Soto, 
somehow Catholic, perfectly Spanish, and deprived of any sympathy for the Anglo-Saxon.” 
Vasconcelos, Ulises Criollo: La tormenta, 610. 
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Columbian roots. For the philosopher: “The Indian was a good bridge for mestizaje,” a 
way through which “lower types of species will be absorbed by the superior type.”’!87 

Let us now see how these tensions affected mural programs. Diego Rivera’s first 
government-commissioned fresco, Creation (1922-23) at the ENP’s’ Bolivar 
Amphitheater, is perhaps the most eloquent example of how Vasconcelos’s tenets and the 
racial ideology of mestizaje merged with religious structures towards an ahistorical, 
metaphysical rendition of Mexico’s modern utopia in the first years of muralism (fig. 17). 
In consonance with Vasconcelos’s program, this fresco does not represent revolutionary 
events but instead their most transcendental result: the origin of the new mestizo nation— 
a nation that up to 1924 Vasconcelos would purposefully present stripped of any literal 
revolutionary content. Resembling the style of quattrocento and Byzantine paintings, 
Rivera presents the birth of the mestizo civilization. At the center of the composition, 
flanked by two angels, is a celestial semicircle that represents the Holy Trinity or the 
Primal Energy. Below, the Pantocrator, “the divine son,” emerges in the niche assigned to 
the organ. Presented in the form of a dark-skinned “Dionysus or Jesus Christ” for 
Christian iconography, this divine son resembles Rivera’s face—a strategy of self- 
representation the artist will repeat many times in his production. Dionysus tops the tree 
of life and the four symbols of the tetramorph or the evangelists: the lion, the man, the 


eagle, and the ox.!88 On the side panels, Rivera portrayed diverse allegorical human 


187 José Vasconcelos, La raza césmica. Mision de la raza iberoamericana. Notas de viajes ala América de 
Sur (Madrid, Spain: Agencia mundial de libreria, 1925), 25. 

188 T base this description and the quoted concepts in a 1922 interview with Rivera and two articles by the 
artist himself. See Juan de la Sena, “Diego Rivera en el anfiteatro de la Preparatoria,” El Universal 
Tustrado (Mexico City), April 6, 1922,22; Diego Rivera, “Las pinturas decorativas del anfiteatro de la 
preparatoria (1/18/1923),” in Textos de arte, comp. Xavier Moyssén Echeverria (Mexico City: Universidad 
Nacional Aut6noma de México, Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, 1986), 45-49; and Diego Rivera, 
“Las pinturas decorativas del anfiteatro de la preparatoria,’ “El anfiteatro de la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria,’ EJ Arquitecto, no. 5 (September 1925):3-18, accessed April 11, 2015, 
http://icaadocs .mfah.org/icaadocs/ELARCHIVO/RegistroCompleto/tabid/99/doc/732884/language/es- 
MX/Default.aspx. 
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representations of the arts, sciences, and other cardinal and theological virtues that 
resonate with Vasconcelos’s ideas.!®° Friends and fellow artists served as sitters for these 
allegories. The overarching esoteric topic in these panels is the “emanation of the spirit”: 
the female spirit to the left, and the male to the right. At the base of each panel are the 
naked bodies of the first mestizo couple: a brown-skinned Eve incarnated in Guadalupe 
Marin—soon-to-be Rivera’s wife—to the left; and to the right, a mestizo Adam 
embodied in the foreshortening of his assistant Amado de la Cueva. 

Vasconcelos’s abstract notion of mestizaje aimed at forming an amalgam of all 
classes, races, and ethnicities. Boosted by nationalism as the country’s unique religion, 
mestizaje and shortly after indigenismo—the positive consideration of indigenous culture 
in the country’s life, commonly interchanged and juxtaposed with mestizaje— would 
bring about a nationalist ever-lasting formula that essentialized and erased people’s 
differentiations. Albeit intended from a positive outlook and distant from the Porfirian 
“positivist materialism,” Vasconcelos and the pioneers of indigenismo kept up with 
Porfirian racist paradigms, considering race as an independent (innate, biological) factor, 
rather than one socially and_ historically constructed.!°° This emergence and 
implementation of mestizaje in Mexico should be read along other Latin American 
national ideologies in the first half of the twentieth century. In most cases, these 
ideologies followed the Mexican path. Nineteenth-century liberal narratives were thus 
reformulated in light of eugenics that favored racial mixtures as devices of national 


imagination.!?! Yet, racial and ethnic differences remained absent in legal terms within 


189 See especially José Vasconcelos, El monismo estético, ensayos (Mexico City: Tip. Murgia, 1918), 56— 
63. 

190 Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los afios, 13. 

191 Tn Latin American countries, the most representative examples of these currents are mestizaje—as a 
mixture of Indian and white, or white and black—and Indigenismo, and for Brazil, racial democracy. 
Drawing from a faith in the physical, cultural and moral force of the environment, intellectual circles 
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these programs. Post-revolutionary Mexican nationalism, for example, forged the 
fictitious idea of an all-encompassing Mexican race and the patronizing celebration of 
indigenismo.'%? All of which yielded to the systematic obliteration in the public debate of 
a serious consideration of the category of race and the continuation of racist and 
discriminatory practices, now concealed and normalized by a_ condescending 
Mexicanidad or Mexicanness for which Zapata’s icon would be pivotal.!9? With the end 
of Vasconcelos’s tenure at the Minister of Education on July 2° 1924 and the advent of 
Callismo, historicism would start profusely populating mural repertoires and 
propaganda.!*4 Zapata would then emerge as the ultimate embodiment of Mexicanidad. 
Furthermore, his icon would progressively become a revolutionary secular Sacred Heart, 
which in Rivera’s works would perform as the holy messenger, prototypical martyr, and 
saint of an ended revolution. Indistinctively presented as an intersection of mestizaje, 
indigenismo, and other moral values, post-revolutionary Zapata served the purposes of a 


refurbished anticlerical nationalism. 


sought to shape the racial destinies of the nations. Thomas C. Holt, “The First New Nations,” foreword 
to Race and Nation in Modern Latin America, by Nancy P. Appelbaum, Anne S. Macpherson, and Karin 
Alejandra Rosemblatt (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2003), 11. 

192 A critical analysis of racial ideologies and eugenics in post-revolutionary Mexico can be found in 
Deborah Dorotinsky, “La vida de un archivo: México indigena y la fotografia etnografica de los afios 
cuarenta en México” (PhD diss., Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México, 2003). 

193 Tn practice, Mexicanidad, other cross-racial ideologies alike and the absence of a material recognition of 
racism in Latin America have been perpetuators of “pigmentocracies,” that is, the hierarchical systems of 
social disparity regarding racial elements, ethnicity, and skin color. On pigmentocracies and the prevalence 
of racism in Latin American contexts, see Edward Eric Telles, Pigmentocracies: Ethnicity, Race, and Color 
in Latin America (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2014), 3-4. 

This invisibility of racial differences certainly resonates with the color blindness of post-racial contexts. On 
the prevalence of racist discourses and practices in contemporary societies, see David Theo Goldberg, 
“Racial Reverberations,” in Teoria del color/Color Theory, ed. Helena Chavez Mac Gregor, Alejandra 
Labastida, and Cuauhtémoc Medina (Mexico City: Museo Universitario de Arte Contemporaneo-UNAM, 
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A POLITICAL MAELSTROM: THE RISE OF AN ICON 


Emiliano Zapata’s icon appeared for the first time in an official repertoire in one 
of Diego Rivera’s frescoes at the Ministry of Public Education headquarters in November 
1923.!95 This building formerly housed the convent of the Incarnation and is located on 
Avenida Brazil, near the Plaza of Santo Domingo, just a couple of blocks north of the 
Cathedral and the Zocalo. By official repertoire I refer here to textbooks, pamphlets, 
propaganda, and any other written or visual sanctioned-paraphernalia issued by the State. 
Zapata’s legacy was, of course, very much alive on the regional level in grassroots 
peasant movements, agrarian organizations, and to some extent in the institutional 
discourse of the state of Morelos, whose control Obregén had handed over to Zapatista 
heirs and agrarian politicians. Yet, this regional cult of Zapata did not produce any visual 
propaganda or new imagery surrounding the hero in the early 1920s. What continued to 
circulate though were the leader’s portraits taken during the revolution. 

Staggeringly, the very first “official Zapata” surfaced on the SEP walls during the 
last phase of Vasconcelos’s tenure. As if this were not enough, the panel where Rivera 
painted his first Zapata—along with another panel featuring Zapatista teacher Otilio 
Montafio—is situated just a few feet away from the office that Vasconcelos and, from 
that moment onward, all other education ministers would occupy (figs. 18-19). Located 


in room 311, the minister’s office is on the second floor of the inner courtyard of the 


195 Before this post-revolutionary Zapata, the only other picture known of a Zapatista topic is Fernando 
Leal’s Zapatista Camp (1921-22), an oil on canvas realized when Leal formed part of the Open Air 
Schools. This work though does not present Zapata but a pastoral scene where a group of Zapatistas is lying 
on the grass, having lunch, and playing music. It is worth noticing how the central figure has a prayer card 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe stuck to his hat. According to Leal, Vasconcelos saw an unfinished version of 
this painting in of his visits to the schools. Due to his artistic merits more than the topic, Leal says 
Vasconcelos then invited him to join the team of painters at the EPN. Fernando Leal, “Reminiscences,” in 
The Mexican Mural Renaissance 1920-1925, by Jean Charlot (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1963), 166. 
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ministry building (figs. 20-22). This courtyard is better known as the Courtyard of Work 
(Patio del Trabajo)—the title Rivera gave to this monumental three-story mural cycle 
painted between March 1923 to April 1924. Thanks to a 1927 chronology that Rivera 
dictated himself, and contrary to most published literature on the SEP murals, it is certain 
that Rivera executed the representations of Zapata and Montafio in November 1923.!%° 
Furthermore, it is now clear that Rivera completed this allegorical section known as The 
Revolutionary Martyrs in February 1924—right after the end of the Delahuertista 
rebellion and only four months before Vasconcelos resigned his post—by adding two 
more panels, one dedicated to Cuauhtémoc and the other to Felipe Carrillo Puerto, a 


revolutionary leader associated with the Maya in Yucatan (figs. 23-24). Similarly, it 


196 Diego Rivera, “Lista cronolégica de los frescos de Diego Rivera, dictada por el pintor, lo de abril, 
1927.” Dictation taken and the list typed by Anita Brenner, April 1, 1927, carbon copy of typescript, Jean 
Charlot Collection, University of Hawaii at Manoa Library. See Appendix. 
I want to express my gratitude to Bronwen Solyom, curator of the Jean Charlot Collection, for locating this 
4-page chronology in the vast holdings of the collection. I am also grateful to Ryan James for taking care of 
digitizing this document for me. This useful typescript details the dates of execution of each panel painted 
by Rivera up to April 1927, both in the SEP cycles and in the cycles at the Chapingo Escuela Nacional de 
Agricultura (National School of Agriculture-ENA). 
As I intend to prove with the Zapata case, the chronological imprecision in most scholarship on muralism is 
not a minor one as it indeed signals a new reassessment in the sanctioning of mural programs, on the one 
hand, and on the other, it vindicates the earlier arrival of historicism to the official walls, long a subject of 
academic debate in the literature. 
With the exception of Gonzalez Mello—thanks to whose work I first learned about the existence of this 
historical document (La mdquina de pintar, 113)— most of the literature on the SEP murals has followed 
the imprecise chronology that Mari Carmen Ramirez established in her pioneering study of 1989. 
According to Ramirez, Rivera would have executed the Courtyard of Work between March-July 1923 and 
the Courtyard of Festivities between July 1923 to August 1924. See Ramirez-Garcia, “The Ideology and 
Politics,” 252. Given the absence of a definitive document, the elusive information that can be found in the 
press of the time, and especially the many rewrites that Rivera himself and Bertram Wolfe—his prolific 
biographer and close friend—carried out through time, this imprecision of dates is somehow 
understandable. 
Another document that is key to date Rivera’s production is the notebook of Bertram Wolfe, Rivera’s most 
prolific researcher at the time. It contains a list detailing important dates, titles and in some cases prices and 
owners for all sorts of works besides murals produced between 1926 and 1932. Though less specific in 
terms of months, this document confirms the information of the 1927 chronology found in the Jean Charlot 
Collection in Hawaii. Renato Gonzalez Mello generously offered me a copy of Wolfe’s notes. He, in turn, 
received the original copy from Olivier Debroise, who went through Wolfe’s papers housed at the Hoover 
Collection at Stanford. See, “Trabajos de Diego desde 1929. Libreta de notas [transcription].” 
Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1932. Bertram Wolfe Papers, file no. 115-7. 
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could also speak to Rivera’s contempt of Vasconcelos’s guidelines or alternatively to 
Vasconcelos’s concessions with the populist ideas of Rivera at a time the minister 
progressively saw his power fading out and the backlash to his program escalating. 

Revisiting this short yet convoluted period will be critical to understanding how 
Rivera cleverly sorted political schisms in the end of Obregén’s tenure, while surviving 
the end of the employment contract of both Vasconcelos and his fellow painters from the 
Ministy of Education. Additionally, focusing on the effects of the Delahuertista rebellion 
will provide a comprehensive context to grasp the lasting reading of Zapata that Rivera 
set in motion. It was in the visual domain of state-sponsored murals during the last 
months of Vasconcelos’s tenure when Rivera first rehearsed a strategic interpretation of 
Zapata that, in the years to come, would prove profitable for Rivera and the government 
alike. Furthermore, Diego Rivera’s early murals at the SEP—and to a lesser degree the 
murals at the Escuela Nacional Agraria (National Agricultural School-ENA) in 
Chapingo—were pivotal in defining the consumption of Zapata under Calles’s tenure as 
well as his utter elevation as an uncontested national hero in 1931. 

Given the fact that Vasconcelos did not only have strong feelings against Zapata 
and Montafio, but had also no respect for the late Carrillo Puerto—a socialist politician 
and governor of Yucatan murdered on January 3, 1924 by members of the Delahuertista 
rebellion—it is worth asking why would he let Rivera paint these figures right outside his 
office? Why would a punctilious Vasconcelos—who closely supervised visual programs 
and not infrequently had either censored or corrected mural schemes—turn a blind eye to 
Rivera’s new martyrs? Before rehearsing a potential answer to Vasconcelos’s approval or 
condoning of Rivera’s program, we must briefly review the political tensions that arose in 
the last phase of Alvaro Obregon’s rule, the call for presidential elections, and the 


impending presidential shift to Plutarco Elias Calles—interior minister at the time and 
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candidate from the laborist party. These factors and both Rivera’s and Vasconcelos’s 
involvement were crucial to the role of Zapata’s icon in enhancing political agendas and 
rewriting official history. 

Alleging favoritism towards Calles and blaming Obregon for selling the nation to 
the U.S. as a result of the Bucareli Treaty, Adolfo de la Huerta—the National 
Cooperative Party’s candidate and Obregon’s former minister of finance and public 
credit—started a rebellion in December 1923 that sought to overthrow the national 
government.!°’ De la Huerta represented moderate politicians and had the support of 
Catholic circles and army officials who were dissatisfied with the reversal of Carranza’s 
policies and the growing support given to popular sectors. While Vasconcelos remained 
in general terms neutral to the political schisms the country was facing, his political 


beliefs and platform were certainly closer to De la Huerta’s—who was responsible for 


197 Schisms between De la Huerta and Obregén go back to disagreements over Mexico’s foreign 
commercial policy. Through the 1922 De la Huerta-Lamont Treaty between Mexico and the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico (ICBM)—concerning Mexico’s substantial post-revolution debts—De la 
Huerta was able to resume service of the external public debt and reduce Mexico’s responsibilities 
regarding external debt. Yet, U.S. investors in Mexico were still dissatisfied with the terms and conditions 
of this treaty, and moreover with the limitations the 1917 Constitution Article 27 instructed upon foreign 
investment whereby American companies with operations in Mexico before 1917 were banned from 
exploiting hydrocarbons. In desperate need of the White House official recognition of his government and 
after the scandalous murder of Francisco Villa on July 20 and the risk of another violent outbreak, Obreg6n 
surrendered to American businessmen’s demands therefore signing in August 1923 the Bucareli Treaty, 
officially known as the American-Mexican Claims Commission. This treaty not only enforced Mexico to 
repay foreign debt and to compensate American investors whose property had been damaged or 
expropriated during the revolution and earlier conflicts, but it also outlawed the retroactive component of 
Article 27. De la Huerta disavowed this treaty as he considered it violated the national sovereignty and 
subjected Mexico to “humiliating conditions.” He thus resigned his cabinet post and started his presidential 
campaign. All of this promptly led to the rise of the Delahuertista rebellion. Paradoxically, in 1924 
President Calles—once directly responsible of overseeing the onslaughts on the Delahuertista rebellion and 
for some responsible of orchestrating the conspiracy that killed Villa—would revoke the agreements of the 
Bucareli Treaty as part of a protectionist agenda of the oil industry. Calles issued a law in adherence to the 
1917 Constitution’s Article 27. In the end, Calles economic policies were closer to his campaign opponent 
than to Obregén’s. On Mexico-U'S. financial relations at the time, see Susan M. Gauss, Made in Mexico: 
Regions, Nation, and the State in the Rise of Mexican Industrialism, 1920s-1940s (University Park, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 30-32. See also Adolfo de la Huerta, Memorias de Don Adolfo 
de la Huerta segiin su propio dictado, comp. Roberto Guzman Esparza, facsim. ed. (Mexico City: Instituto 
Nacional de Estudios Hist6éricos de la Revolucién Mexicana, [1957] 2003), 216-22. 
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bringing him back from exile during his interim presidency in 1920.!°8 Let’s now proceed 
to dissect what Rivera’s four Indian martyrs (Cuauhtémoc, Carrillo Puerto, Zapata and 
Montafio; figs. 39-42) could have symbolized within this political context and in 
Vasconcelos’s view. Then I will discuss their importance and symbolism in Rivera’s 
imagery. 

As seen above, for the education minister, Zapata and Montafio represented the 
most despicable version of the revolution; the barbaric side of history he deliberately 
avoided to present during his passage at the SEP. Cuauhtémoc, on the other hand, was 
instead more of a harmless depiction. After all, the last Aztec emperor had already been 
canonized by nineteenth-century liberalism as a symbol of Mexicanness and the defense 
of the territory.!°° In Vasconcelos’s earlier writings of mestizaje, Cuauhtémoc was as 
important as Cortés for Mexico’s mestizaje, or Atahualpa and Pizarro for Peru’s: “we are 
Indians by blood and soul; language and civilization are Spanish.”?° Both indigenous 
leaders and conquistadores engendered the Bolivarian civilization the minister sought to 
set right. What was completely innovative and sacrilegious on Rivera’s end was the 
pairing of Cuauhtémoc with the other three non-official figures. 

Finally, a coeval figure such as Felipe Carrillo Puerto embodied the values of the 
populist and socialist agenda Vasconcelos did not fully empathize with. He and Rivera 


had met Carrillo Puerto personally on a cultural expedition through Yucatan in late 


198 Vasconcelos’s opinions of these events are profusely portrayed in his memoirs. On the Delahuertista 
rebellion and his rejection for Calles, see Vasconcelos, El Desastre: El Proconsulando, 217-24. 

199 Citlali Salazar, “Cuauhtémoc: raza, resistencia y territorios,” in El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes en la 
mira del arte, ed. Jaime Cuadriello (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 2010), 400-39. 

200 Quoted in Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los afios, 97. Fell also cites another passage from a 1922 speech, 
when, on behalf of the Mexican government, Vasconcelos gifted Brazil a monument of the last Aztec 
emperor: “claro esta que la nacidén mexicana, en su culto por Cuauhtémoc, no quiere significar un propésito 
de hacerse estrecha y de cerrar sus puertas al progreso; no pretendemos volver a la edad de piedra de los 
aztecas, como no aceptariamos ser colonia de ninguna nacion,” Ibid., 96-97. See also Dominguez Michael, 
“José Vasconcelos, padre de los bastardos,” in Ulises Criollo. Edicion critica, 1020. 
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1921.79! Greatly informed by his experience supporting the Maya revolt against the 
oligarchy of European descent on the Yucatan peninsula in the late nineteenth century, 
Carrillo Puerto had developed a radical socialist program in favor of land reform, 
indigenous rights, mass education, democracy, and women’s rights. Yet, Carrillo Puerto’s 
detractors harshly criticized him for “using such authoritarian tactics as inciting violence, 
persecuting political opponents, tolerating corruption, and practicing nepotism.”?% 
Carrillo Puerto’s political path fell far away from what Vasconcelos, a loyal Maderista 
after all, saw as the correct democratic course for a modern nation. As in the case of 
Zapata, he opposed the means of Carrillo Puerto: they were too pedestrian. Not to 
mention the fact that the socialist leader had momentarily joined the Zapatista army in 
1914 and at some point intended to bring to bear the Plan of Ayala in Yucatan. Unlike 
Zapata though, Carrillo Puerto survived the revolution and had a clearer political plan. He 
soon became one of the first drivers of communism in Mexico, founding a regional 


socialist party in 1915. From that moment, he acted as one of the few and stronger 


201 At the end of November 1921, Vasconcelos arrived in Yucatan with Rivera, Adolfo Best Maugard, and 
Roberto Montenegro. Carrillo Puerto had been elected Yucatan’s governor that same month and acted as 
their host. Charlot quotes an article from that time that describes how when the entourage got to the village 
of Motul Vasconcelos “officiated in a number of socialist baptisms.” It is after this excursion that 
Vasconcelos decided to offer Rivera his first wall to paint. In the same fashion he did with Oaxacan 
Tehuantepec Isthmus’ landscape and cultural elements Rivera also visited with Vasconcelos at the time, he 
would take inspiration from Yucatan for some of his panels at the Courtyard of Work. Charlot, The 
Mexican Mural Renaissance, 134-35. The same account, though less descriptive, can be found in Bertram 
David Wolfe, The Fabulous Life of Diego Rivera (Chelsea, MI: Scarborough House, [1969] 1990), 133. 
Claude Fell refers that it was in these trips when Rivera and Vasconcelos developed antagonist visions of 
the Mexican people. While Rivera was “captivated by and thrilled about the plasticity of people's costumes, 
attitudes and landscapes [...] Vasconcelos aspires to get to be the creator and singer of the new synthetic 
culture, a true culture that becomes the flowering of the native within a universal environment.” Fell, José 
Vasconcelos: Los aiios, 550. 
202 Ben Fallaw, “Felipe Carrillo Puerto of Revolutionary-Era Yucatan, Mexico Popular Leader, Caesar, or 
Martyr?,” in Heroes and Hero Cults in Latin America, ed. Samuel Brunk and Ben Fallaw (Austin, TX: 
University of Texas Press, 2006),128. 
Vasconcelos’ repudiation of Carrillo Puerto and the narration of his shooting can be found in El Desastre: 
El Proconsulando, 222-23. 
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supporters of the Soviet program in Mexico.2% But beyond these ties with communism 
what apparently troubled Vasconcelos were the ways in which Yucatan’s socialist leader 
was too close to Plutarco Elfas Calles, whom he perceived as the incarnation of 
corruption and autocracy. In a famous quote, Vasconcelos expressed: “Like the 
executioner, Calles’s furor hits from impunity, always in cold blood.’?°4 From that 
perspective, allowing the representation of late Carrillo Puerto—murdered only one 
month before—on the SEP walls meant authorizing the entrance to the official discourse 
of the man who Vasconcelos would later described as “the Callista martyr.” However, 
could have the minister of education done otherwise? Banning the representation of 
Carrillo Puerto at this critical moment would have indicated his open declaration as a 
Delahuertista sympathizer. In the perceptions of the time, Carrillo Puerto was not only a 
Callista martyr but also a government’s martyr.2° In the end, this was a moment when 
elites fought over protecting their status amid the tumult of the wake of the post- 


revolution and deciding whom would construct history. 


203 Thomas F. Walsh, Katherine Anne Porter and Mexico: The Illusion of Eden (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1992), 11. 

His kinship with the Bolsheviks was so evident that, for instance, in February 1922 when the Soviet Union 
had no official representation in Mexico, Moscow’s official envoy David Dubrovsky attended the 
swearing-in ceremonies of Carrillo Puerto as governor. William Richardson, Mexico through Russian Eyes, 
1806-1940 (Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1988), 101. 

204 Quoted in Noé Jitrik, “Lectura de Vasconcelos,” in Ulises Criollo. Edicién critica, by José 
Vasconcelos, comp. Claude Fell (San Jose, Costa Rica: Universidad de Costa Rica, 2000), 971. 

205 One last episode should help to make sense of Vasconcelos’s behavior. Prompted by the homicide of 
Carrillo Puerto, Luis Morones—founder of the Laborist Party, secretary general of the Confederacién 
Regional Obrera Mexicana (Regional Confederation of Mexican Workers-CROM), and the individual who 
did all of Calles’s dirty—rose to the tribune of the Senate on January 14 to call for “direct action” against 
any of the rebels. Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance, 280. 

As a result, on the morning of the January 23 on the streets of Roma neighborhood, cooperatist senator 
Francisco Field Jurado—De La Huerta’s supporter and one of the main opponents to the Bucareli Treaty 
that had been discussed at the Senate days earlier—was shot at close range in broad daylight. The 
murderers were presumably associated with Morones. Six days later, Vasconcelos attempted to resign his 
post in protest at the killing of Field Jurado. Compelled by the backing that teacher and student 
organizations gave to the education minister, Obreg6n turned down the resignation while assuring his 
government had no involvement in Field Jurado’s murder and that he would prosecute the guilty and 
anyone connected with “direct action.” Fell, José Vasconcelos: Los afios, 125. 
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Despite clear ideological breaches with Rivera, Vasconcelos needed to keep his 
project afloat at any cost, and Rivera was a key player to this.2°© Condemnation of 
muralism was close to skyrocketing. Since mid-1923 it was common for artists—either 
acting individually or collectively in the form of the newly created Sindicato de Obreros 
Técnicos Pintores y Escultores (SOTPE-Union of Technical Workers, Painters, and 
Sculptors)— to write back to their conservative critics in the press, who branded murals 
deplorable art. In some cases, they even prevented reporters from photographing works in 
progress.?°’ The political situation was chaotic and Vasconcelos’s leadership increasingly 
weaker. Muralists found themselves amidst this maelstrom trying to defend their works 
from the lambasting while ideologically aligning with Callismo. With Vasconcelos’s 
resignation they found themselves unemployed. Only Rivera, not longer a member of the 
SOTPE, and the less politicized Roberto Montenegro would rejoin the SEP’s payroll 


during the Calles administration.2°8 


206 Vasconcelos appointed Rivera “Head of the Department of Visual Arts” in 1923 and let him do as he 
pleased. Charlot chronicles how Rivera was “heavy-handed in the use of his authority,” and how, with no 
respect to the collective agreements previously entered by the union, he deprived Charlot and Amado de la 
Cueva of truly co-authoring the second courtyard at the SEP building. Arguing a lack of unity in the cycle, 
Rivera reserved the best walls for himself, painted over one panel Charlot had made, and put the two young 
artists to work on “menial tasks, among them the painting of the heraldic shields of the twenty-eight states 
of the Republic on the second floor of the second patio.” De la Cueva and Charlot resigned shortly after. 
Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance , 274-78. 

207 Charlot, The Mexican Mural Renaissance, 266. 

208 By the beginning of 1923 most mural painters had joined the Mexican Communist Party. Due to the 
interference of Morones and the interests of the increasingly corrupt and centralized CROM, artists like 
Rivera, Siqueiros, and Guerrero left Lombardo Toledano’s Solidarity Group of the Workers’ Movement- 
GSMO in 1923 to join instead the Communist Party and develop under its wing the SOTPE. The PCM was 
founded in November 1919 following the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. Not without conflict and given 
its incipient number of members, at several times the PCM teamed up with the more radical leftist members 
of Obreg6n’s government and labor organizations. 

Spearheaded by David Alfaro Siqueiros, Rivera and Xavier Guerrero the SOTPE became the party’s 
cultural arm. In combining proletarian ideas and post-World-War-I European avant-garde tenets, mural 
painters faced the need “to formulate a more concrete ideological framework from which to proceed 
collectively in order to preserve their successful achievements and the interests of their class in general.” 

In the light of the Delahuerta’s rebellion and considering the PCM did not take part in the presidential 
elections, the SOTPE decided to support Calles in his electoral bid. While this can certainly seem to be “an 
uncritical solidarity with the government,” as Paco Ignacio Taibo puts it, Calles’s laborist candidacy was 
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With this panorama in mind, let’s return to Rivera’s revolutionary martyrs and 
what can be defined as a multi-level, flexible political plan in which, at times, the painter 
would act alone to then position himself as part of the SOTPE. At other times, he would 
well endorse Vasconcelos or alternatively join Calles. Serving God and the devil in 
unison in reaction to current events would become a strategy the painter would excel at. 
Albeit Rivera’s ideological pastiche may seem contradictory, it is yet consistent with the 
mix of traditions and iconographic references he set in motion in his works. 

In analyzing the Courtyard of Work (March 1923—April 1924) as a whole, the 
onlooker faces a narrative that displays from bottom up in a north-south direction. 
Considering the obstructive series of arcades that go around the three levels of this 
courtyard and other architecture constraints, Rivera devised a narrative that prompts a 
panel-by-panel tour (fig. 25; see 3-D maquette in fig. 21). Unlike the neighboring 
Courtyard of Festivities (January 1925-ca. 1929), which was painted later and where 
visitors can easily grasp the cycle’s three main scenes from the center of the plaza, the 
Courtyard of Work demands closer inspection. This section of the building, also known 
as the inner courtyard, housed the offices of the bureaucrats and was not intended for the 
general public. Drawing on Rivera’s own mural descriptions and the painter’s already 


proven links with Freemasonry—particularly with the Quetzalcoatl Rosicrucian 


not only the closest choice to their interests but furthermore the one and only realistic one given the 
political tenor and the imperious need of guaranteeing the survival of state-sponsored muralism. 

On these events, see José Clemente Orozco, Autobiografia, 2nd ed. (Mexico City: Ediciones Era, 
1981), 80; Paco Ignacio Taibo, II, Los bolshevikis. Historia narrativa de los origenes del comunismo en 
México (1919-1925) (Mexico City: Joaquin Mortiz, 1986), 201; and John Lear, “La revolucién en blanco, 
negro y rojo: arte, politica, y obreros en los inicios del periddico El Machete,” Signos Histéricos, no. 15 
(January—June 2006): 115; Daniela Spenser, Stumbling Its Way through Mexico: The Early Years of the 
Communist International (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 2011), 91-145; Ramirez-Garcia, “The 
Ideology and Politics,” 220; Paco Ignacio Taibo, II, El muro y el machete. Notas sobre la breve experiencia 
del Sindicato de Pintores Mexicano (1922-1925) (Mexico City: H. Ayuntamiento de Nezahualcdéyotl; Para 
Leer en Libertad A.C., 2014), 27. 
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Brotherhood, which he co-founded in 1925 (fig. 26)?°°—art historian Renato Gonzalez 
Mello has dissected the SEP murals departing from their esoteric/hidden and 
exoteric/open meaning. While Rivera’s murals undeniably echo some of Vasconcelos’s 
transcendental theosophical ideas, they are less universalistic. The painter’s interpretation 
of the revolution is instead rooted in the combination of widespread elements and 
external traditions with the specificity of Mexico’s history, popular culture, and present- 
day events. Gonzalez Mello has accurately noticed how, in contrast to its counterpart, the 
Courtyard of Work entails “a very complex process where the transparent and the hidden 
intertwine and mutually invade.”?!° Rivera combined a series of symbols and passages 
that were unevenly accessible to onlookers. Only few—the initiates and well versed in 
theosophy and esotericism—could have grasped the murals’ ultimate meaning but 
certainly everyone could at least take in some of their symbols. As in other early murals, 
Rivera employed the classicism and rationalism of Italian Renaissance painting he had 


adopted prior to arriving in Mexico in 1921.7!! 


209 Members of this brotherhood included: Jestis Silva Herzog; Ramon P. de Negri, Miister of Public 
Works; Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, Private Secretary to President Plutarco Elias Calles; Marte R. 
Gomez, Director of the National School of Agriculture; and Manuel Gamio, Director of Anthropology and 
of the archaeological site of Teotihuacan. Figure 26 shows them all in the local lodge, posing in Egyptian 
headpieces and tunics. In 1926 the brotherhood commissioned Rivera to paint their coat-of-arms: the jaws 
of Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent of Indian mythology, which would repeatedly appear in the grisailles at 
the SEP. On the relation of Rivera with Masonic circles, see Gonzalez Mello, La maquina de pintar, 47-51, 
81-85. For an English shorter description, see Gonzalez Mello’ essay on the SEP murals in Luis Martin 
Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 
29-34. 
In his questionnaire to be readmitted into the Communist Party in 1954, Rivera affirmed Plutarco Elias 
Calles also belonged to the Rosacrucians when, around 1927, he was a member of the World Council of the 
Anti-Imperialist League. In a short article published in 1990, Raquel Tibol also provides compelling 
information on Rivera’s Masonic past. For instance, when he denied his links to freemasonry to be 
readmitted in the Mexican Communist Party in 1954. Raquel Tibol, “;Apareci6é la serpiente! Diego Rivera 
y los Rosa-Cruces,” Proceso, April Ty 1990, accessed May 23, 2015, 
http://hemeroteca.proceso.com.mx/?page_id=278958&a5 1dc26366d99bb5fa29cea4747565fec=154789&rl 
=wh. 
210 Gonzalez Mello, La maquina de pintar, 73. 
211 On the impact of Italian painting in Rivera’s production, see Clara Bargellini, “Diego Rivera en Italia,” 
Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas XVM, no. 66 (1995): 85-136. 
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The Courtyard of Work’s ground level (March—August 1923) features what 
Rivera called “the basic industries” of Mexico.?!? Albeit this is undoubtedly the most 
descriptive segment in the entire program, certain Masonic symbols and other hidden 
allegories are already triggering the initiatory reading on national reincarnation that will 
crystallize in the upper level (figs. 27—31).7!3 In contrast, the low-rise mezzanine (March— 
April 1924) is void of color and a complex narrative “due to its small architraves and 
several doors.” As a result, the painter deployed theosophical symbols to showcase a 
series of synthetic, false bas-relief grisailles on intellectual activities (figs. 32-34). The 
upper level is above all the most allegorical in this courtyard. Rivera configured a 
program in which Christian symbols intersect with the religious view of certain mason 
circles and Marxist elements alike. For Gonzalez Mello, these three ideologies “offer 
views on the concept of revolution including destruction, death as a passage to another 
social order, and construction of the future.”?!4+ Keeping up with this interpretation, the 
north and south section should be read as “Revolution’s apotheoses,” one male and one 
female, which in turn provide complementary means for the rebirth of post-revolutionary 


Mexico via the fraternal union of popular classes. This visualization of an ideal future is 


212 Unless otherwise indicated, all the quotations in this section are by Rivera himself. See Diego Rivera, 
“Los Patios de la Secretarifa de Educacion Publica,” El Arquitecto, no. 5 (September 1925): 19-26, 
accessed May 22, 2015, 
http://icaadocs .mfah .org/icaadocs/ELARCHIVO/RegistroCompleto/tabid/99/doc/7329 1 1 /language/es- 
MX/Default.aspx. 
213 On the northern wall, facing south, are the sugar cane and textile industries representing the South. The 
eastern wall in the center concerns gold, silver mining, pottery, and the growing of corn and wheat 
characteristic of the country’s central region. Finally, the southern wall, facing north, features mining, 
grazing, and iron industry in the North. Correspondingly, on the axes of each wall, three main allegories 
rise: women and fruits (North); the Masonic embrace of the peasant and the worker (East); and the 
Christological liberation of the peon and the national reconstruction in the form of a rural teacher (South). 
Lengthy, compelling analyses of this courtyard’s ground level can be found in Ramirez Rojas, “Diego 
Rivera, Planta baja,” in Catdlogo razonado I, 139-49; and Gonzalez Mello, La mdquina de pintar , 47-74. 
214 Renato Gonzalez Mello, “Diego Rivera, Segundo piso del Patio del Trabajo de la SEP,” in Catdlogo 
razonado I, ed. Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, vol. Il, Muralismo Mexicano, 1920-1940 (Mexico City: FCE, 
Universidad Veracruzana, UNAM, INBA, 2012), 256. 
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therefore displayed in Fraternity, the central panel of the eastern section, described by the 
painter as: “the union of peasants and workers under Apollo and the gifts of Agriculture 
and Industry” (fig. 35; see blueprint in fig. 22). Fraternity between agrarian and 
proletarian sectors is indeed the overarching topic throughout the two SEP courtyards. 

By performing close readings of certain panels at the Courtyard of Work’s upper 
level and explaining their connections with the larger artistic program of the SEP’s, the 
analysis in this section will provide with key elements to comprehend Rivera’s reframing 
of Zapata’s legacy as a timeless rhetorical and affective device where past, present and 
future narratives as well as post-revolutionary ideologies falsely reconcile. It was at the 
SEP where foundational narratives of post-revolutionary Mexico first took place. 
Likewise, Rivera’s frescoes did not only mediate the political debates of the time but 
more importantly they shaped them thus inducing the elevation of Zapata during 
Callismo to the national pantheon while simultaneously defining the consumption of his 
legacy inside and outside Mexico in the years to come. 

In this vein, two routes are presented in the upper level panels of the Courtyard of 
Work to attain future: the first is achieved by virtue of the Revolutionary Martyrs and the 
refashioning of history; the second is embodied in the Revolutionary Trinity, which 
constitutes a Neo-Platonic exploration connected with Masonic theosophy. In analyzing 
this foundational program, I will rehearse a chronological discussion of the main panels 
of this segment. Albeit opposed to the north-south narrative prompted by Rivera, this 
chronological explanation should help make sense of Rivera’s decisions upon the visual 
program and the critical interventions these murals entailed in the political landscape of 


those days. 
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In September 1923, on the southern wall, Rivera depicted “the Revolutionary 
Trinity” or “the epic poem” symbolizing the female apotheosis.*!> Three standing 
figures—“‘the Maintainer, the Proclaimer, and the Distributor’ —protrude from dark 
backgrounds wearing orange red tunics (figs. 36-38). Like the martyrs, each of these 
androgynous figures is wrapped in a golden orange mandorla, which in Buddhism is the 
light of enlightenment, the symbol of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. Derived from the 
Italian word “mandorla,” which literally means “almond,” this symbolic element is 
mentioned in the Bible ten times in relation to God the vigilante, as well as to man 
associated with spring and rebirth. It was under a ficus religiosa, a type of fig known in 
Buddhism as the Bodhi tree, where Buddha reached enlightenment. Similarly, the Old 
Testament sees this tree as a symbol of watchfulness and promise due to its early 
flowering. Likewise, according to many Asian myths, the world emerged from a shell- 
shaped almond.*!© Wearing long red tunics, each figure is flanked by a pair of seated 
women holding distinct iconographic elements. Albeit mandorlas are familiar to different 
cultures, the type of composition Rivera deployed in the Courtyard of Work is certainly 
closer to Romanesque art. The inexpressive seated figures thus come to replace the angels 
of medieval Christian imagery often accompanying the representation of Christ or the 
Virgin in Majesty. Recumbent angels and stars are, nonetheless, present on the door 
friezes all the way through the third level. From a Masonic perspective, the 
Revolutionary Trinity represents the universal cycle of rebirth: creation, preservation, and 


destruction. Gonzalez Mello has observed this cycle also resonates with the Passion of 


215 The title “Epic poem” appears in the Rivera, “Lista cronolégica de los frescos,” 2. 


216 Fred Hageneder, The Meaning of Trees: Botany, History, Healing, Lore (San Francisco: Chronicle 
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Christ and his resurrection in the Eucharist.2!’? As such, the Maintainer holds in her hands 
an alchemical rising star that symbolizes Creation and the expansive universal force 
coming into existence. Contrasting with the simplicity of this figure, four characters 
surround the Proclaimer. Their position, costumes and expression of mourning of these 
figures recall the classic repertories of the Lamentation of Christ and Crucifixion. The 
Proclaimer is forming the shape of the Cross—but with her upper arms rising in the act of 
declaring. The seated women hold the Proclaimer’s attributes: bow and arrows, and fire. 
Such elements are associated with goddess of hunting Artemis— Apollo’s twin sister and 
in the Masonic tradition a symbol of literature. The Proclaimer has also been interpreted 
as the representation of sciences. Finally, the Distributor is looking down with her right 
arm bent and pointing forefinger. Her left arm is pointing down with the palm of her 
outstretched hand. As the Proclaimer, this character is also surrounded by four figures 
evocative of Christ’s Passion. A young St. John and a half naked Mary Magdalene come 
immediately to mind. Similarly, the seated women hold attributes, in this case pertaining 
to communism: the woman on the left is carrying a hammer, and the one on the right a 
sickle. The Distributor has been read as the representation of arts. Albeit closely coupled 
with Christian imagery, the mercurial and female resurrection purported by Rivera in the 
Revolutionary Trinity was essentially rational and emanated from arts and science. 

This prevalence of reason is thereby confirmed in the nearby Fraternity, painted 
in October 1923 on the eastern section (fig. 35). Rivera additionally described this panel 
as “the peasant and the worker with sun—end of tragedy,” or “the union of peasant and 
worker under Apollo and the gifts of Agriculture and Industry.” At the upper center of the 


composition, Apollo—god of beauty, medicine, arts, and reason—emerges with full- 


217 Gonzalez Mello, “Diego Rivera, Planta baja,” in Catdlogo razonado I, 256-57; and Gonzalez Mello, La 
maquina de pintar, 70. 
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extended arms from a cloudy gray sky that also recalls the interior of a cave. The rays of 
sun crown this gigantic Apollo. His half-torso figure and long outstretched arms in cross- 
form are very similar to the ones he used for his Pantocrator in the mural Creation. The 
presence of Apollo is putting an end to an age of darkness by blessing the greeting of the 
worker and the peasant featured in the foreground. Since fourth century Rome, Apollo’s 
attributes and iconography had often been conflated with Jesus Christ’s (e.g. in the Good 
Shepherd, Pantocrator, Crucifixion, etc.).2!8 In esoteric traditions, Apollo Sun is regarded 
as the Spiritual Sun, the Sun of Midnight, or the Christ Sun, which is reborn every 
December 25 to guide people to the superior worlds of cosmic consciousness.?!9 As 
visualized by Rivera, the renaissance of the solar god in Mexico was only possible 
through the fraternal union of its complementary popular sectors. Consequently, he 
featured in the center a prototypical representation of a worker in blue denim overalls and 
white shirt. This character leads a procession of five barefooted priestesses. The one on 
the far left stands alone holding Apollo’s torch of knowledge. The woman at the front, on 
the other hand, carries a tray of golden apples symbolizing, on the one hand, the fruits of 
knowledge from the Tree of Life and the Tree of Science, and on the other, the duality of 
good and evil. Correspondingly, a peasant wearing manta clothing, a poncho, and 
huaraches shakes the hand of the worker in the center, thus sealing the pact between 
popular classes or “el pueblo mexicano.” This peasant spearheads a comparable female 


procession on the right. The woman on the far end also holds one of Apollo’s attributes: 


218 Nigel Spivey, “Christ and the Art of Agony,” History Today 48, no. 8 (August 1999): 16-23. 

An iconographical evolution of the syncretism between Apollo and Jesus Christ in early Christianity can be 
found in Kenneth Humphreys, “From Apollo to Jesus Christ-Super-synthesis,” Jesus Never Existed, last 
modified 2004, accessed May 25, 2015, http://www.jesusneverexisted.com/melange.html. 

219 For historical and iconographical sources informing the construction of Sun Christ, see the modern 
discussion of Samael Aun Weor, founder of the Universal Christian Gnostic Movement on Sun Christ, in 
“Alchemical Symbolism of the Nativity of Christ,’ Gnostic Teaching, accessed May 25, 2015, 
http://gnosticteachings .org/the-teachings-of-gnosis/lectures-by-samael-aun-weor/3204-alchemical- 
symbolism-of-the-nativity-of-christ.html. 
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the arrows, while one of the front figures is bearing a sheaf of wheat. The ear of wheat is 
an emblem of spring, of nature that is awakening, conquering darkness and the 
immobility of winter, therefore, death. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Rivera painted a fraternal union of popular classes, 
this was more of a utopia than an actual happening. By 1923 the existence of a Mexican 
proletariat long yearned for by the communist painter was very much unattainable. A 
Porfirian-born oligarchy and a new political bourgeoisie monopolized agriculture, 
mining, oil extraction, and other incipient industries. In addition, the Mexican 
Communist Party had only a few hundred of members, and the worker movement did not 
exist outside the centralized power of the CROM and its corrupt leader Luis Morones. 
According to Bertram Wolfe, one of the most prominent leaders of the PCM and Rivera’s 
biographer, the party saw an increase in the dropout rate of its members as Obregon’s 
government stabilized.??° Near the end of 1922, when Rivera, and shortly after the artists 
that would form the SOTPE, had joined the PCM due to political differences with 
Morones, communism had ceased being popular among the official class and 
government-controlled labor movement. The PCM changed from a party of politicians to 
a party of revolutionary artists. All of these factors might well explain why, despite going 
against communist orthodoxy, Rivera presented peasants almost as positively as workers. 
Peasantry became in the eyes of the painter the perfect terrain in which to plant and grow 
the seed of socialism, a seed for which an ideologically crafted Zapata would be the most 
salient face. 

Giving comparable importance to workers and peasants speaks to Rivera’s 


adaptation of Marxist ideas for the Mexican context. Informed by communism and 


220 Wolfe, The Fabulous Life of Diego, 150-51. 
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theosophy, Rivera presented the proletarian group to the left side. While some modern 
theosophical circles associated this side with black magic, in Rivera’s interpretation the 
left was concerned with a progressive political understanding for radical change and the 
defiance of societal structures.?*! For Bolsheviks, the symbolic space of the left side 
meant being to the left of capital, that is, against capitalism but within the boundaries of 
the party. The left hand was thus associated with collectivity and what Lenin defined as 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat.”??? The right side was alternatively perceived closer to 
bourgeois values. In Rivera’s program though, the right side was the place of tradition 
and folklore. Under Bolshevik ideology, peasantry was seen with contempt and private 
ownership of land was rejected since the very first decrees of the Soviet Republic in 
1917. Abolishing private property thereby entailed the establishment of a system of state 
collective farms.?*> Yet, unlike the soviet program, Rivera praised peasants as the visible 
markers of ancestral roots, local traditions, and cultural specificity. The connection 
between Mexico’s indigenous culture and land was something he would not overlook. 
Not surprisingly, Rivera’s determined interest in the peasant problem came hand-in-hand 
with the beginning of his commissioned murals at the National Agricultural School in 


Chapingo. From late 1923 to 1927, he would divide his time between the SEP and 


221 Tn 1915, Rudolf Steiner described a similar appropriation of Madame Balvatsky’s occultism by political 
circles in the U.S. Ruldolf Steiner, “The Founding of The Theosophical Society [1915],” in Spiritualism, 
Madame Blavatsky, and Theosophy: An Eyewitness View of Occult History, ed. Christopher Bamford 
(Great Barrington, MA: Anthroposophic Press, 2001), 158-60. 
222 This “left” should not be confused, however, with the Left-Wing Communism criticized by Lenin. In 
1920, the soviet leader wrote “Left-Wing” Communism: An Infantile Disorder, in which he included among 
the enemies of the working class—“the dictatorship of the proletariat’”—not only bourgeoisie but also 
anarchists, Left Bolsheviks (expelled from the Bolshevik group in 1909), the Mensheviks, Socialist 
Revolutionaries, and members of the Socialist International who were willing to compromise with German 
leaders in defense of a capitalist system. Lenin’s criticism of these groups was primarily due to their lack of 
recognition of the political party, union structures, and their anti-trade attitude. Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, The 
Lenin Anthology, ed. Robert C. Tucker (New York: Norton, 1975), 571-72. 
223 Vladimir Lenin, The Fundamental Law of Land Socialization (Moscow, Russia: Russian Federated 
Soviet Republic, 1918), accessed May 25, 2015, http://www.barnsdle.demon.co.uk/russ/land.html. 
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Chapingo.?*4 We can assume his political and artistic credo was heavily anchored, at least 
prior to his travelling to the Soviet Union in 1927, in popular culture and the validation of 
a system of traditions he regarded as authentically “Mexican.” Furthermore, peasants and 
agrarian organizations could be powerful political allies. His reworking of Mexican 
history should be read along these lines. 

Consistent with his adaptation of Marxism and Freemasonry, Rivera also 
modified the narration of past events. His first intervention in this respect was the 
depiction of Cuauhtémoc, Carrillo Puerto, Zapata, and Montafio: the Revolution’s male 
apotheosis (figs. 39-42). As in the mirroring Revolutionary Trinity, the standing figures 
are introduced wrapped in a golden orange mandorla. The lighted martyrs symbolize the 
revolution’s culmination, that is, the end of the armed conflict, from a generative 
perspective. “Transfigured by death,” their sacrifice epitomizes the destroyed past from 
which the ideal, fraternal post-revolutionary future will emerge. A tragic finale and their 
links to indigenous race unite the four martyrs. A pair of seated women holding distinct 
iconographic elements flanks each of them. Zapata and Montafio, painted in November 
1923 before the Delahuertista rebellion, are wrapped in red attire resembling shrouds, 
whereas Cuauhtémoc and Felipe Carrillo Puerto, painted after the rebellion in February 
1924, wear orange red tunics. 

The two months between the creation of the first and the last pair of Indian 
martyrs are crucial to an understanding of Rivera’s program. On December 11, the SEP 


Controller’s Department had canceled Rivera’s contract arguing violations. Likewise, the 


224 Rosicrucian brother, close friend, and ENA’s director Marte R. Gémez gave Rivera the commission of 
Chapingo. On specific dates and contracts for this mural cycle, see Pliego Quijano, “Los murales de 
Diego,” 134-41. 

On Rivera’s participation with agrarian leagues and figures that he will later present as Callista martyrs at 
the National Palace staircase, see Irving Reynoso Jaime, El agrarismo radical en México en la década de 
1920. Ursulo Galvan, Primo Tapia y José Guadalupe Rodriguez (una biografta politica) (Mexico City: 
Instituto Nacional de Estudios Histéricos de las Revoluciones de México, 2009), 30-36. 
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Delahuertista rebellion had broken out barely days before and the PCM had resolved to 
support Obregon against the rebels. The government provided weapons to volunteers that 
like Rivera and other communists went down to battle. The region in which Rivera 
fought against the rebels was a low-intensity one. By late January 1924, when the 
rebellion was clearly annihilated in all the country, he was back in place painting his 
frescos.??> Cleverly, Rivera capitalized the public sentiments of the time by incorporating 
the late Carrillo Puerto into his series of martyrs. After all, the lack of socialist martyrs 
comparably as significant as Zapata at the time made Yucatan’s governor a perfect 
selection as a way to balance out his “fraternal program,” not to mention the fact that 
Callistas had strong feelings for Carrillo Puerto. 

Heroism, martyrdom, and race are the common threads bringing these four figures 
together. Despite the historical gap, the placing of Cuauhtémoc is crucial. Rivera’s 
showcase of the last Aztec emperor—tormented and killed by Conquistador Hernan 
Cortés—confirms the fact that Mexican people’s struggle had started long ago. 
Moreover, Cuauhtémoc is endorsing his modern offspring. Rivera legitimizes his new 
heroes by creating a symbolic, artificial kinship with the glorious Pre-Columbian past, 
even if in order to do so he had to turn a blind eye to specific events that might have 
otherwise seemed contradictory. For instance, the fact that in 1917 Zapata authorized the 
shooting of his former teacher and close collaborator Otilio Montafio, whom other 
Zapatista generals accused of betrayal, or that Carrillo Puerto had resigned the PCM since 
the early 1920s.?7° Rivera overlooked any inconsistencies to present Mexicanidad as an 


untroubled, grassroots essentialist continuum—a maneuver that certainly resonated with 


225 Wolfe, The Fabulous Life of Diego, 198-202. According to the 1927 mural chronology, during the war 
interval Rivera spent time in Puebla, Veracruz, and Guanajuato. See Rivera, “Lista cronolégica de los 
frescos.” 
226 Wolfe, The Fabulous Life of Diego, 150. 
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some ideas from Vasconcelos’s transcendental mestizaje but that Rivera took one step 
further.2?”? His revolutionary martyrs are instead announcing the radicalization of 
discourses of Mexicanidad that would spread broadly after 1924. Under these new lenses, 
especially in lieu of indigenismo, the Spanish legacies tended to be either erased or 
demonized.78 

Rivera’s martyrs marked the very beginning of an innovative interpretation of 
history that nationalist rhetoric would tirelessly use and reinforce. Embedded with 
Catholic religiosity, Rivera’s formula is continuously perpetuating the idea of a 
successful revolution. My use of the “ing” suffix purposely highlights here the ongoing 
verbal action whereby the present tense only takes effect by means of bringing past and 
future together through the concept of Mexico’s rebirth: a national reincarnation always 
in the making. As such, Mexico is reaching the long awaited resolution to the armed 


conflict and social justice, in this case through their people’s martyrs. 


227 Gonzalez Mello has discussed Rivera’s racial discourse in connection with the influential ideas of 
anthropologist Manuel Gamio, key figure in defining Mexico’s post-revolutionary social ideology in light 
of culturalist theories. Gonzalez Mello, La maquina de pintar, 74-81. 

228 Orozco vividly described how this turn translated into post-1924 murals: “Three perfectly defined 
streams appeared: one indigenist in its two forms, archaic, folkloric, and picturesque, the Toltec or Aztec 
Olympus and the types and customs of the indigenous current with all its magnificent richness of color. A 
second stream of historical content: the history of Mexico, preferably the Conquest, is presented through 
opposite, contradictory criteria. Characters that are heroes in a mural are villains in others. And finally, a 
stream of revolutionary and socialist propaganda that keeps coming up with curious persistence: Christian 
iconography with its endless martyrs, persecutions, miracles, prophets, saints-parents, evangelists, chief- 
priests, the final judgment, hell and heaven . . . All very superficially modernized; if anything, rifles and 
machine guns instead of bows and arrows; airplanes instead of angels; flying, atomic bombs instead of the 
divine curse and a confusing, fantastic paradise in a quite blurry future. Additionally, nineteenth-century 
liberal symbols are mixed with all this antiquated imagery: Liberty with Phrygian cap and her necessary 
broken chains; Democracy; peace; Justice bandaged . . . Also the ancient symbols of a “Bourgeoisie enemy 
of progress” had and continue to have a very prominent place on the walls: bellied dandies with tall hats, 
pigs, jackals, dragons, and other monsters that are as old and harmless as the feathered serpent. Orozco’s 
witty description of this adaptable, functional repertoire could not be more accurate. In his listing of 
stereotypical motifs, he is clearly alluding to some works by Rivera, Siqueiros, and even by himself. Yet, 
while this was the norm in 1947 when Orozco wrote the aforementioned text, things were rather different in 
late 1923, when Rivera dared present Zapata, Montajfio, and “the Callista martyr” only a few steps away 
from Vasconcelos’s office. Orozco, “Notas acerca de la técnica,” in Orozco, 171. 
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In his “revolutionary art” Rivera is transforming his walls into the very site of the 
revolution.?”? He is not a mere illustrator of past events but a “messiah,” as Anita Brenner 
would call Rivera and other muralists.23° His frescoes constitute atemporal spaces where 
present time is replaced by the dislocation of past and future events. His works are neither 
simply historical nor representational. Instead, they prompt a revolutionary present which 
everyone needs to keep fighting for. However, the means for that fight are not the ones of 
civil insurrection—the martyrs already sacrificed their life for that—the path people must 
follow is instead the fraternal union between popular classes, a fraternity blessed by 
Apollo and secured by the revolutionary government. 

This refashioning of history heavily loaded with religiosity was, of course, not 
entirely new. Mexico’s history had been repetitively constructed based on promises for a 
better time and as a series of recurring foundations that juxtaposed over time: 
Tenochtitlan, New Spain, the Independence, the Restored Republic, and the post- 
Revolution. This form of visualizing history has indeed shaped a narrative that 


subordinates the present to a longed but unreachable future; a biblical history of the 


229 Rivera deliberately rejected “Pure Art” and the Kantian autonomy promoted by some European avant- 
gardes to alternatively appointing himself “a cultural worker” rather than an artist. Rivera’s ideological 
tenets for revolutionary art at the time can be found in Diego Rivera, “La revolucién en la pintura 
(1/1929),” in Textos de arte, comp. Xavier Moyssén Echeverria (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de México, Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, 1986), 135-38. 
230 Brenner, Idols behind Altars: Modern, 33. 
Jewish Mexican-American journalist Anita Brenner modeled a cultural and artistic interpretation of Mexico 
from religious/spiritual lenses. This interpretation owes much to Rivera’s personal view. In her 1929 Idols 
behind Altars, Brenner configured a peculiar interpretative framework, made of Jewish and Aztec 
mythologies, to unpack and connect Mexico’s long history. Thus, she fashioned an apologetic cyclic 
history in which Mexico is conceived as a “country artist,’ and “messiah.” For Brenner, the greatness of 
Pre-Columbian times was called to return to the country after the revolution, resulting in the Mexican 
Renaissance. On this, see ibid., 13-33. 
For a critical assessment on the ideological and religious entanglements of Brenner’s interpretation, see 
Renato Gonzélez Mello, “Anita Brenner: fdolos tras los altares,’ in La problematica de las escuelas 
nacionales, ed. Gustavo Curiel Méndez, Juana Gutiérrez Haces, and Renato Gonzalez Mello, vol. 2, Arte, 
historia e identidad en América: visiones comparativas. XVII coloquio internacional de historia del arte 
(Mexico City: Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, UNAM, 1994), 599-610. 
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pilgrimage of a nation within its own territory or a pilgrimage to the U.S.; a chronicle that 
compromises the understanding of reality, and justifies historical tragedies in the 
yearning of the Promised Land. This idea appears more intelligibly in Octavio Paz’s El 
peregrino en su patria. Historia y politica de México through the metaphorical presence 
of the horizon line, which, for the acclaimed writer, is a clear line that demarcates the 
boundaries between heaven and earth, life and death, and toward which Mexico has 
historically journeyed, though that horizon will always be unattainable.*?! 

What turned out to be innovative on Rivera’s part was the early insertion in 
official repertories of a completely new pantheon of heroes. It was no longer about the 
Criollo fathers of the motherland. Nor was it about the libertarian project of priest Miguel 
Hidalgo or Bolivar’s pan-Americanism, and much less about the democratic liberalism of 
Madero that all presidents after tyrant Victoriano Huerta would have boldly proclaimed. 
Rivera’s refashioning of history is profoundly populist and pagan. The homage to 
everyday people he presented on the ground level of the Courtyard of Work through the 
depiction of popular industries thus acquires its ultimate embodiment in the new 
revolutionary martyrs. Yet, among these martyrs, Zapata was the only one who would 
fully develop into a national icon of Mexico and beyond. Zapata became the paramount 


incarnation of Mexican people as a symbol of uprising against injustice. Whereas Rivera 


231 Octavio Paz, El peregrino en su patria. Historia y politica de México (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1987), 75. 

Similarly, Jaime Cuadriello has discussed the biblical condition pertaining to the ways whereby Mexicans 
explain themselves and their history. Not incidentally, the Virgin of Guadalupe has a prominent place in 
defining both Mexican identity and history. On numerous occasions analogies between Mexican history 
and biblical passages have taken place. Just to name a few, in the colonial period some chroniclers and 
historians compared Aztecs to the lost tribes of Israel; appointed Hernan Cortés as the new Moses founding 
New Spain; or referred to Our Lady of Guadalupe as an “Ark of Grace” between God and the Mexican 
nation. Similarly, during the nineteenth century, Mexico’s independence heroes were also compared with 
different facets of Moses. In both literary and visual discourses of the time, no matter the ideological 
affiliations, one can find passages in which Hidalgo is rendered as the wise father of the nation; Morelos 
appeared as the liberator of Israel; or Benito Juarez is portrayed as the judge who writes the Decalogue. 
Cuadriello, “Para visualizar al héroe,” introduction to El éxodo mexicano: Los héroes, 38-103. 
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continued depicting Montafio and Carrillo Puerto in other murals during the 1920s, by the 
next decade—when paradoxically indigenismo became omnipresent throughout the 
country — Montafio and Carrillo Puerto lost national momentum. Their “decline” was due 
to the strengthening of a centralist and caudillo-oriented discourse embodied in the 
presidential figure of Calles and Cardenas for which Carrillo Puerto and Montafio were 
not quite instrumental. The former became a regional cult in Yucatan, while the latter 
always remained subordinated to Zapata’s legacy. 

Zapata, however, came to perfectly incarnate the ideology of the new regime. 
More importantly, his icon became the vehicle whereby Calles successfully achieved the 
fraternal union of workers and peasants under his administration. Presented in Rivera’s 
fresco with the squint, the mustache of Chinese masters, and the topknot hairstyle or 
double skull typical of Buddhist meditation and spiritual life, martyr Zapata serves as the 
wise and visionary heralding the advent of a new era (fig. 43). His right arm in a sling 
symbolizes the defeat of the mundane and his bare feet—the only visible in the four 
martyrs—his attachment to Mother Earth. Zapata represents the release of captive 
Mexico by way of his martyrdom. The female figures at his feet carry in their hands ears 
of corn. Zapata, as Brenner put it, is “the traditional martyr to the land, the man who 
consciously dies as a symbol.”??? Zapata was probably the most powerful symbol Rivera 
and the post-revolutionary apparatus ever utilized. Yet, as we will see shortly, this was a 
dead symbol from the very beginning. Allegorically speaking, Rivera “killed” Zapata a 
second time in order to make him reincarnate in the form of a ghost that would, over and 


over, confirm the gospel according to Diego. 
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THE SPECTER OF ZAPATA: POLITICAL USES OF THE HERO UNDER CALLES 


Communist magazine and SOTPE mouthpiece El Machete was first published in 
March 1924. Following the tradition of Mexican pennypress dailies, the magazine was 
initially published every other week with a run of three thousand copies, and it was 
primarily a propagandistic organ aimed at popular sectors where the PCM had certain 
influence.73, In Mari Carmen Ramirez’s words, the publication represented for 
communist painters “a deliberate incorporation of authentic popular referents to their 
ideological discourse as a way of both reaching their public and at the same time 
legitimizing their radical populist objectives within an art form strongly identified with 
the Mexican masses.”?34 

For the second issue of El Machete, Diego Rivera penned “jjFijate, Trabajador!!” 
[Look, Worker!!], a short article in which he advises workers and peasants not to follow 
“new parties with socialist names or things of that sort” as “not to fall into their trap.” 
Rivera claims these politicians proclaim themselves to be “progressive friends of the 
civic People” only to get to power. Yet, they “simultaneously incite bourgeois employees 
and professionals to defend their interests against those of the Workers and Peasants.” At 
election time, these “fascist men”, he continues, “will vote, very hypocritically, for the 
candidate most suitable to the workers and peasants, but then they will require this 
candidate to give them the best employees thus spoiling all the good a President can do 


for workers.” Rivera then exhorts peasants and workers to unite and professionalize 


233 Ramirez-Garcia, “The Ideology and Politics,” 325. 
234 Tbid., 330-31. For a detailed analysis of El Machete’s larger strategies of communication and the 
content of its first issues, see Lear, “La revolucién en blanco,” 109-47; and also Ramirez-Garcia, “The 
Ideology and Politics,” 325-44. 
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technically as people are doing in Russia. He closes his commentary proclaiming one of 
the foremost duties of the PCM is to tell workers the truth at any cost.?35 

The ideas expressed by Rivera in this propagandistic piece are coherent with his 
mural program.?*° While the union of popular sectors will remain a constant topic in his 
1920s frescoes, I am keen here in analyzing how this vision was not exclusive to Rivera. 
Indeed, his SOTPE comrades also shared it. Yet, it was Plutarco Elias Calles who took 
full advantage of this fraternal rhetoric. The consolidation of popular classes under the 
same political front owes much to the recurrent invocation of Emiliano Zapata during 
Callismo, a process in which Rivera was instrumental. 

On the fifth anniversary of Zapata’s death on April 10, 1924, interior minister and 
laborist candidate Plutarco Elias Calles made a stop at Cuautla’s cemetery to pay his 
respects before the revolutionary’s humble grave (fig. 14). Organized by notable 
Zapatistas and Morelos officials, this multitudinous commemoration brought together 
roughly five thousand peasants, other members of president Alvaro Obregén’s cabinet, 
representatives from local and national governments, and the most important Zapatista 
heirs and agrarian leaders across the country.?3’ After the speeches of some of these heirs, 


organizations leaders, state officials, and even a peasant who spoke in Nahuatl —“a salute 


235 Quotes translated from Diego Rivera, “jjFijate, Trabajador!!,” El Machete, no. 2 (second half of March 
1924): 3-4. 
236 Around the same time he had depicted Fraternity at the SEP, he replicated a similar composition in the 
stairwell of the National Agricultural School in Chapingo. Entitled Here the Lesson Is to Exploit the Land, 
Not Men (second half of 1923), this fresco also presents a worker and a peasant shaking hands. This time, 
however, the blessing of the fraternal union does not come from Apollo but from a beardless brown- 
skinned Jesus. Also inserted in a golden mandorla, this divine figure resembles the Sacred Heart he used for 
the cover of Lombardo Toledano’s pamphlet. A group of celestial female allegories on each side and an 
orderly and modernized agricultural landscape on the background complete the scene at Chapingo. Rivera’s 
recycling of the same iconography, symbols, and interpretation speak to his tenacious urge to materialize 
on the walls a utopia still far from done. Likewise, it is also telling of the patronizing view he had of 
peasants, a mass need to be indoctrinated into communism. 
237 Q’Malley, The Myth of the Revolution, 51-52. 
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to the Aztec race and the races that compose the State of Morelos”?38— , towards the end 


of the event Calles addressed the crowd with a bold statement: 


Let it be known again that Zapata’s revolutionary program, the agrarian program, 
is mine. Let them [the foreign and Mexican opposition] know once again that the 
points that Zapata was unable to complete in his plan, we, all the good 
revolutionaries, will continue.2? 


For the presidential candidate gaining the support of the agrarian sector was crucial. 
Regardless of President Alvaro Obregon’s endorsement, Calles needed to persuade 
Zapatistas to support his campaign over that of Angel Flores, also one of Obregén’s close 
collaborators, an army general, and candidate of the National Political League, the 
political arm of the National Farmers Union. Unlike Obreg6n, who already enjoyed social 
recognition among the Zapatistas, Calles had no social bases among peasantry and 
agrarian organizations.24° Alternatively, as we saw above, he had strengthened 
independent links with proletarian and communist organizations.*4! By claiming Zapata’s 
agenda his, Calles was pursuing a two-fold goal. On the one hand, he sought to convince 


agrarian organizations and peasants that he would keep agrarian distributions and social 


238 El Universal (Mexico City), April 11, 1924. 
239 Tbid. Here is the original full length quote in Spanish: “Ante la tumba del héroe hemos venido a 
depositar la trinitaria de nuestra gratitud. Hace pocos dias que uno de los 6rganos de la reacci6n, uno de los 
periddicos que se Ilaman de la vida nacional, decia en un editorial que yo venia aqui dizque a ratificar el 
programa revolucionario de Zapata. Eso que decia con mofa, es una verdad. Es cierto. Y ahora una vez mas 
es necesario que sepa la reaccidn mexicana y la reaccidn extranjera que yo estaré siempre con los principios 
mas avanzados de la humanidad. Que la oposici6n extranjera y mexicana sepan una vez mas que ese 
programa revolucionario de Zapata, ese programa agrarista, es mio. Que ellos sepan una vez mas que los 
puntos que Zapata no pudo condensar en su plan, los continuaremos todos los buenos revolucionarios. Poco 
tengo que agregar a esto, y Unicamente quiero decirles que el héroe descansa en paz, que su obra esta 
concluida, y de hoy en adelante las generaciones campesinas presentes y futuras pasaran por la brecha que 
él abrié en el coraz6n de la humanidad.” 
240 Despite his timorous agrarian agenda, for the most part Zapatistas bolstered Obreg6n’s rule due to his 
military exploits during the revolution, the allegiance against Carrancistas, and the distribution of official 
posts to Zapatistas leaders such as Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, founder of the National Agrarian Party, or 
Genovevo de la O and Gildardo Magajia, who held military posts under Obregén. To expand on the 
political implications of the fifth anniversary of Zapata’s death in Cuautla, see O’Malley, The Myth of the 
Revolution, 50-54; and Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 70-73. 
241 Q’Malley, The Myth of the Revolution, 51. 
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reforms at the core of his program. However, he also strived to clarify that Zapatismo 
was or should no longer be alive as an active armed force. “I only want to say that the 
hero rests in peace,” he continues, “that his work is over, and that from now on present 
and future generations of peasants will pass through the breach that he opened in the 
heart of humanity.”?4? The only way Zapata’s program could survive was through the 
presidential figure. Presidentialism was perhaps Calles’s most enduring legacy. 

Painter Diego Rivera was part of Calles’s entourage that day (fig. 44). His 
presence at the Cuautla event and frank support to Calles’s presidential campaign was, 
however, not merely an individualistic gesture but rather the collective expression of the 
communist sector. Once having fought along the national army against the Delahuertista 
rebels, the PCM and the SOTPE had resolved, after some hesitation, offering Calles their 
unconditional support. Acting as elected member to the party’s National Executive 
Committee and being one of the most enthusiastic champions of the alliance with Calles, 
Rivera was the party’s chosen envoy.?* In this light, we can thus assume that the attacks 
that Rivera directed in his article in El Machete were undoubtedly not aimed at Calles, 
but to his opponent Angel Flores, the National Political League’s candidate who had the 
support of agrarian businessmen, industrialists, and landowners. Flores’s campaign 
promoted smallholders as the foundation for peace, agricultural progress, and the welfare 


of popular sectors in rural Mexico.?44 


242 Fl Universal (Mexico City), April 11, 1924. 

243 Yet, Rivera’s position in the party was becoming weaker. A party’s radical faction disapproved of the 
links with Calles. As a result, on April 25, Rivera and the party’s secretary Manuel Diaz Ramirez were 
dismissed from their posts in the National Executive Committee. Taibo, El muro y el machete., 33. 

244 Azalia Lépez Gonzalez, “Programa politico-electoral del General Angel Flores como candidato a la 
presidencia de la Reptiblica en 1924,” Clio, n.s., 3, no. 31 (2004): 144, accessed June 1, 2015, 
http://historia.uasnet.mx/rev_clio/Revista_clio/Revista31/9_ProgramaPol.Elect.Gral.AngelFlores1924 Aza 
liaLopez_Documentos pdf. 
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Not incidentally, that same fortnight of the anniversary of Zapata’s death, El 
Machete devoted an entire page to Zapata. Featuring a woodcut by Xavier Guerrero, 
Zapata was presented from the waist, wearing his typical charro outfit, bandoliers, wide- 
brimmed hat, and a shotgun (fig. 45). The originally anarchist “Tierra y libertad” [land 
and freedom]—at the time a motto inextricably attributed to Zapata—was displayed on 
the hat along with the communist symbols of the hammer and sickle on one side, and a 
star on the other. These very same symbols repeat in larger size throughout the 
composition. Flanking the agrarian leader is another famous phrase once again credited to 
Zapata: “La Tierra es de la Comunidad” [The land belongs to the community], on the left, 
and “Y sus Productos de Quien la Trabaja” [and its products to those who work it], on the 
right. Guerrero’s illustrations are additionally accompanied by a caption explaining how 
Zapata and Montafio are the true precursors and apostles of the only authentic social 
revolution that has taken place in Mexico’s history since Independence. 

Further below appears “Los sabios consejos de Zapata y Montafio” [The wise 
counsel of Zapata and Montafio], written in the form of a corrido or popular ballad by 
David Alfaro Siqueiros and Graciela Amador—actress, manager of El machete, and 
Siqueiros’s wife at the time.?4> This corrido deserves some mention here as it establishes 
a type of operation that will be recurring in the use of Zapata’s icon as a resurrected 
figure that post-revolutionary art and especially Rivera would rescue in the form of a 
ghost or specter coming from the past to appease and instruct popular classes of the true 
revolutionary path instituted by Callismo. More than a proper corrido, this short piece 
resembles the structure and style of a playlet or sainete (the Spanish farce or comic 


sketch).*4© The story narrated in the corrido is purposefully set on April 10, 1923, one 


245 Lear, “La revoluci6n en blanco,” 119. 
246 Sainetes were a form of satirical street theater that enjoyed great success in Mexico through the 1960s. 
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year before the celebration of Zapata’s death anniversary in Cuautla. In the playlet, the 
spirits of Zapata and Montafio paid a visit to a fictional peasant named Prisciliano 
Contreras to ask if the revolution has brought justice to people. Prisciliano tells the 
revolutionary martyrs how poor and exploited they still are, and how the rich continue to 
steal their land. He also comments that Zapatistas surrendered to Obreg6n and put down 
their guns. Money and political posts perverted some of them, and those who resisted 
were killed. But Prisciliano Contreras ends his speech forecasting that someday “they 


will need our armed wing.” The ghost of Zapata confirms the peasant’s prediction. 


Zapata: That will happen for sure. Then, Prisciliano, get ready to fight and offer 
them a hand, but keep in mind that once you have succeeded you must be alert, do 
not let them catch you sleeping. The rich man does not rest, he is always 
poisonous, and the slightest slip he can strangle you. Beware of these false 
charlatans from the city and their very tangled speech. All they say are creeping 
lies delaying your success and hiding a dual purpose. For nothing in this world let 
them disarm you . . . Form your battalions, confident that the day of your 
happiness is coming. 


Next, the spirit of Montafio instructs Prisciliano in a pedagogic way of the Bolshevik 
values. 


Montafio: The land belongs to the community. Transform the private estates in 
large cooperative lands from where to build in equality. Construct large dams, 
adopt mechanicals, invigorate your knowledge, organize your life .. . develop 
love for studying, abandon the old habits, and the fertile land will reward you. 
Your isolated efforts will undoubtedly take you to failure. Now spread my advice 
and the General’s among our brothers.?47 


247 David Alfaro Siqueiros and Graciela Amador, “Los sabios consejos de Zapata y Montajfio,” El Machete, 
no. 3 (first half of April 1924): 4. 

Other articles and playlets with similar messages were published in El machete. SOTPE members often 
penned these playlets along with instructive articles on communist tenets and the PCM position in regards 
to Mexican politics. Likewise, the magazine featured contributions by renowned international communists 
such as Bertram Wolfe, Alfons Goldschmidt, Antonio Hidalgo, and Spineli Aldo. Ramirez-Garcia, “The 
Ideology and Politics,’ 332. El Machete sought to follow Lenin’s premises on revolutionary journalism. 
According to the soviet leader, this should be written in a simple style so that even the most difficult 
problems could be grasped by the masses. Illustrations and graphic strategies were key in communicating 
effective messages to a for the most part illiterate audience. Raquel Tibol, foreword to Arte y politica, by 
Diego Rivera, ed. Raquel Tibol (Mexico City: Editorial Grijalbo, 1979), 17-18. 
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While Rivera and communist artists could have been expected to use Zapata’s legacy to 
transform peasants into modern workers or to even swell the Bolshevik ranks, it is highly 
unlikely that their efforts had had a tangible effect. Even less so was the possibility of the 
peasantry taking up arms again. The real beneficiary of the communist campaign was 
Calles. 

Shortly after the appearance of the aforementioned issue of El Machete, a 
conservative editorial in Excelsior harshly criticized the pompous preparations for the 
Cuautla celebration. Though directed to Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, former Zapatista 
general, founder of the National Agrarian Party and supporter of Calles, the denigration 
powerfully resonates with Rivera’s construction of Zapata. The editorial condemned the 
building of a posthumous reputation for an “ignorant criminal” on the way to “apotheosis, 
as if he were an immaculate apostle or a demigod . . . one more lie in our history.”48 
Following the Cuautla anniversary other conservative pens blamed Calles for embracing 
“a communist agenda.” Moreover, they accused him of attempting to destroy private 
ownership. Fearful of such criticism, the presidential candidate said in a radio broadcast 


that his words had been misinterpreted. On this matter, E/ Universal noted: 


The candidate had said, “The agrarian program of Zapata is mine.” But this, to 
judge by his later words, should not be understood in its broadest sense. On the 
contrary, we should reduce it to its minimal expression . . . Zapata’s program and 
the program of the . . . candidate do not coincide except on one point: sympathy 
for the poor. And in this sympathy . . . we are all agreed.?4° 


As anticipated, Calles crushed his opponent getting almost 85 percent of the votes.*°° The 
“sympathy for the poor” expressed through the strengthening of union organizations 


closely tied to the control of the presidential figure. Following closely and expanding 


248 Excelsior, April 3, 1924, quoted in Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 72. 
249 Editorial, El Universal, April 14, 1924. Quoted in O’Malley, The Myth of the Revolution, 52. 
250 Alejandra Lajous, Los partidos politicos en México (Puebla, Mexico: Premia, 1985), 181. 
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some of the principles in the Constitution’s Article 27, land distribution augmented in 
comparison to Obregén’s tenure. This distribution, however, did not dismantle the 
landowner state system completely.*>! However, the version presented by Rivera in his 
murals at the SEP and Chapingo boasted the government’s commitment to the popular 
classes. 

Rivera presented the topic of “reparto agrario” or land distribution for the first 
time at Chapingo in 1923. This first representation of what will become a recurring theme 
in his work is known as The Dividing of Land, and consists of a scene in which 
government officials meet with peasants in manta clothing to distribute the lands they 
will be given (fig. 46). The chief bureaucrat in this mural could be Marte R. Gémez, 
director of the ENA and patron of the Chapingo murals.*°? Having been one of the only 
two painters that remained on the government’s payroll—the other was Roberto 
Montenegro—Rivera replicated a similar composition at the SEP headquarters in March 
1925. The Endowment of Communal Lands is another exaltation of “reparto agrario,” yet 
this time the feat belongs to the Callista government (fig. 47). Located on the south wall, 
this large fresco is one of the three main scenes bringing together the ground level of the 
Courtyard of Festivities (January 1925-ca. 1929). Unlike in the neighboring Courtyard of 
Work, Rivera presented in this cycle a considerably more pedagogic, straightforward 
account of the popular classes. This courtyard was aimed at the masses, and it reflects the 


populist leaning of Callista policies. In correspondence with communist propaganda 


251 Unlike the ejido communal property model later implemented by Lazaro Cardenas in the 1930s, 
Calles’s agrarian program privileged small private land ownership. His agrarian agenda sought to 
strengthen small-scale agricultural production via financial aid and modern infrastructure. For this, he 
created the National Agricultural Credit Bank, the National Irrigation Commission, and the National 
Highway Commission. These institutions were responsible for the construction of dams, reservoirs, 
irrigation systems, roads, and highways. 

252 On this particular mural, and the relation of the the National Agricultural School and the problem of 
land distribution, see Pliego Quijano, “Los murales de Diego,” 78-83, 212-16. 
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strategies appealing to didacticism and the strong anticlerical inclination of the new 
government, Rivera abandoned the intricate, cultured language of occultism, abstract 
biblical references, and Vasconcelos’s transcendental mestizaje to embrace instead a 
more plain and celebratory approach to Mexican communities and families.*>? It is thus 
not strange at all that Rivera had designed a cycle where the main topic can be easily seen 
at a glance standing in the center of the courtyard. While religiosity would remain a 
constant, the painter’s gaze in this cycle is rather pagan and adapted the intertwining of 
urban and peasant calendars in modern Mexico. Mostly through outdoors scenes, these 
religious, communities and political festivities (i.e., Dia de los muertos or Day of the 
Dead, the Burning of Judas, St. Anita in Xochimilco, and Assembly, etc.) extol Mexican 
popular culture and traditions. To organize the crowds and the masses of people in highly 
saturated compositions that occupy the entire space, even above the doorways, Rivera 
employed strategies from Impressionism, Expressionism, and Cubism.*>4 While one- 
point linear perspective and other Renaissance elements are still in place so as to create a 
realistic sense of depth or allude to well known iconographic topics, Rivera combined 
them with a modern use of principles of design such as repetition and variety of colors 
and geometric shapes as overlapping and rhythm. Subverting the language of European 
avant-gardes, Rivera created a modern yet readable tribute to popular Mexico. 

The martyrs of the revolution are perhaps the most noticeable link between the 
two SEP courtyards. Acting as specters coming from a past, they mingle with the flocks 
of people in the Courtyard of Festivities. They are there to witness the triumph of the 


revolution and to give advice to the little ones. In The Endowment of Communal Lands, 


253 Renato Gonzalez Mello, “Diego Rivera, Planta baja del Patio de las Fiestas de la SEP,” in Catdlogo 
razonado I, ed. Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, vol. Il, Muralismo Mexicano, 1920-1940 (Mexico City: FCE, 
Universidad Veracruzana, UNAM, INBA, 2012), 191. 
254 Tbid., 185. 
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for example, Zapata and Montafio appear on horses in the right end (fig. 48). Analogous 
equestrian figures also appear at the Chapingo mural. Yet, unlike the latter, the Indian 
martyrs at the SEP are not portrayed as peasants. Instead they wear suits like the men 
from the city. They are bureaucrats, government officials. Zapata is the only one directly 
looking at the viewer. His presence in the mural is confirming that land distribution is 
finally happening. His unusual attire may be telling of the sympathetic feeling for official 
governments that Rivera sought to promote among peasants. The central character of the 
scene is thus a government official pointing with one of his hands to the blueprint of the 
village, while signaling with the other to the promising future that will take place in the 
now dry agricultural fields in the background. According to Susana Pliego, representing 
“the very moment of land distribution became a symbol of the end of the armed struggle 
as the acknowledgement of peasantry as a working class and central component for the 
national reconstruction.” Similarly, at the official level, “it represents the appropriation of 
agrarismo as a discourse.”*°> Also very important to this political celebration is the fact 
that all the characters are adult and infant males. Women are barely discernible in the 
faraway distance. Standing in their rebozos on the rooftops of the geometric constructions 
in the background, these hazy figures are no more than distant observers of a civic fest 
exclusively aimed at men. 

A second main scene of the cycle, this time on the east wall, are the panels May /, 
also known as Assembly or The Festivity of Work (fig. 49). Painted between April—July 
1926, this makes the counterpart to the distribution of lands and it was the last and largest 


section Rivera completed at the courtyard’s ground level (see blueprint in fig. 50).7°° 


255 Pliego Quijano, “Los murales de Diego,” 212. 

256 The third main large scene, on the northern wall, is Open Air Market (April-May 1925), a less rational 
composition showing the chaotic yet exuberant life of popular commerce. For a description of this, see 
Gonzalez Mello, “Diego Rivera, Planta baja,” in Catdlogo razonado I, 193-95. 
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Comprising four main panels divided by doorways, this work shows more radically the 
fraternal union of workers and peasants that Rivera had been presenting in his previous 
frescoes. Deprived from explicit religious symbols and consistent with Bolshevik 
ideology, the political demonstration presents the proletarian in overalls in the two left 
sections, and peasantry in manta clothing in the two right sections. The rendition of the 
proletarian is more active as it includes an anonymous leader haranguing the masses with 
his fist raised. Likewise, it also showcases known characters such as painter Pablo 
O’Higgins, Rivera himself or his wife Lupe Marin, among other communists.*>” Peasants 
instead show a more passive attitude, and their faces get less light than those of their 
proletarian brothers.*°* The entire composition is filled with orange flags and banners 
from all sorts of popular organizations and unions. In the distant horizon we can 
distinguish the industrial chimneys of some factories to the left. A Pre-Columbian 
pyramid hides behind one of the banners that two children—one worker and one 
peasant—are holding above the central doorway. The background to the right is 
composed of a desolate rural landscape. As seen before, peasants represent tradition, 
whereas workers are the future of modern Mexico. 

On each of the lower corners, the spirits of the revolutionary martyrs reappear. 
Wearing a brown overall, agrarian martyr Montafio couples with an unknown blond 
character—probably an international communist martyr—to instruct a proletarian boy 
(fig. 51). On the right corner, the martyrs are Zapata and Carrillo Puerto (fig. 52). The 
first represents the agrarian values as the latter stands for communism. As in the 


proletarian scene, they also engage in conversation with a child. Though Zapata has his 


257 Antonio Rodriguez, Diego Rivera. Los murales en la Secretaria de Educacién Publica (Mexico City: 
SEP, Direccién General de Publicaciones y Medios, 1986), 75. 
258 Gonzalez Mello, “Diego Rivera, Planta baja,” in Catalogo razonado I, 191. 
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back to the viewer, he is nevertheless easily recognizable for his charro outfit and long 
mustache.*°? Carrillo Puerto is disguised in manta clothing. The three of them form a 
tender circle. Carrillo Puerto is resting his right hand on Zapata’s shoulder, while both 
martyrs are patting the little peasant child on the back. 

Between the realization of the two civic popular celebrations in the Courtyard of 
Festivities, Rivera painted, yet again the specters of Zapata and Montajio, this time at the 
Chapingo Auditorium. Formerly a Jesuit chapel, this cycle is a revolutionary allegory to 
motherland and agrarian values (fig. 53-54). Painted between June 1924 and 1927, the 
Chapingo chapel has a heavier spiritual meaning than the Courtyard of Festivities, and it 
would be symbolically speaking closer to the transcendental revolutionary message 
analyzed on the third floor of the Courtyard of Work. Full of emblems and symbols 
connected with distinct spiritual traditions, the chapel is crowned in the apse of the 
building by the image of a monumental, naked fertile woman that symbolically gives 
birth to the “hombre productor” or producer man. The model for this female 
representation was Rivera’s wife, Guadalupe Marin, who was pregnant twice while he 
was working at Chapingo. On the East wall, the panel where Rivera painted the agrarian 
martyrs is at the very beginning of the cella and is the first of five subsequent panels on 


the eternal cycle of life: blossoming, subterranean forces, germination, fertilization, and 


259 Around the same time, Rivera made a number of drawings of Zapata in a similar style and outfit. 

In this respect, it is worth mentioning that starting in 1924 Rivera was an intermittent yet constant 
collaborator of agrarian publications, and also took active participation in political agreements between the 
PCM and agrarian peasant leagues. On Rivera’s illustrations of peasants and the agrarian problem, see 
Raquel Tibol and Diego Rivera, Diego Rivera Ilustrador (Mexico City: SEP, Direccién General de 
Publicaciones y Medios, 1986), esp. 27-41. His earliest illustrations on this subject appeared in El Indio 
magazine in June 1924. Likewise, one of the earliest, if not the first, Zapata in charro costume presented by 
Rivera appeared in Alfons Goldschmidt, Mexiko, illus. Diego Rivera (Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, 1925), 
179. This book was the first historical survey touching on the revolutionary period that was published in 
German. Rivera’s illustrations for this book are largely inspired in his SEP frescoes. 
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fructification.2© This section symbolizes the female universe. In opposition, the western 
wall—in this case the left section of the building—pertains to masculinity, and depicts 
specific events of the revolutionary liberation and popular classes. 

The panel of Zapata and Montafio is known as “Florecimiento” or Blossoming and 
was painted in April 1926 (fig. 55). Here, Rivera presented the martyrs entombed. They 
are wrapped in red shrouds beneath a cornfield and the oculus window where the sun’s 
rays entered. Plants feed from the same land where the martyrs are buried. Yet, their 
bodies remain intact. Plant roots do not touch them. The flesh of the martyrs is 
uncorrupted as a sign of their holiness. Together, they embody the beginning of the 
agricultural and educational project of Chapingo. The land and its agricultural cycle 
represent the cycle of wholeness. As in the Courtyard of Work, through their sacrifice 
revolutionary martyrs give birth to post-Revolution. Here, nonetheless, the metaphor 
becomes more literal. Their finale gives way to the next phase of life: the subterranean 
forces that in turn will cause germination. In this sense, their struggle has transcended the 
mundane, and their masculine bodies nurture Mother Earth. In sum, they personify the 
male element that promises the return of the feminine. While the positioning of Zapatistas 
martyrs as the origin of life certainly makes them a key element in Rivera’s spiritual 
refashioning of the revolution, it is also very telling of the feminization process of the 
peasantry. A feminization that, as I will develop below, would express itself more 
radically in Rivera’s utter Indianization of Zapata. 

Beyond the transcendental reading purported by Rivera in Chapingo, the erection 
of a temple of agrarianism should be read in tandem with the anticlerical policies that the 


Callista government unleashed when getting to power. By the time the Zapatista martyrs 


260 On the symbolism of this section, AKA right wall, see the Pliego Quijano, “Los murales de Diego,” 
261-64. 
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appeared in the Chapingo chapel, Calles had already started the religious prosecution 
campaigns, the most devastating effect of which was the Cristero War (1926-1929) 
against Catholics. In this light, Diego Rivera’s work at Chapingo powerfully resonates 
with the violent enforcement of secularism, the national banning of religious services, 
and the promotion of the post-revolutionary ideology as the State religion. 

Likewise, the docility of Zapata relates to the need to deactivate Zapata’s 
threatening potential as a symbol of peasant armed struggles, and the consolidation of a 
secular pantheon, a type of operation that Rivera would further in his cycle of 
Cuernavaca as analyzed below. Perhaps the clearest example of the summoning of the 
Zapata’s specter in Rivera’s work is the one at the Revolutionary Corrido cycle 
(December 1926-1928) on the third floor of the Courtyard of Festivities. All the panels in 
this cycle are unified by a red ribbon that goes across the upper section of the frescoes 
bearing the lyrics of two corridos or revolutionary ballads praising all the feats of the 
Mexican Revolution.*°! The panel dedicated to Zapata was completed in January 1927 
and presents the hero in his typical charro outfit (fig. 56). Emerging from the 
background, Zapata appears holding a banner with the “Land and Freedom” motto. He 
had stepped down from his horse to visit a Zapatista camp, consisting of three men and a 
woman who cheerfully sing a ballad in his honor. As all the Zapatista troops, these 
people also wear manta-clothing, sombreros, and carry bandoliers. The scene is 
particularly relevant as Rivera presents the collision of two time frames: the mythical 
time where the specter of Zapata comes from, and the post-revolutionary present when 
arms are no longer needed. The troops that sing for the departed leader symbolize the 


Mexican people and therefore any potential onlooker. Altogether, the painted figures and 


261 Rivera completed this second section after returning from the Soviet Union, where he attended the tenth 
anniversary of the October Revolution in 1927. He returned to Mexico on June 14, 1928. Rivera, Arte y 
politica, 428. 
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the viewers worship the hero while confirming his revolution has been fulfilled. As such, 
the verses of the corrido in the upper section of the mural confirm the death of the leader 
and the birth of his myth.7 By integrating the missing leader to the scene of peasants 
who glorify his exploits, Diego Rivera masterfully erased the barrier between the life and 
death of the hero who in the years to follow would be elevated to the national 


pantheon.?® 


INDIAN ZAPATA LANDS INMOMA 


In the process of internationalization and commercialization of post- 
Revolutionary art by American ex-pats living in Mexico, cultural agents and merchants, 
representations of Emiliano Zapata took center stage. The new canon of Mexican art— 
consolidated through murals, avant-garde photography, and the decisive participation of 
émigrés to Mexico and other international cultural agents—found in the United States 
during the 1930s fertile ground for mass circulation and consumption by white 
intellectual and financial elites. Either for genuine admiration or admiring prejudice, 
Mexico increasingly became for foreign writers, artists, intellectuals, businessmen, and 
politicians “a destination to observe the pictorial celebration of the masses, the alliance of 
liberal and socialist ideology (anticlerical and antiplutocrat), the rise of enthusiasm 
brought about by the revolution.” This celebration of Mexico as a revolutionary and 


exotic land must be naturally read from the lens of primitivism—a patronizing and 


262 “Justo es ya que se los diga hablandoles pues en plata / era Emiliano Zapata muy querido por alla... 


todo es un mismo partido ya no hay con quien pelear, / compafieros, ya no hay guerra, vamonos a trabajar. / 
Ya se dieron garantias a todo el género humano / lo mismo que al proletario como para el artesano. 

Union! Que es la fuerza santa de todito el mundo entero, / Paz, Justicia y Libertad y Gobierno del Obrero!!” 
263 Rodriguez, Diego Rivera. Los murales, 128. 

264 Monsivais, “El muralismo: la reinvencién.” 
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racialized commemoration and appropriation of the other? These “cultural 
ambassadors” were the first in disseminating since the 1920s the achievements of mural 
painting, which in turn resulted in fostering foreign investment and tourism.*% 

Promoted from New York and California, Mexican art underwent a process of 
unusual visibility. Mexico began to be fetishized as a mystical land with ancient roots and 
high artistic and social values. As a result of this success, artists like Orozco and 
Siqueiros— whom were not longer favored by the state patronage of Callismo—arrived in 
the U.S. in search of new opportunities.2°”7 American intelligentsia sought in the country 
south of the border either a utopian dream or a fashionable, “authentically photogenic” 


land worthy of being visited by tourists and exhibited in a museum.’ Diego Rivera’s 


265 Mark Antliff and Patricia Leighten, “Primitive,” in Critical Terms for Art History, ed. Robert S. Nelson 
and Richard Shiff (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 217-33. 
266 Among the countless “cultural ambassadors” that visited or lived in Mexico during the 1920s and 1930s 
are: photographers Esther Born, Tina Modotti and Edward Weston; anthropologists, journalists, and art 
promoters Anita Brenner, Alma Reed, and Frances Toor; artists Jean Charlot, Marion and Grace 
Greenwood, and Pablo O’Higgins; businessmen Dwight Morrow and Nelson Rockefeller; political leader 
Leon Trotsky; art historians and museum officials Alfred Barr and Rene d’Harnoncourt; writers Antonin 
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solo exhibition in 1931 at the Museum of Modern Art in New York—the institution’s 
second exhibition dedicated to a single artist since it opened in 1929—represents the 
grand entrance of Mexican modern art into the U.S.° 

Preceded by two decades of image making and the circulation in media of the 
most divergent perceptions of Mexico’s revolutionary turmoil, Rivera’s show came to 
capitalize the concept of folkloric Mexico while inaugurating one of the most profitable 
periods for Mexican art collecting. MoMA commissioned Rivera to paint eight portable 
murals. Five of them depict scenes of his Mexican murals and the remaining three themes 
associated with the United States.2”” Three of the Mexican frescoes are cropped and 
altered versions of vignettes from Rivera’s The History of Cuernavaca and Morelos 
(December 1929-November 7, 1930). This cycle was commissioned by Elizabeth 
Morrow, wife of U.S. ambassador and businessman Dwight Morrow, in what used to be 
the Palace of conquistador Hernan Cortés in Cuernavaca, Morelos. Branded as a gift to 
the locals, the Morrows used culture, patronage, and the positive rendition of the Mexican 
Revolution as a diplomatic tool to protect their investments in Mexico.?”! Whereas these 
frescoes tell a wide-ranging story centered on the sixteenth-century process of Conquest, 
Rivera eliminated these complexities from the MoMA panels. 

In the Cuernavaca cycle, the narration unfolds from north to south and starts with 
the disembarking of Hernan Cortés on the Veracruz coasts in 1519. The cycle chronicles 


chief aspects of the Conquest from a local point of view (i.e., the advance of 


269 The first solo exhibit was devoted to Henri Matisse. 
270 On Rivera’s show, see Sabine Mabardi, “The Politics of the Primitive and the Modern: Diego Rivera at 
MoMA in 1931,” Curare. Espacio Critico para las Artes, no. 9 (Fall 1996): 5-43; Leah Dickerman and 
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conquistadores towards the center of the country, the capture of Cuernavaca, the building 
of the Palace of Cortés, the establishment of sugar mills in Morelos, and the 
evangelization). According to Rivera, he attempted to transform a monument of the 
Spanish conquest into “a memorial of Indian resilience.”?’* A section dedicated to Zapata 
closes the cycle to the south (fig. 57). In the very foreground, this hero native to Morelos 
appears leading a group of peasants in manta clothing. In his wake he has left the dead 
body of the oppressor at his feet. Extrapolating colonial iconographies, Rivera depicts 
Zapata in the form of the Archangel Saint Michael who leads a heavenly army of 
peasants while trampling the demon conquistador. The panel is entitled “The Revolt” and 
along with the adjacent panel known as “The Friars” refers to the popular struggle against 
the Christian conversion and the colonial rule. It is additionally connected with a grisaille 
below, which depicts what is arguably the first indigenous insurrection against the 
Spaniards in 1600. 

This Zapata is a ghostly entity. His presence in the Cuernavaca scene is 
anachronistic. He is there as the revolutionary hero who comes from the recent past to 
free ancestral indigenous people. The interruption of history by means of the insertion of 
his icon entails messianic qualities whereby Zapata resembles a timeless personality. 
Rivera is deliberately connecting the colonial Indian struggle with the Revolution. As 
such, the Revolution serves as the solution to the long-standing indigenous problem and 
by extension to the problem of the popular classes. The reasoning behind this operation is 
fallacious but successful: if Indians were exploited since the arrival of Spaniards, it was 
with the triumph of Zapatismo that this problem was solved. The consequences of this 


rhetoric are once again favorable to the post-revolutionary apparatus, which Rivera 
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posited in the present/future end of history. In the suspension of messianic times, Rivera 
presents Zapatista messianism as an achieved event. It is part of history or, if we follow 
Norman Bryson’s definition of the Jewish messianic time as performed in the rituals of 
Sabbath, it “is a time that has occurred already, that is happening now . . . The messianic, 
then, is not only the mythical time at the end of the day, it is something that has already 
been, something which we are in fact familiar with.”?7? From this perspective, the cycle 
of Cuernavaca came to confirm that Zapata’s exploits put an end to a long-awaited 
resolution thereby establishing a new order administered by the state. This suspension of 
time perpetuates the allegoric representations of martyr Zapata that Rivera had launched 
in the SEP and Chapingo murals. Yet, Rivera’s alteration of history in Cuernavaca brings 
into play another layer of complexity that deserves further analysis: the indigenous race 
of Zapata, an aspect that MoMA’s version and its many iterations in other media would 
prop up in the US. 

In contrast to his previous works and especially to the image of a revolutionary 
charro that Zapata sought to create for himself, Rivera presents the hero clad as a peasant 
in manta clothing. Yet, as we know, Zapata was not a day laborer on the haciendas or an 
Indian peasant, but rather a small landowner, livestock trader, and the leader of a rural 
army. As described in Chapter One, Zapata was very much concerned with promoting his 
public image as a respectable agrarian military man. The charro outfit, the traditional 
horsemen attire associated with the rural bourgeoisie and the mounted rural police, was 
his staple feature. Considering this, Rivera’s decision seems contradictory. Nonetheless, 


as we have also seen, Rivera’s concerns with the portrayal of history were not necessarily 
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led by accuracy but with transcendental interpretations. By presenting Zapata as an 
indigenous peasant Rivera is closing the gap between the leader and his followers. He is 
not only a regular peon but also a Nahua man. This racialization and low-social-class 
commodification of Zapata entails a turning point in the narratives of the hero, as he will 
no longer be part of the exploitative hacienda system or the mestizo segment that, for 
example, Vasconcelos linked Zapata with in a derogatory manner. Hereafter, Zapata will 
serve to embody values associated with Mother Earth and more importantly with 
indigenismo, a shift that mestizo ideologies embraced more decidedly in the late 1920s. 
For historian Alan Knight, this indigenista-mestizo cult “embodied the optimistic belief 
that acculturation could proceed in a guided, enlightened fashion, such that the positivist 
aspects of Indian culture could be preserved, the negative expunged.”?’4 This racial 
reading of Zapata as an Indian is yet more clearly visible in the iteration of MoMA’s 
version of the Cuernavaca panel. 

While the representation of Zapata is only one element of an intricate scene in 
Cuernavaca, in MoMA’s The Agrarian Leader (1931)—the only one of the eight portable 
frescoes that the museum incorporated into its permanent collection in 1940?7>—he fills 
the entire composition (fig. 58). By cropping the scene, Rivera eliminates the original 
mural’s narrative, as well as its violent scenes. MoMA’s mural can be therefore read as 
both an exaltation of Zapata as an Indian hero, and an air-brushed version of history. 
After all, Zapata by this time began to be perceived within the U.S. as the quintessential 
representation of a Mexican character. Unlike other popular revolutionary characters like 


Pancho Villa—the prototype of a Mexican bandit thanks to his invasion of Columbus, 
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New Mexico in 1916—Zapata was seen in the 1930s as a noble leader and a martyr of the 
revolution—a type of rendition that Anita Brenner and historians such as Alfons von 
Goldschmidt, and Frank Tannenbaum had put forward in their writings.*’° 

If in Cuernavaca Zapata and his horse appear in virtually the same color range as 
their peasant followers, in MoMA’s version they stand with a more noticeable whiteness 
and luminosity. Rivera achieved this subtle yet important difference by using stark white, 
which, as Anna Indych-Lopez comments in her catalogue raisonné of the MoMA’s 
portable frescoes, “is not a pigment, but the underlying plaster coat revealed.”?”’ 
Similarly, Rivera perfected the depiction of his Indian Zapata for the American audience. 
He stylized the attire in a neoclassical manner with cinched pants and knotted shirt while 
presenting him in a less dark skin.?’® His facial features are streamlined and his hair better 
groomed. This is an embellished Zapata easy to digest. Following Judith Butler, Sabine 
Mabardi has suggested that this rendition of Zapata successfully fit the American taste 
and expectations of otherness.?”° 

By racializing Zapata as an Indian peasant, Rivera contributes to a naive portrayal 
of the hero. The muralist satisfied the exoticizing expectations of a predominantly white 
U.S. audience already fascinated with Mexico by offering them a revolutionary icon in 
the guise not of a warrior, but an Indian saint. Rivera’s rendition is particularly relevant if 
we consider how this reading of Zapata could inform a deactivation of the icon’s 
militancy. Anna Indych-Lopez’s has interpreted Agrarian Leader as a man of action. She 


based her interpretations in the red marks of blood borne by the weapon—a type of 
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machete used for cutting sugar cane in Morelos that also resembles a communist sickle — 
which Zapata is holding. While this elucidation might be correct and Zapata “has just 
utilized the machete to drag an hacendado from his horse,” the presentation of Zapata as 
an Indian leader indeed contributed more radically to his deactivation as an insurgent 
symbol in the long run. As in other representations of Zapata by Rivera—including two 
more at the flattened arch dividing the corridor at the Palace of Cortés (figs. 59-60) — 
Agrarian Leader is presenting an appeased Zapata whose weapons are not put in use and 
do not represent an actual threat as the Revolution is over. If Zapata was a man of action 
he is not longer so. 

To assess this point let’s compare Rivera’s Zapata in manta clothing with other 
iconographies of war in Colonial Mexico, more specifically with the representation of 
Santiago Matamoros (St. James the Moor-Slayer), the saint who helped the Catholic 
kings expel the moors from southern Spain in the fifteenth century and whose image was 
brought to the New World in the form of Santiago Mata Indios (St. James the Indian- 
Slayer), this time helping with the conquest of the new territories and the conversion of 
Indians to Christianity (fig. 61). Well-disseminated representations of Santiago Mata 
Indios present the saint bravely riding a white horse into the battlefield. This type of 
depiction served both the colonial rule and the church to prevent Indigenous people from 
taking up arms. If they dare to do so, they would be punished not only by conquistadores 
but also by divine power. Rivera, however, does not present Zapata in a comparable 
active position. Zapata’s machete is down and unlike the Catholic saint he does not step 
on his enemy but on his sword. Rivera presents a pacifist Zapata that even seems to be 
exchanging loving glances with the white horse he is holding—apparently the one that 
the defeated conquistador at his feet was riding. While this relation with the beast is 


coherent with the popular myth of Zapata as a horse lover, it opposes Zapata’s prominent 
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reputation as a skillful rider and champion of charreadas or Mexican rodeos. In a letter 
recently found in Frida Kahlo’s papers at the Casa Azul there is an anecdote where 
Rivera asked her wife what color should he use to paint Zapata’s horse: “white or 
brown?” Kahlo replied to her husband saying it must be white, as was the soul of 
Zapata 78° 

By highlighting attributes such as pacifism, attachment to soil, good heartedness, 
and the Indian race Rivera launched a rendition of Zapata as a noble savage where he was 
stripped of his combative agency. While this rendition may be intended in the first place 
to counter criticisms of Zapata as a barbarian and illiterate leader, Rivera’s maneuver 
resulted in a militant deactivation of the icon. Such visualization of the hero paralleled 
indigenismo policies that sought to acculturate Indigenous populations while preserving 
the cultural values that Mexican intelligentsia deemed important. Drawing from Claudio 
Lomnitz-Adler, historian Samuel Brunk has read this feminization of Zapata in terms of 
colonial imaginaries for which the Spaniard conquistadores represent the male, active 
part in the process of mestizaje and cultural cross-pollination while Indigenous peoples 
denote female, passive receivers.78! Hereafter, Zapata’s nobility and his representation as 
Indian will indistinctively intersect with other romanticized portrayals of the hero as a 
model of masculinity and patriarch of the nation. 

ok ok ok 

The commemoration of Zapata’s death came to be a ritual that through the late 

1920s and 1930s gained momentum. Yet, as Ilene V. O’Malley’s meticulous media 


coverage analysis reveals, at electoral periods Zapata’s death anniversary inescapably 
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reached the national headlines and involved higher-ranked official participation.78* More 
than any other ceremonies related to Zapata’s memory —i.e., his birth or the proclamation 
of the Plan of Ayala anniversaries—it was the leader’s death commemoration that 
captured more attention. Not surprisingly, his mortal remains also transformed into a site 
of contestation. Different factions carried over projects to give Zapata’s corpse a more 
fitting mausoleum. On the anniversary of the leader’s death in 1932 and with the 
sponsorship of the state of Morelos, his remains were exhumed and placed inside the base 
of anew monument in one of Cuautla’s main plazas.?°? 

Hand in hand with the consolidation of Plutarco Elfas Calles’s authoritarian 
rule—that extended through 1934 in what is known as the Maximato*®4—and the 
foundation in 1927 of the National Revolutionary Party, Zapata attested to a gradual 
process of institutionalization. His icon shifted from being regionally venerated in the 
1920s to being unmistakably regarded as a national hero in the 1930s. Following Rivera’s 
path, Zapata was first constructed in popular, artistic, literary, and political narratives of 
the most varied kind as the religious peasant martyr who died following dreams for social 


justice to then presenting him as the prototypical charro of the revolution and the 
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embodiment of patriarchal, masculine, and racial values associated with Mexican 
nationalism. 

O’Malley has accurately noticed how the renditions in the 1920s had the 
propagandistic goal “to make Zapata seem admirable and likeable ‘as a person’ in order 
to overcome the prevailing negative image of him.” As Zapata won more followers 
among government officials and urban middle classes “the romantic aspects of his life 
(real or fabricated) became a greater part of his image.”?8° On August 25, 1931, Mexican 
Congress declared Zapata a national hero. Surprisingly, this proclamation also included 
the erection to the official pantheon of former president Venustiano Carranza, Zapata’s 
alleged assassin. Despite how contradictory this resolution might seem to be, it should be 
read under the logics of a unifying and unique revolutionary discourse. Once Zapata 
became an official icon, values such as race, manliness, heroics, and patriotism were the 
frontrunners in the selling of his image. Zapata’s manliness was expressed through 
“remarks about his handsomeness, his ‘markedly virile face,’ his ‘typically Mexican 
mustache,’ his reputation as a womanizer (‘they say he had a fair number of women’).”?8° 
Thereafter, Zapata’s icon would debate between the romantic depiction of a Mexican 
charro and the goodhearted Indian leader as coined by Rivera, both of which would be 


furthered in the U.S. in the coming years. 
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Chapter Three 


US. Scatterings, Trivializations, and Expropriations of an Icon: Zapata 
and the Chicana/o Movement 


In the 1960s politicized Mexican-descendant groups in the U.S. expropriated the 
icon of Zapata from the domain of official Mexican repertoires and U.S. mainstream 
culture to support distinct ideological, emancipatory grassroots mobilizations that have 
been grouped under the Chicana/o Civil Rights Movement or El Movimiento. The origins, 
innovations and consequences of these expropriations are the topic of this chapter. 
Focusing on the diaspora of the icon, its iterations, and symbolic accumulation, as well as 
the wide range of its performances in the U.S. imagination, the chapter opens with an 
introductory section on the scatterings of Zapata’s icon spanning from the Great 
Depression period to Hollywood culture in the 1950s that will be key to understanding 
perceptions surrounding Mexican populations in Cold War America and, more 
importantly, how radical it was to activate Zapata within different fronts of the Chicana/o 
movement of the 1960s. By looking at Chicana/o art from a bi-national development, my 
intention is to highlight the importance of both post-revolutionary Mexican and Anglo- 
American imaginaries and their nationalist rhetoric—very much in light of religious 
patriotism —for the creation of the Chicano versions of Zapata. In seizing the icon of this 
hero as a founding father for Mexican-American nationalism, Chicanas/os brought into 
play former meanings, as well as racial and gender formations attached to his image. Yet 
this harnassing of Zapata by grassroots movements in the U.S. also enhanced the icon’s 
affective power, thus aiding processes of collective belonging, community organization, 


and social mobilization. 
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I will begin by surveying the iterations of Zapata’s icon and the consolidation of 
post-revolutionaries images in the Great Depression era to then focus on the 
trivializations of the icon in the 1950s through Elia Kazan and John Steinbeck’s Western 
film Viva Zapata! and Warner Brothers’ cartoon Speedy Gonzales. In the film, a 
brownfaced Marlon Brando incarnates the Mexican hero, who is portrayed as a naive, 
virile and illiterate peasant leader of Revolutionary Mexico for Cold War America. 
Following this vein, the popular cartoon can be interpreted as a racist, mockery 
trivialization of both Brando’s performance and the model of Zapata that Diego Rivera 
put forward with Indian Agrarian Martyr, the 1931 panel for the MoMA discussed in 
Chapter Two. Rather than describing these scatterings of the image in the U.S. in detail, 
my intention is to deploy these former iterations to discuss some of the geopolitical 
configurations in which Zapata’s icon performed up to the 1950s for the consumption of 
a primarily Anglo-American audience. Moreover, I aim to describe some of the cultural 
politics informing the media circulation of patronizing and racist portrayals of Mexican 
populations in the decades preceding El Movimiento. 

Prior to the formation of a strictly political Chicana/o art, there was a generation 
of Mexican-American artists that critically recycled both Mexican and American 
imageries in their work. For this reason I commence my section on the historical origins 
and sociopolitical factors from which the Chicana/o movement emerged by examining 
the case of L.A. artist Roberto Chavez. In treating Chavez’s work as a conceptual hinge 
between Hollywoodesque renditions of Zapata and Chicana/o art, my intention is to 
reflect on the reworking that, starting in the 1960s, the icon of Zapata underwent in the 
hands of Mexican-descendant populations in the U.S. I deploy two paintings by Chavez 
to think about these processes in which Mexican-Americans begin to confront their bi- 


cultural identity by means of Zapata’s icon. Well into the 1960s, images of Zapata came 
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to dominate posters, banners and artwork produced in every Chicana/o front in the 
country. This arrival of Zapata to Chicana/o activism was highly embedded within a long 
history of mass circulation of the icon in political propaganda, media images, and the 
influx of Third World solidarity along the Mexico-U.S. border. While this phenomenon 
was not exclusive to the Chicano movement (it took place also within some activist and 
guerrilla projects in Mexico which I barely touch on in this study), the degree of 
visibility, profusion, and versatility of the icon in the Chicano realm can hardly be found 
in any other movement of the time.?8” The prevalence of Zapata’s icon in U.S. grassroots 
mobilizations during the 1960s and 1970s was due in part to a condition of possibility. 
While in Mexico the icon of Zapata was an official symbol that the government actively 
contested and whose expropriations by grassroots movements sometimes punished, the 
activations of the icon within U.S. confines were not censored by a state power. From the 
US., Chicanas/os could expropriate the icon from the control of the Mexican State as 
well as from U.S. cultural industries primarily aimed at white audiences. Such 
expropriation was critical to the building of a Chicana/o nationalist ideology that 
reassessed Mexican post-revolutionary rhetoric from a bi-national lens so as to counter 
Anglo-American nationalism. Activating the legacy of Zapatismo with new political, 
social, and community agencies in the U.S. would prove to be one of the most versatile 
periods in the scattering and iterations of this revolutionary icon. The new lives of Zapata 
in Chicana/o contexts attested to the construction of complex hyphenated identities 
nurtured by the previous iterations of the icon and by the challenges and utopias of 


disenfranchised communities along the border. Comparable to Rivera’s crafting of Zapata 
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as a powerful rhetorical device for the grounding of post-revolutionary narratives, 
Chicanas/os also invoked Zapata’s memory to put forward their demands while 
empowering their communities with a foundational historical and cultural legacy for their 
social and political organization. 

In my analysis of Zapata’s icon within the Chicana/o movement, I am keen to 
assess two aspects of this well-studied chapter of U.S. Latino history that have received 
substantially less attention. In several instances, scholars have obviated, on the one hand, 
how El Movimiento appropriated a set of symbols already loaded with former particular 
legacies and political currencies. The Chicana/o case is not tantamount to straightforward 
appropriations, but expropriations of certain symbols from an official domain to a 
popular and political one, and scholars often uncritically celebrate the reactivation of 
such symbols without signaling the internal patriarchal structures, dynamics of power, 
contradictions, and fictional characterizations dwelling in the post-revolutionary 
repertoire that Mexican-American communities updated and re-staged. Secondly, in the 
historical assessments of Chicana/o art traits like messianism and religiosity resonating 
with Mexican and Anglo-American nationalisms are alike frequently overlooked. 
Although a great deal of the Chicana/o organization and community service took place in 
or emerged from community religious spaces, and El Movimiento in general was heavily 
rooted in religious interpretations as guided by leaders with strong spiritual beliefs and 
whose performances were informed by religious rituals, most academics still show a 
tendency to discuss the Chicana/o movement first and foremost as a political and social 
grassroots phenomenon. Take for example, the three times that Californian leader and 
devout Catholic César Chavez launched non-violent protests in the form of spiritual fasts; 
or how it was through a prophetic dream that Reies Lépez Tijerina “was called” to fight 


over land tenancy and autonomy of Indo-Hispanos in New Mexico to then develop a 
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practice wherein he mixed combative activism and unorthodox forms of Pentecostalism; 
or how Colorado leader Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales, author of the epic poem J Am 
Joaquin, and the poet Alurista (Alberto Baltazar Urista Heredia) created the Chicana/o 
nationalist manifesto Plan Espiritual de Aztlan from a mystical interpretation of history 
and ethnic symbols. 

To prove this, the second half of this chapter is structured around two cases that 
show different uses of the icon of Zapata in the first phase of the Chicana/o movement in 
the late 1960s. By looking into New Mexico’s land-grant movement, I want to shed light 
on a less studied chapter of art history and the uses of Zapata’s icon from what can be 
considered a more combative approach. In order to do so, I analyze Emanuel Martinez’s 
print Tierra y muerte and its performative utterances in the sociopolitical realm. I read 
these activations of the icon from the theories of performativity by J.L. Austin and its 
contemporary reframing by Eve Sedgwick to consider how the affective power of the 
icon surpassed representational aspects. The use of Zapata in New Mexico represents one 
of the most radical and interesting activations of this icon in the context of the Long 
Sixties, both in Mexico and the United States. Despite not considering themselves 
Mexican, New Mexico’s Indo-Hispanos—the panethnic term coined by Reies Lopez 
Tijerina to legitimize the land-grant movement of Hispanos in tandem with the 
recognition of the Native-Americans’ claims for land restitution and a longer history of 
dispossession—endowed the legacy of Zapata with an unexpected prevalence. 
Strategically using the political and ideological platform of the civil rights movements 
and profiting Zapata’s racial formations as a symbol of the so-called Mexican race, Indo- 
Hispanos deployed the icon to build alliances with Native-Americans in confronting U.S. 
internal colonialism while giving face to exacerbated masculinities actively fighting 


Anglo-Americans for the restitution of lands that since the eighteenth century — when the 
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Southwest was part of New Spain—had belonged to them. After a reconstruction of the 
complex political and racial histories that gave birth to New Mexico’s modern land-grant 
movement, I investigate how Martinez’s print “performed” on multiple levels in this 
context: first, as a multi-reproducible icon on posters and banners used in rallies and 
protests; second, as a territorial marker and hazard warning to Anglo-Americans who 
attempted to trespass the territories occupied by Indo-Hispanos; and finally, as a 
reflection of the widespread use of charro clothing among protests and activist gatherings 
in New Mexico. 

The fourth section of this chapter concerns the case of California, which I 
interrogate through the intertwining of religiosity, transhistoricity, and Third World 
solidarity. Unlike his New Mexican counterpart, the icon of Zapata in the farmworker 
movement of California did not work independently but was rather summoned as part of 
a larger repertoire of heroes and cultural sources that would prove instrumental to the 
forging and promotion of a lasting narrative for Chicana/o nationalism. Conducting a 
close reading of Antonio Bernal’s pioneering murals at the headquarters of Teatro 
Campesino—the famous theatrical group founded by Luis Valdez to help raise awareness 
among farmworkers—I aim to critically unpack a cultural narrative that used Zapata as a 
conceptual umbrella of various past and modern heroes. Merging Pre-Columbian, 
revolutionary and civil rights traditions, this narrative would rapidly emerge as the 
dominant discourse for Chicana/o nationalism. Looking into foundational manifestos and 
interpreting Zapata as an ideological crossroads for religious, historical and political 
currencies, my reading of Chicana/o nationalism brings special attention to the fractures 
and diversity populating the different Chicana/o fronts in the 1960s, a diversity 
confronting the homogenous reading of El Movimiento promoted in posterior murals and, 


to a good extent, in most historiographical accounts. My analysis also explores the 
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ideological confluences in terms of structures and goals between the otherwise 
oppositional developments of American exceptionalism and Chicana/o nationalism. 
While authored within a specific locality, with time Chicana/o art and nationalism in 
California became a dominant, reductive account for the Mexican-American civil rights 
movement that does not necessarily reflect the conflicts and differences between the 
distinct Chicana/o fronts. By comparing the diverging ways in which Zapata’s icon 


performed in New Mexico and California I hope to make that diversity ostensible. 


A BACKDROP FOR CHICANO ZAPATA 


The diaspora of Zapata’s icon in the U.S. and its consequential adaptations for an 
American taste were a maneuver orchestrated from different fronts and which comprised 
distinct actors and historical circumstances on both sides of the border. In the closing 
section of Chapter Two I analyzed the influential entrance of the icon to the U.S. thanks 
to Diego Rivera’s solo exhibition at MoMA in 1931. In the following three decades, 
Zapata’s image underwent an intense process of circulation in U.S. literature, fine arts, 
and popular culture. By the time he was immortalized on celluloid in the 1952 Western 
Viva Zapata! he was already a well-established figure in the U.S. imagination. 

Parallel to his institutionalization as a national hero in Mexico in the 1930s, 
Zapata increasingly became a legendary representative of Mexican culture in American 
soil. Not incidentally, the 1930s and the 1940s inaugurated a pronounced period of 
creation of visual and literary portraits of Zapata in which the Mexican revolutionary was 
commodified as a prototype of a racialized masculinity, of charro culture, and of 
romantic social ideals. In addition to Rivera, artists like José Clemente Orozco and David 


Alfaro Siqueiros also produced in the 1930s their own versions of Zapata for the 
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American market. Unlike Rivera however, these artists did not present the icon as an 
Indian character. Instead, they followed the prototype of Zapata as a Mexican charro 
(figs. 62-63). Around the same time that Rivera was preparing his portable frescos for 
MoMA, Orozco and Siqueiros also contributed works to the Zapatista imagery in the US. 
See, for example, Orozco’s easel paintings such as Zapata (1930) and Zapatistas (1931), 
currently in the collection of the Art Institute of Chicago and MoMA, respectively; or 
Zapata (1931) by Siqueiros, now in the holdings of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden in Washington, D.C. Likewise, in his murals at Dartmouth College (1932-34) 
Orozco used the icon of the hero to articulate a criticism of U.S. imperialism in the 
Americas.”88 These works merit further analysis in their own right, yet it is worth 
mentioning here that the depictions of Zapata by these artists were less romanticized than 
Rivera’s. Nonetheless, all of them speak to the fame and commercial momentum that the 
icon was gaining in U.S. contexts. 

Different political and economic factors that I will only mention briefly here were 
crucial to this commodification that, as we will see, led to a trivialization of the Zapata. 
During the Great Depression (1929-39), imagery of the Mexican Revolution and 
Zapata’s icon were enthusiastically embraced by the U.S. public in a period when Mexico 
was perceived as the crystallization of a social dream that the U.S. had failed to pursue. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration’s launch of political programs such as the New 
Deal and the need to reconfigure diplomatic and economic relations with Latin American 


countries as part of the Good Neighbor Policy may well explain why post-revolutionary 


288 On the participation of the three main Mexican muralists in the U.S. and the cultural exchange between 
artists and the viewing public in paradigmatic exhibitions during the Great Depression, see Indych-Lépez, 
Muralism without Walls: Rivera. 
For the important body of work that Orozco developed in the U.S., see Renato Gonzalez Mello and Diane 
Helen Miliotes, eds., José Clemente Orozco in the United States, 1927-1934 (Hanover, NH: Hood Museum 
of Art, Dartmouth College in association with W.W. Norton Co., New York, 2002). 
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Mexico took center stage in American culture at the time. One of the many effects of the 
influence of Mexican culture in the American arena was the Federal Art Program of the 
New Deal’s Works Progress Administration (WPA). Between 1934 and 1943, the US. 
Treasury hired artists to add murals and sculptures to federal buildings. Resonating with 
Mexican muralism, these works underlined regionalism, social realism, class conflict, and 
proletarian interpretations. The unstoppable collective strength of the common man, 
juxtaposed with the failure of individualism, was a preferred theme in these works. 
Likewise, similar to the Mexican post-revolutionary project, under the Arts Service 
Division 5,300 artists were employed to create illustrations and posters for the WPA and 
set up art centers across the country. Indeed, Mexican artists often collaborated with 
WPA artists .789 

Not unexpectedly, in 1940 the Museum of Modern Art hosted the exhibition 
Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, a cornerstone for cultural politics and the 
internationalization of Mexican art, and for the reassessment of diplomatic relations 
between the two neighboring countries in a convoluted moment marked by the beginning 
of World War II and the effect on U.S. capital of the nationalization of the oil industry in 
Mexico under president Lazaro Cardenas in 1939. Coordinated by young tycoon Nelson 
A. Rockefeller—a major investor in Mexico, collector of Mexican art, and president of 
MoMA —and with the monetary support of the Mexican government, this unprecedented 
exhibition took up the entire gallery space of the museum, showing nearly five thousand 


works of Pre-Columbian, colonial, modern, and popular art.2°° The show came to 


289 William E. Leuchtenburg, The FDR Years: On Roosevelt and His Legacy (New York, NY: Columbia 
University Press, 1995), 243. 
For the New Deal art, see Jonathan Harris, Federal Art and National Culture: The Politics of Identity in 
New Deal America (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1995). 
290 For in-depth analysis of Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, see Indych-L6pez, Muralism without Walls: 
Rivera, Ch. 5. 
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galvanize the importance of the Mexican post-revolutionary imagery and Zapata’s icon in 
the U.S. It is then not incidental that shortly after the exhibition MoMA acquired Rivera’s 
Agrarian Martyr for its permanent collection. The portable fresco and one of its 
lithographic iterations that Rivera produced for the Weyhe Gallery in 1932 entered the 
museum as a gift of Abby Aldrich Rockefeller—Rivera’s main collector in New York 
and a major patron of MoMA. By 1940 MoMA owned seventeen works of Mexican art, 
three of which featured Zapatista imagery.??! 

Moving from the fine arts to mass culture industries, Zapata’s icon started to 
become featured profusely in popular novels, postcards, and tourist memorabilia. If since 
the 1910s images of Mexican revolutionaries as dirty rogues and rapacious bandits 
circulated in the U.S. via photographs, newsreels, postcards, and newspapers, in the 
1930s these types of visualizations coexisted with more favorable depictions praising 
Mexico’s folklore and social ideals.?9* The shift coincided with the increasing circulation 
of reproductions of prints by José Guadalupe Posada and photographs of the Mexican 
Revolution and its heroes Villa and Zapata by Agustin Victor Casasola and Hugo 
Brehme.??? In this visual repertoire of the revolution, the figure of the charro emerged as 
a seductive type of exotic masculinity. Updating historical stereotypes present in the US. 
imagination since the nineteenth century, the charro culture resonated with the cowboy 
imagery of Western films, while simultaneously embodying an exotic persona. 


Correspondingly, the figure of Zapata in charro costume appeared with growing 


291 Among these works there were five by Rivera, three by Siqueiros, six by Orozco, and three by Charlot. 
Orozco’s oil on canvas Zapatistas from 1931 was anonymously given to the museum in 1937. “Mexican 
Paintings in the Collection of the Museum of Modem Art, New York,” 1940, 106, Registrar Exhibition 
Files, The Museum of Modern Art Archives, NY, New York, NY. 
292 Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican” in America (Austin, TX: University 
of Texas Press, 2007), 128. 
293 Indych-L6pez, Muralism without Walls: Rivera, 18-19. 
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frequency in the U.S. His image was this time loaded with romance and heroism, 
increasingly tending to exalt Zapata’s virility. According to John Mraz, the charro 
became “a representative of Mexican maleness as is the cowboy in the American 
machismo” that in the 1940s and via the exporting of Mexican cinema during the war 
sought to “create a new model for men: the pistol-toting, horse-riding, woman-beating, 
tequila-drinking, sombrero-wearing hombre de verdad.”?% 

Through the Great Depression era, Zapata transformed into the indisputable major 
representative of revolutionary Mexico. Unlike Pancho Villa—who had remained 
relevant in the American imagination since the 1910s as the prototypical bandit that had 
invaded Columbus, New Mexico, in 1916—Zapata began to acquire prestige through the 
work of cultural impresarios that, consciously or unconsciously, projected over the icon a 
set of social, gender, and racial values that were profitable at the time. This shift is clearly 
visible in literature. In his memories The Crimson Jester—Zapata of Mexico of 1933, 
newspaperman H.H. Dunn, who allegedly had met Zapata in person, pictured him as “the 
Attila of the South.” Dunn emphasized his savagery and primitive desire for non private 
land tenancy: “a reckless bandit, surrounded by his Death Legion proudly flaunting the 
banner of the Virgin of Guadalupe (the patroness of Mexico) standing on a skull and 
crossbones.”*9> Yet, by 1941 the vision of Zapata was considerably different. His 
savagery transmuted into an alluring exotic quality of a romanticized erotism, and his 
primitive vision for communal lands into an authentic, archaic predisposition for social 
justice. In the novel Zapata, the Unconquerable, Edgcumb Pinchon renders Zapata as a 


captivating village leader, true agrarian revolutionist, and dexterous rider of “full, sensual 


294 Mraz, Looking for Mexico: Modern, 134. 
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lips and wide, well-coiled mustaches.” While this rendition continued to reiterate the 
vision of Zapata as an Indian character, his former brutal fierceness was overhauled to 
give birth to a racialized sensuality. Pictured as a womanizer, this Zapata is always 
“emotionally involved. Always it was a first love—always it turned out to be the only last 
love. Each affair was a small tragedy. Each left a scar on him.”?9° 

Such romantic visualizations of Zapata led a decade later to extreme racist 
trivializations in the hands of Hollywood. Although since 1938—prior to Pinchon’s 
book’s publication— Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer (MGM) had already purchased the novel’s 
film rights, the project did not come to fruition until 1952 with Elia Kazan and John 
Steinbeck’s Western Viva Zapata! This delay was due primarily to the onset of World 
War II and the consequential slow down of film production during the conflict, and 
shortly after because of the witch-hunt against Hollywood professionals suspected of 
developing communist-inspired work.??7 Amid the tensions of the postwar era, the rising 
of anticommunism sentiments, and the inauguration of the Truman doctrine—the 1947 
US. foreign policy to stop Soviet imperialism during the Cold War?9%’—the icon of 
Zapata was yet again filled with a distinct charge. In some contexts, his revolutionary 
legacy was perceived closer to communist ideologies than to American democratic, 
liberal values. With the redirection of U.S. foreign policy and the apparent need to protect 


the Western hemisphere from communist influence, the Good Neighbor Policy’s 


296 Edgcumb Pinchon, Zapata, the Unconquerable (New York, NY: Doubleday, Doran Co., 1941), 18, 30. 
Years earlier, Pinchon had also written a novel on Pancho Villa that was adapted into a film. 
297 Once the war ended and with the support of Aleman’s government, communist screenwriter Lester Cole 
resumed the film project for MGM. The project was, nonetheless, truncated again as Cole was jailed and 
put on a Hollywood blacklist for refusing to declare before the House Un-American Activities Committee 
(HUAC). Reynolds Humphries, Hollywood’s Blacklists: A Political and Cultural History (Edinburgh: 
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298 For an analysis of the origins and consequences of the Truman Doctrine, see Denise M. Bostdorff, 
Proclaiming the Truman Doctrine: The Cold War Call to Arms (College Station, TX: Texas A&M 
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fundamental principle of non-intervention was reversed, leading to a new phase of US. 
involvement in Latin American affairs. 

In analyzing Viva Zapata! in the midst of this complex geopolitical context, I 
want to highlight how the rendition of the Mexican hero played out in the ideologies of 
the Cold War when the US. tried to defend its supremacy on a global scale while 
deactivating communism on a local level. The film also seems especially relevant in 
connection to what Michael Cucher defines as the “colonial logics that pervade 
midcentury narratives of U.S. exceptionalism and development.”?°? Considered from 
Hollywood’s liberal anticommunism, the Zapata biopic came to back up expansionist 
ideologies while naturalizing American imperialism in a Third World constructed as 
primitive and defenseless. Similarly, the movie was important in bolstering stereotypes of 
Mexicans on the domestic level, which in turn affected perceptions surrounding 
expanding populations of Mexican-Americans. 

Director Elia Kazan, former member of the Communist Party, and writer John 
Steinbeck, who claimed to have interviewed Zapatista veterans in Morelos in the 1930s, 
convinced Twentieth Century Fox to purchase the film rights from MGM. Steinbeck 
would adapt Pinchon’s novel assuring he knew “as much about him [Zapata] from all 
angles as anyone living.” Kazan, on the other hand, was said to have been interested in 
Zapata for a long time.*°! On the condition of protecting the hero’s memory, the Mexican 


government covered part of the project’s budget. The decision of Mexican president 


299 Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 14. 
300 Quoted in Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 174. 
In 1952, the same year of the release of the film, Kazan was called to give testimony before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee (HUAC) to identify Communists within Hollywood. He revealed eight 
names of people whom he said had been Communist. Kazan lost many friends and support in the film 
industry as a result of this testimony. 
301 Thid., 114. 
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Miguel Aleman to support the Hollywood’s film over other initiatives carried out in 
Mexico was strategic. Attempts to bring Zapata to the silver screen in Mexico had mostly 
failed. Up to the 1940s the only indirect reference to the hero in Mexican cinema had 
appeared in Fernando de Fuentes’s film El compadre Mendoza from 1934. Between 1943 
and 1950, the Zapatista Front, the only political heirs of historical Zapatismo that the 
government recognized officially, had unsuccessfully promoted a biopic of its founder. 
The State feared a film on Zapata could fuel rural uprisings that had begun sprouting up 
in south-central Mexico in the 1940s, such as the one led by Rubén Jaramillo, a former 
Zapatista official who fought against modernizing state policies.*°* Seen in this context, 
supporting a foreign film was a safer maneuver for Mexico’s interests that, on the one 
hand, would appease the demands of Zapatistas to have a film on their founder while 
assuring a less threatening portrayal of the peasant leader and a more limited audience, as 


the picture would be made in English. 


302 By the 1940s, Zapata had become in Mexico an omnipresent institutional icon with monuments, official 
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Regardless of the Mexican government’s support, Twentieth Century Fox was not 
granted permission to shoot in Mexican locations.*°? Producer Darryl F. Zanuck then 
decided to use locations along the Texas border. Similarly, despite Kazan’s attempt to 
have Pedro Armendariz, the legendary charro of Mexican cinema, perform as Zapata, 
Zanuck ended up giving the leading role to Marlon Brando with the view of securing 
sales at the box office. Zanuch’s choice is very much connected with a long tradition of 
Anglos playing Mexican and Native-American characters in Hollywood .3°4 

In his script, Steinbeck followed Pinchon’s novel with few changes. Yet it was 
determined that the filmic Zapata would not to be a womanizer as was the literary 
character. Instead, he would only have a loving relationship with his wife Josefina 
Espejo, portrayed by Jeanne Peters. Zapata’s monogamy was concordant with the moral 
interpretation of the rural hero that Kazan wanted to promote. He was looking to provide 
a real account of the “vision of the Indian.”°> For that reason, he also took inspiration 
from photographs in the Casasola Archive so as to render an accurate depiction of 
revolutionary Mexico. He sought to build an image of Zapata as a strong and 
incorruptible hero who sacrificed his life and was sanctified by his followers. Steinbeck, 
on the other hand, assumed that through his script Zapata would be perceived as “the 
great and pure man of Mexico and [would] take a parallel position to the Virgin of 


Guadalupe, as the human patron of the freedom of Mexico.”3°° Afraid of a potential 


303 This was due in part to the refusal of Zapatista heirs to endorse the film. Comparably, Mexican leftist 
creators such as cinematographer Gabriel Figueroa refused to get involved with Kazan and Steinbeck as 
they had “very gringo ideas about the whole thing.” Quoted in Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 
174. 
304 On the brownface and the stereotypical depiction of Mexico in Hollywood, see Frederick Luis 
Aldama, Mex-Cine: Mexican Filmmaking, Production, and Consumption in the Twenty-First Century (Ann 
Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 2013), 70-75. 
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blacklisting in Hollywood though, Zanuck tempered any visualizations of the hero that 
could be read as too leftist. He intervened in several decisions to model an image of 
Zapata as a defender of democratic values rather than as a proto communist. With all 
these tensions in place, Viva Zapata! was finally released on February 7, 1952. 

The result was ambiguous. Zapata was portrayed as a sexualized noble savage 
who bravely fought for lands but with no clear political strategy. Branded as “The fire 
and tempest of the man with the heart of a tiger” or “the Robin Hood of Mexico,” the 
movie presents Zapata as an undereducated man who barely knows how to read and 
naively trusts people2°’ Despite being a well-meaning creature, his irrational instincts 
need to be civilized either through the morals of marriage and faithful love, or the advice 
of white educated characters. One of the posters of the film used for marketing it in 
France sheds further light on the type of editing that historical Zapata’s personality 
underwent in Hollywood (fig. 64). In the foreground of the picture, the Mexican 
revolutionary stands wearing tight trousers and a distinctive charro hat pushed back. His 
bare skin exhibits a toned torso. Josefina, his wife, is prostrate, clinging to his body as he 
needs to continue his war. In a sexually charged movement, Emiliano pulls her close. In 
the lower section, a troop of Zapatistas bravely rides in clouds of dust into the 
foreground. In the upper right, a huge bust of Zapata appears in the midst of a battle cry. 
The title of the film crosses his hat. Yet among all the features of Zapata that this poster 
brings about, his image as a sexualized savage stands out. Beyond the pastoral 
celebration of his revolutionary ideals and commitment to the people, Viva Zapata! 


resulted in an exaltation of the manly hero and a fetishization of the other. 


307 These slogans can be found in the “Trailer,” Viva Zapata! , directed by Elia Kazan, screenplay by John 
Steinbeck, produced by Darryl F. Zanuck, Twentieth Century Fox, 1952, accessed October 18, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sAc5p68U6ol. 
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In his analysis of the film, Michael Cucher recognizes how such a visualization of 
Zapata operates within the boundaries of American exceptionalism during the Cold War. 
For Cucher, Marlon Brando’s impersonation “comes to embody the essence of the 
revolutionary subjectivity that postwar developmentalism proposes to lead the primitive, 
disempowered, and feminized indigenous masses that the film reproduces as the Indians 
of Morelos . . . figures who mediate between the past and the future, the threat and the 
promise of Third World revolutionary subjectivity in the U.S. Cold War imaginary of 
Viva Zapata!’’>°® Interpreted through this refashioning of the doctrine of American 
exceptionalism in the Cold War, the film came to reinforce the fantasy of Mexico as an 
underdeveloped country whose positive values only take place in relation to a timeless 
Indian identity. American exceptionalism—the political doctrine by which the U.S. is 
offered as inherently different from other nations—was adapted in the Cold War not only 
in opposition to the Old World that the American nation sought to distinguish itself from 
back in the nineteenth century when this doctrine was coined, but also in contrast with the 
Soviet Union. Presenting a liberal anticommunist regulatory ideal, American 
exceptionalism had the mission to delineate, sustain, and propagate U.S. national identity. 
Foregrounded in the arguments of preventing Soviet expansion, this doctrine disguised 
US. colonialism, racism, and imperialism in the form of a patriotic moral endeavor, an 
endeavor that is internalized in U.S. citizens through patterns of repetition of certain 


images and political indoctrination.° Films such as Viva Zapata! contributed to the 


308 Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 32-33. 
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promotion of this ideal, which, in opposition to the country south of the border, presents 
the American nation as the incarnation of democracy, freedom, modernization, and other 
liberal values. 

Confirming this projection of Mexico, Kazan’s Western reduces the revolutionary 
conflict and the Zapatista struggle as a flat peasant problem against the dictatorial 
rulership and landownership domination. The involvement of U.S. interests in the 
formation of the conditions that led to the Mexican revolution is not considered. Instead, 
the film presents the U.S. as a model for the democracy Mexico lacks. In one of the initial 
sequences, the character of Fernando, an illustrious envoy that arrived in Morelos to 
convince Zapata to join Francisco Madero, explained that Madero is planning from Texas 
the revolution against dictator Porfirio Diaz. In contrast to the prevailing reality in 
Mexico, he describes the U.S. as the land where “the Government governs, but with the 
consent of the people.” Cucher has accurately pointed out how this rendition of the U.S. 
works in the film “as a vehicle to associate democracy, exclusively, with US. 
exceptionalism only to the extent that Viva Zapata! also conceals the communal practices 
of direct democracy from which the historical Zapata first receives his mandate to lead in 
the village of Anenecuilco.”?!° 

The immediate reception of the film was for the most part unfavorable. It was 
poorly received at the box office, had little advertising, and a few weeks after its release 
was removed from the billboards. We can also read this failure in regards to the shift of 
US. political ideologies and foreign policies in the Cold War period, and the role that 


Post-Revolutionary Mexico’s imaginaries had in this shift. Marked by tensions between 


which the state is empowered to bring the chaos of political events into order.” Donald E. Pease, The New 
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the residues of social liberalism from Roosevelt’s administration and the rising of 
anticommunist liberal policies after the war Viva Zapata! represented a complex, if not 
ambiguous, ideological product of mass culture. Some of these tensions are palpable in 
the criticism the movie received. Some critics, for instance, praised the authenticity of 
Kazan’s image of Mexico. Along these lines, Hollis Alpert noted that while the script 
lacked historical rigor, Brando’s pastoral interpretation of Zapata was indeed reminiscent 
of Rivera’s MoMA mural version, in that he was “quite Mexican looking.”!! In several 
sequences, a brownfaced Brando appears wearing the same manta clothing of Rivera’s 
fresco—which, as noted previously, if not an entirely posthumous construction by the 
muralist (as the hero did wear manta undergarments like everyone else in rural Mexico) it 
counters the types of portraits as a respectable charro that historical Zapata 
commissioned for himself (figs. 65-66). Contrastingly, Writer Carleton Beals, once an 
émigré to Mexico, commented that the movie was a “slicked-up interpretation of the 
agrarian leader and his times” that inaccurately portrays Zapata as a traitor to his 
followers. Zapata’s life, he furthered, should not be told “by making his stark, primitive 
career into a cream-puff of Gandhi hocus-pocus.”3!? In general terms, critics considered 
the film did not do justice to Zapata, as it was a lukewarm view of his biography and 
therefore ineffective propaganda for or against communism.*!? On the Mexican 
government’s end, officials also expressed dissatisfaction with the outcome, in that, 


according to Mexican officials it left the impression that Mexico had not responded to the 


311 Both Alpert and Beals published their reviews in the Saturday Review of Literature in 1952. Quoted in 
Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 177. 
312 Quoted in ibid., 177. 
313 The film had better luck in terms of accolades. For the Academy Awards, Steinbeck and Brando were 
nominated for best screenplay and best actor in a leading role, respectively, and Anthony Quinn, who 
personified Zapata’s brother Eufemio, was awarded best actor in a supporting role. In Cannes, Brando 
received the award for best actor. See “Viva Zapata!-Awards,” IMDb, accessed September 30, 2015, 
http://www.imdb.com/title/tt0045296/awards?ref_=tt_awd. 
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agrarian demands of the hero. Finally, the Zapatista Front joined the general disapproval, 
arguing their leader was depicted as an illiterate chieftain and thus sought to ban 
screenings of the movie in Mexico.?!4 

The generalized failure of Viva Zapata! seems obvious if we think about the 
drastically diverging ways in which the icon was charged over a few decades, feeding 
one ideology after another, from Mexico’s post-revolutionary ideals to U.S. social 
liberalism, to liberal anticommunism and so on. The film was unable to meet the 
expectations of all groups. Zapata’s figure had mutated so many times—serving 
governmental, commercial, popular, and exoticizing purposes —that the task of rewriting 
the historical myth on celluloid was nearly impossible. In addition to this, the interest of 
the film industry in creating a profitable product solidified the movie’s trivial depiction. 
Many were the conditions that Kazan and Steinbeck had to overcome. His first idyllic 
vision of the revolutionary ended up being resolved in Hollywood’s terms. In the end, 
Zapata seems to have become a caricature stripped of any tangible political agency he 
once had. Instead, this Zapata knew how to pose for the camera, masterfully riding on his 
white sorrel, dancing the Mexican Hat Dance, and passionately caring about his lover. 
Similar to Rivera’s version for MoMA, the cinematic Indian Zapata also surrendered to 
the expectations and fantasies of an Anglo-American audience: when not wearing his 
sombrero or riding his horse, this Zapata also dons manta clothing and uses a machete. 
His features are also subtler, and his brown skin lighter. 

Hollywood’s trivialization of the icon would reach its most bigoted embodiment 
in a children’s cartoon. Only three years after the premiere of Viva Zapata!, an image 


comparable to Rivera’s Agrarian Martyr and Brando’s Zapata in manta clothes was again 


314 Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 178. 
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summoned in popular culture, this time in the form of a caricature mouse. In 1955 
Warner Bros. created the second and definitive version of the cartoon Speedy Gonzales, 
“the fastest mouse in all Mexico” (fig. 67). If not a direct iteration, Speedy powerfully 
resonates the banal attributes and racial and gender formations ascribed to Zatapa’s icon 
in Cold War America.?!> Acting outside the law, he defends the welfare of his cohort of 
impoverished, anonymous peasant mice. As a committed leader, he is always either 
saving them from danger or getting cheese for their hungry stomachs. As a true Mexican, 
Speedy wears a white manta outfit and a big sombrero. He is a Don Juan, a folk 
troubadour, and like Brando’s Zapata, a nifty dancer of the Mexican Hat Dance. 

Let us first inspect Speedy’s immediate predecessor from 1953. The first version 
of Speedy appeared in Robert McKimson’s Cat-Tails for Two, a take on John Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men (1937), in which a tiny mouse outsmarts and outruns two cats that 
board a ship for “Mexican food” (fig. 68).3!° Introduced in his debut as a Mexican peon 
by film critic Leonard Maltin, the character supposedly got his name after the punch line 
of a “dirty joke” that director McKimson overheard. “Speedy Gonzales” was the alleged 
moniker given to a Mexican man, either because of his premature ejaculation or his talent 
to speedily grab a chance for copulation.*!’ The former Speedy was browner, skinnier, 


and more rat-like than his subsequent incarnation. He acted alone, had a bad haircut and 


315 Not by chance, Rubén Ortiz Torres, a Mexican artist living in California since the 1990s, has 
productively explored the relationship between Zapata and Speedy Gonzales in his artworks and essays. 
This artist is one who has best understood and managed to play with the scatterings of Mexican images in 
the United States. Of his important body of work, see especially the relation Zapata-Speedy in Rubén Ortiz 
Torres, “Yepa, Yepa, Yepa!,” in Desmothernismo: Rubén Ortiz Torres: A Survey of Work from 1990 to 
1998 = Una seleccién de obra realizada entre 1990 y 1998 (Santa Monica, CA: Smart Art Press, 
1998), 46-59. 
316 Cat-Tails for Two, directed by Robert McKimson, Warner Bros., 1953, accessed October 19, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=_APMUEVGIG4. In this short Speedy’s last name is spelled Gonzalez 
(as shown on a printed business card in the cartoon as in most Spanish last names). Yet from Freleng’s 
Speedy Gonzales (1955) onward, the last “z’ was replaced by an “s,’ apparently due to an accidental 
misspelling. 
317 Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican,” 129, 139-40. 
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sharp big teeth—one of them capped in gold—he wore a baggy red shirt, and had no hat. 
In words of comic historian Steve Schneider, this Speedy was “more directly a caricature 
of a Mexican street personality.”3!§ 

Schneider’s remark is relevant here as it signals another prevailing stereotype of 
Mexican populations in Cold War America. In addition to clichéd visions related to rural 
labor and indigenous peoples, Mexicans, especially the urban youth, were perceived as 
gangsters. This type of representation is closely connected with the negative 
visualizations around the culture of pachucos or zoot-suiters. As Marcos Sanchez- 
Tranquilino observes, starting in the 1940s—specifically in the city of Los Angeles 
where a population of American citizens of Mexican descent, mostly unskilled laborers, 
is estimated to have surpassed one million—groups of young Mexican-Americans 
appropriated the garb of the Zoot Suit from Harlem’s black youth. Such appropriation 
served the “means to construct their own identities working in and through the particular 
cultural practice of wearing the Zoot Suit.”3!9 The simple act of wearing the extravagant 
attire —“‘jacket with interminable lapels and shoulders, the wide trousers tapered tightly at 
the ankles, the high waist . . . the suspenders heroically suspending the trousers’”32°— 
challenged the entrenched power relations and the prevailing racial and gender roles at 
the time. Furthermore, older generations, the city’s social institutions, as well as the 
media perceived the Zoot Suit as a threatening symbol of gang membership and petty 


crime. Connected with the racist, sensationalist press coverage of the Sleepy Lagoon 


318 Steve Schneider, That’s All Folks!: The Art of Warner Bros. Animation (New York, NY: H. Holt, 
1988), 236. 

319 Marcos Sanchez-Tranquilino, “Mano a mano: An Essay on the Representation of the Zoot Suit and its 
Misrepresentation by Octavio Paz,” Journal. A Contemporary Art Magazine 6, no. 46 (winter 1987): 34— 
35. Sanchez-Tranquilino’s emphasis. 

320 Carlos Monsivais quoted in ibid., 35. 
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Murder Case Trial and the Zoot Suit Riots, pachucos during World War II became 
analogous with “Mexican hoodlums.”??! 

Having this panorama in mind, the presentation of the first Speedy as “a 
caricature of a Mexican street personality” had profound racial and ethnic prejudices 
against Mexican descent. These types of portrayals did not occur in a political and 
aesthetic vacuum. Conceiving the first Speedy as a mouse associated with sexual 
connotations and featuring him in baggy shirt and with a gold tooth echoed despicable 
visualizations of the zoot suiters as extravagant, barbarian, and malicious. Not 
incidentally, among the arguments presented against the Mexican-American youths 
charged with murder in the Sleepy Lagoon Murder Case, the prosecutor stated that “the 
clothes and the style of haircut of the defendants [are] evidence of guilt.”3?? Similarly, 
sociological testimony provided by the Los Angeles Sheriff's Department lieutenant 
mentioned that the men on trial descended from a culture of human sacrifice and that 
“this total disregard for human life has always been universal throughout the Americas 
among the Indian populations.’3?3 As William Anthony Nericcio rightly observes, 
beyond merely representational aspects, the image of the trashy “Mexican” in mass 
culture spread to the “political unconscious” infecting “the masses against particular 
ethnic groups.” Nericcio’s estimation becomes noteworthy if considering that, up to 


recent times, Latino populations in the U.S. “have not contributed to mainstream, mass 


321 The Sleepy Lagoon Murder Case was the name Los Angeles newspapers gave to the death of José 
Gallardo Diaz, who died shortly after he was found unconscious near the swimming hole of Sleepy Lagoon 
in August 1942. Despite insufficient evidence, nine Mexican-American youths were convicted of second- 
degree murder. The convictions were reversed on appeal in 1944. 
The so-called “Zoot Suit Riots,” on the other hand, were a direct response to the fears and hostilities ensued 
by the coverage of the Sleepy Lagoon murder trial. The riots consisted of a series of racial attacks in the 
summer of 1943 where roving gangs of European-American servicemen beat and humiliated mostly 
Mexican-Americans, recognizable by the zoot suits they favored, on the bases of being unpatriotic. Similar 
attacks against Latinos took place in other cities that year. Ibid, 35-36. 
322 Quoted in ibid., 36. 
323 Quoted in ibid., 36. 
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cultural textual and cinematic representations of their own communities.”3?4 For a long 
time, they were subjected to the depictions that Anglo-American cultural industries 
imposed on them. 

In 1955 director Friz Freleng and cartoonist Hawley Pratt gave the Mexican 
mouse his definitive look and personality in the animated short Speedy Gonzales (figs. 67 
and 69).°?5 This entailed abandoning the stereotype of a Mexican urban gangster for the 
more familiar and profitable image of rural Mexico that post-revolutionary images had 
made popular. Tight white manta trousers and shirt, a red bandana and a big straw hat 
replaced the baggy shirt and bad haircut. Whiskers took the place of big sharp teeth. The 
new Speedy continues to speak a novel form of Spanglish or bad English with a strong 
Mexican accent. He lives on a dusty town full of colorful houses and narrow streets .3*° 
The mouse makes a living at a shooting game where parishioners with sombreros swarm 
to pay 25 pesos for three shoots to “Hit Speedy and win BEEG [sic] prize.” A crowd of 
famished mice turned to him to help them get food from the Ajax Cheese Company 
located on the desert lands across the “International Boundary.” Unlike his predecessor, 
the new Speedy no longer acts for his own sake but for the well-being of those he must 
feed. Speedy’s nemesis is the cat “El Gringo Pussygato,” later known as Sylvester.7?’ 


Despite the cat’s futile attempts to protect the factory, at the cry of “jAndale! ;Andale! 


324 Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican”, 16-17. 
325 Speedy Gonzalez, directed by I. Freleng, Warner Bros., 1955, accessed October 19, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=w67_mNbIRp8&&list=PLDFa48w2spnaVOubbIFL_Eubr30sH-yNw. 
The original actors’ voices can be found in_ this lower quality version 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=2HA9Z6siHMw, accessed October 19, 2015. 
326 While there is no consensus about the fictional home of Speedy—some think the cartoon is a prototype 
of a character from Veracruz due to its red bandana and affection for the jarana, the guitar-shaped fretted 
stringed instrument from the southern region of the state of Veracruz, others read the character in 
connection with Indian peasantry and the desertic imagery of the Mexico-U.S. border—I interpret the 
cartoon as a crossroads of stereotypes of the Mexican and Mexico’s geographies and traditions in the 
popular imagination of Cold War America. Nericcio, for example, believes Speedy is native of Veracruz 
Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican”, 127-28. 
327 Schneider, That’s All Folks!: The Art of Warner, 48. 
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jArriba! ; Arriba! j;Epa! jEpa! jEpa! Yeehaw!” Speedy is always successful at trespassing 
the fence that separates him from the precious cheese.*?8 Presenting Sylvester and the 
factory as American entities has obvious connections with the portrayal of the U.S. as the 
land of wealth that impoverished Mexicans long for.??? 

Despite the high degree of bigotry that representations of Speedy brought about, 
the cartoon was incredibly popular among myriad audiences, including Mexican-descent 
segments where the little mouse is even now often seen as “as a hero or Speedy as 
subaltern with alacrity or Speedy as Latino social justice . . . Speedy is a neo-Zapata or a 
proto-Zapatista, resisting the gringo domination.”?3° With no favorable depictions of 
Latina/o populations in popular culture at the time, a cartoon showing great wit, courage, 
and ability for philandering could be easily absorbed as an affirmative icon to some 
extent, especially in circles characterized by strong masculinities and patriarchal 
structures such as the Mexican-American, as I will discuss more broadly in the following 


sections.*3! The success of Speedy Gonzales across ethnic audiences is in part linked to 


328 Spanish for “Go on! Go on! Up! Up!”, although “Andale arriba” may have been intended as meaning 
“hurry up.” Voice actor Mel Blanc gives life to Speedy. 
329 The ability of Speedy for illegal crossing is also telling of the increasing waves of migrations of 
laborers from Mexico to the U.S. Yet, the presentation of the problem is one-sided as it is estimated that 
about half of the Mexicans that arrived in the U.S between the 1940s and 1960s entered the country legally 
thanks to the Bracero Program. The bracero program was a series of laws and diplomatic agreements for 
the importation of temporary contract laborers from Mexico to the United States that was in place from 
1942 to 1964. The program started during World War II due to the shortage of food and other goods. The 
term “bracero” is the informal Spanish translation for “manual laborer” and literally means “one who works 
using his arms.” In 1955, the year the new Speedy premiered, nearly four hundred thousand Mexican 
workers arrived in the U.S. as part of this program. It is calculated that the program had about two million 
participants. Deborah Cohen, Braceros: Migrant Citizens and Transnational Subjects in the Postwar 
United States and Mexico (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2011), 1-20. 
330 Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican”, 133. 
331 Due to the growing concerns about offensive characterizations and ethnic stereotypes, in 1999 Cartoon 
Network — Warner Brothers’ sibling company and current owner of the cartoon’s exclusive rights — shelved 
Speedy’s films. Yet, when Speedy was banned from TV a lot of opposition to his removal actually came 
from the Latino community, who claimed Speedy to be a hero and a cultural icon. In 2002, Cartoon 
Network had to back down and since then have played the cartoons but have limited their airtime 
considerably. Shelley Emling, “A Speedy return. Cartoon Network putting Mexican back in 
lineup,” Milwaukee Journal Sentinel (Milwaukee, WI), June 21, 2002, Encore, 10B. 
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the ease with which a humorous genre makes serious negative perceptions pass as 
innocent. Yet, as Nericcio notices, Speedy’s sensation is also coupled with a sense of 
“familiarity” in which Mexicans have been traditionally depicted in a bad light in the 
American imagination.*3* Anchored in a history of asymmetrical power relations 
(cultural, military, linguistics, semiotic) between Mexico and the United States, this sense 
of familiarity normalizes stereotypical depictions like the ones carried out in the cartoon. 
From this view, an image like Speedy Gonzales naturalizes a set of otherwise perverse 
colonial relations between the two neighboring countries. Put in the context of Cold War 
America, these “fictional” relations projected on the screen had their translations in real 


life.3°3 


Since 2003 an interesting disclaimer appears in any Speedy films: “The cartoons you are about to see are 
products of their time. They may depict some of the ethnic and racial prejudices that were commonplace in 
American society. These depictions were false then and are still false today. While the following does not 
represent the WB view of society, these cartoons are being presented as they were originally created, 
because to do otherwise would be the same as to claim these prejudices never existed.” Looney Tunes 
Golden Collection (2003-08; Los Angeles, CA: Warner Brothers’ home video unit; Warner Home Video, 
2003-08), DVD. 

332 Nericcio, Tex[t]-Mex: Seductive Hallucinations of the “Mexican”, 133. 

333 The cartoon won the 1955 Academy Award for Best Short Subject (Cartoons) and, according to 
Schneider, through the 1960s Speedy became probably Warner Brothers’ principal character. Schneider, 
That’s All Folks!: The Art of Warner, 48. 

Not by chance, in 1962 Pat Boone scored a top 10 hit in the U.S. with the song Speedy Gonzales, which 
was an even more racist depiction than the animated version. Written by Buddy Kaye, Ethel Lee and David 
Hess, Speedy Gonzales was released in 1961 as a David Dante alias David Hess song but it was Pat Boone 
who popularized it two years later under Dot Records, a division of Paramount Pictures. The song peaked 
at the #6 Billboard Hot 100 position in 1962, remaining on the chart sfor thirteen weeks. The song did even 
better on European charts, where it sold a million copies. Mike Callahan and David Edwards, “Randy 
Wood: The Dot Records Story,” Both Sides Now Publications, last modified May 6, 2003, accessed 
October 20, 2015, http://www.bsnpubs.com/dot/dotstory3 .html. 

An edited video clip of Pat Boone’s hit, including footage from his performances and Speedy Gonzales 
animated shorts, can be found at “PAT BOONE - Speedy Gonzales (1962),” WAV video, 2:38, YouTube, 
posted by Sergio Productions, October 23, 2010, accessed October 20, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=B3vo_R1g7VE. 

If Speedy was once a witty representation of a Mexican character able to sort out all kinds of dangers, beat 
the Gringo Pusygato, steal the American food, and always come out on top of a situation, in Pat Boone’s 
song he became a pathetic laughingstock. In a catchy rock and roll rhythm, where the voice of Speedy — 
performed by Mel Blanc, the cartoon’s original voice actor—intertwines with that of Rosita—the mouse’s 
lady played by Boone and Robin Ward—the lyrics of the song renders a dreadful image of the Mexican. 
Delivered in a humorous tone, Speedy is presented as a disappointing breadwinner and husband. He is a 
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The intense reproduction and circulation of Zapata’s icon and_ other 
circumambient images of Revolutionary Mexico in the U.S. during the Great Depression 
and the Cold War periods, contributed to updating and reinforcing distinct narratives and 
variances of American exceptionalism. Moving from a certain fascination with Zapata’s 
icon and the promotion of social ideals and the arts and culture of post-revolutionary 
Mexico in Theodore Roosevelt’s years, to the ambiguous perceptions of the hero in the 
rising of liberal anticommunist sentiments after the war, the scatterings of the icon 
showed a recurring process of dismantling and rearranging myriad cultural, racial and 
gender formations of the Mexican. Along with the rapid changes of mid-century 
demographics in the U.S.—both informed by the baby boom and the intense growth of 
Mexican-descent populations and other minority groups—narratives of American 
exceptionalism also transformed into severe forms of internal colonialism and racist 
practices. What cultural industry products such as Speedy Gonzales projected of 
Mexicans—the allegedly fictional characterizations as lazy, macho, and ignorant 
drunkards and thieves—became tangible labels imposed on Mexican-Americans on an 
everyday basis. As we will see in the following sections, having no access to mass media 
platforms, politicized Mexican-American groups would deploy activism, community 
organizing, and art to fight those stereotypes. Under the wing of the Chicana/o civil rights 
movement of the 1960s, Mexican-American artists would expropriate Zapata and other 
post-revolutionary imagery to craft a political, bicultural affirmation program. The 
foundations of that program, both visually and ideologically speaking, would be 
profoundly connected with the recycling of Mexican imageries and nationalist discourses 


on the two sides of the border. I will now explore how the icon of Zapata was 


promiscuous drunkard who is fond of easy girls. He is flat broke and lives in an adobe shack full of roaches 
and a leaky roof. 
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transformed, yet again, to support the construction of complex Chicana/o identities in the 
border states, especially in the distinct cases of the Land Grant Movement in New 


Mexico and the Farmworker movement in California. 


FOUNDING EL MOVIMIENTO 


In 1963 Californian artist Roberto Chavez created a modernist self-portrait in 
which he inserted the children’s character Speedy Gonzales as a way to sardonically 
inscribe his Mexican origins (fig. 70). A tiny Speedy appears on the surface of a 
transparent drinking glass on the right side of the painting. All in black and wearing a 
bowler-hat, Chavez slouches and gazes out bleakly. Behind him, hangs what seems to be 
a cubist portrait of a man with Speedy Gonzales’s piece of cheese standing in for the 
man’s head. In another oil on canvas from the same year, Chavez depicted Mexican 
Revolutionary hero Emiliano Zapata. For this portrait, Chavez took inspiration from one 
image of the leader; indeed, the very first photograph of Zapata that circulated in the US. 
press since 1912 (figs. 71-72).°34+ The expressive brushstrokes and palettes of both 
paintings are similar and reveal the academic training of Chavez, member of the first 
generation of Mexican-American artists in getting formal instruction at art schools.**> 


More importantly, these works speak to Chavez’s critical appropriation of icons of 


334 Zapata’s portrait was the first published in Richard Barry, “Zapata~The Mexican Attila,” Harper’s 
Weekly: A Journal of Civilization, January 20, 1912, 8—9. The article rendered Zapata as the feared bandit 
leader of a revolutionary peasant group south of the border. “Mexico has had bandits of many kinds and 
degrees, but none before whose scope of operations has been so wide or whose magnified outlawry has 
been so continuous and so audacious,” 8. 

Likewise, in1913 the U.S. Curt Teich Company of Chicago, the largest postcard house at the time, 
commercialized a colored postcard of the 1911 iconic portrait (fig. 1) under the title “Zapata, Leader of the 
Mexican Revolution of the South” (no. R33847). 

335 Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, “Primeros Pasos: First Steps toward an Operative Construct of Latino Art,” 
introduction to Our America: The Latino Presence in American Art, ed. E. Carmen Ramos (Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian American Art Museum in association with D Giles, 2014), 21. 
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Zapata and Speedy from mass culture. Parallel to Pop Art’s operations, Chavez’s 
innovative transformations of Mexican icons reference the traffic of cultural images 
taking place in U.S. cultural industries, but furthermore the stereotypical depictions of 
Mexicans in the media at the time. 

More than an isolated case, the paintings of Roberto Chavez are part of the 
ongoing recycling of elements and symbols taking place among Mexican-American 
populations since the 1910s, when a massive exodus of Mexican nationals fled their 
country due to the revolutionary turmoil.**° From this moment onward, a group of 
Mexican-American artists, formed alike by newcomers and descendants of the many 
waves of Mexican settlers in the U.S., drew on Mexican popular traditions and mass 
culture. Spanning from the descendants of new-Spanish and Mexican colonizers in the 
Southwest and California to the children of Mexican Revolution’s expats, workers of the 
Bracero Program and undocumented immigrants, Mexican-Americans had been one of 
the many minorities excluded from the triumphal discourse of American exceptionalism. 

By re-claiming this imagery, Chavez is opening up a set of questions that would 
promptly become central in the coming years: What does being a “Mexican” on US. soil 
mean? How have Mexicans been portrayed in the U.S. imagination? And, how should or 
can Mexican-Americans represent themselves? How do the renditions of Zapata, now 
from Mexican-American lenses, speak to post-revolutionary imagery? What does it mean 
to contest the domain of an official state symbol such as Zapata from a grassroots 
perspective? In short, who can claim ownership of the icon? Who can legitimately claim 


Zapata as their own? To what extent do the internal and patriarchal structures of an 


336 Jacinto Quirarte, Mexican American Artists (Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1973), esp. Ch. 4— 
7, where the author discusses Mexican-American artists born and/or raised in the United States between 
1901 and 1946. 
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official symbol such as Zapata survive when deployed in grassroots movements? Or how 
are they transformed, reaffirmed or redirected in a popular domain? 

Since the very beginnings of the Chicana/o civil rights movement in 1965, 
Zapata’s icon appeared in different regions where the Chicana/o movement emerged 
(figs. 73-74). For example, on the anniversary of the Mexican Independence on 
September 16, 1965, posters of Zapata were showcased profusely within the propaganda 
that the National Farmworkers Association (NFWA) held at the parish hall of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe Church in Delano. On that occasion, César Chavez encouraged campesinos 
to vote for solidarity with the Filipino strike against California grape growers. Fighting 
the years of poor pay and exploitative conditions of table and wine grape growers in the 
Delano, California area, Filipinos and Mexican-Americans went on a historical strike that 
resulted in the calling for a national boycott against the grape industry, a five-year strike, 
and the effort to unionize all Mexican-American workers in the Southwest and eventually 
throughout the nation.*” Correspondingly, Elia Kazan and John Steinbeck’s Western had 
a significant revival in the 1960s and was to meet, finally, the expectations of a political 
group. In the context of El Movimiento, Viva Zapata! became a cult movie that was 
regularly screened at some Chicana/o venues to raise awareness of collective history 
among Mexican-descendant communities 778 

Among the distinct agendas that converged under the Chicana/o civil rights 
movement were: the unionized farmworkers in California, the Alianza Federal de 


Mercedes’s land crusade spearheaded by Reies Lopez Tijerina that sought to restore New 


337 Mare-Tizoc Gonzalez, “Critical Ethnic Legal Histories: Unearthing the Interracial Justice of Filipino 
American Agricultural Labor Organizing,” UC Irvine Law Review 3, no. 4 (December 2013): 996, accessed 
June 21, 2015, http://www.law.uci.edu/lawreview/vol3/no4/Gonzalez.pdf. 

338 Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 183. 
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Mexican land grants to the descendants of their original Indo-Hispanos owners,>*? the 
cultural, educational movement that Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales launched in Colorado; 
the political-oriented efforts the Mexican American Youth Organization and then La 
Raza Unida Party begun in Texas; and the student and anti-war movements on college 
and university campuses in different cities with a significant presence of populations of 
Mexican descent. All of these synchronous efforts led to the ignition of what is known as 
El Movimiento in the late 1960s and the 1970s. The different fronts of the Chicano Civil 
Rights Movement came to redefine, under a heterogeneous activist and comprehensive 
perspective, former political attempts. The social mobilizations of the 1960s were not the 
“first stirrings of a restless minority” but rather the result of what Tomas Ybarra-Frausto 
calls “a long historical process of militancy and resistance” that goes back to the 
nineteenth century and that, since the late 1940s, had been primarily oriented to gaining 
voting rights in some areas of California and Texas .34° 

The spark of Black Power in the 1950s in tandem with the rise of the New Left 
and the anti-war movement in the 1960s propelled a growing political awareness and 
activist agenda in communities of color. In the middle of the multiple, assorted civil 
rights projects that populated the country those years (African-American, Puerto Rican, 
Native-American, Asian-American, and feminist movements), Chicanas/os succeeded in 


articulating a distinctive struggle. For this, they drew on particular symbols and images, 


339 Reies Lopez Tijerina made up the ethnic designation “Indo-Hispano” to describe the Spanish-speaking 
population in New Mexico, whose history I introduce in the next section. 
340 Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, “The Chicano Movement and the Emergence of a Chicano Poetic 
Consciousness,” in New Directions in Chicano Scholarship, ed. Ricardo Romo and Raymund Paredes (La 
Jolla, CA: Chicano Studies Program, University of California, San Diego, 1978), 82-83. 
On the complex circumstances that gave birth to the Chicano movement, see also the classical essay of 
Shifra Goldman and Tomdas Ybarra-Frausto, “The Political and Social Contexts of Chicano Art,” in 
Chicano Art: Resistance and Affirmation, 1965-1985, ed. Richard Griswold del Castillo, Teresa McKenna, 
and Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano (Los Angeles, CA: Wight Art Gallery, University of California, Los Angeles, 
1991), 83-108 
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the claim of an ancestral territorial ownership, and religious and nationalist narratives 
linked to both Mexican and Anglo-American cultural identities. When the civil rights 
protests started, Mexican-American populations had evolved from a merely rural 
unskilled labor force into a heterogeneous urban blue-collar and student class. Despite the 
different positions and lack of definition in their ultimate goals, the various fronts 
comprising El Movimiento convened in forging a shared cultural affirmation program for 
which artists were pivotal. 

In developing this program, Chicanas/os coined new symbols—such as the black 
eagle of the NFWA red flag or the Mestizo Face—but, for the most part, they relied on 
former Mexican imagery and narratives that they kindled with new life. Icons such as the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, Zapata, Francisco Villa, Benito Juarez, and several Pre-Columbian 
motifs were used to create ethnic solidarity, energize cultural pride, and heighten political 
activism. Through these symbols and a hybrid mythology, visual artists, writers, 
musicians, and performers engendered effective propaganda strategies and activist art 
that helped bring together a whole range of diverse Mexican-American communities and 
generations. The performance of a collective memory based in both real and imaginary 
cultural legacies resulted in a potent ideological weapon to empower communities, 
providing them with a sense of belonging, collective history, and a shared political, class 
and social consciousness. To differing degrees, most members of E/ Movimiento also 
addressed police brutality, civil rights violations, and racism, supported the Cuban 
Revolution, and declared themselves against the Vietnam War. 

Among the recuperation of Mexican symbols, the icon of Emiliano Zapata was 
particularly valuable for Chicanas/os. Zapata not only conveyed a cultural, ethnic 
message. More importantly, he embodied a subversive agency, and an attachment to soil 


that immediately resonated with the legitimate right of Mexican-American populations to 
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land ownership, and therefore citizenship. For example, in J Am Joaquin/Yo soy 
Joaquin—an epic poem that rapidly became a cornerstone for El Movimiento and that 
marked the beginning of what is known as the Chicano Literary Renaissance**!— its 
creator “Corky” Gonzales summons the memory of Zapata, “one of his personal heroes,” 
in connection to land tenancy and the Indigenous struggle.*4* Yet, this time the claim is 
for lands in the Southwest, once part of the Mexican nation. 

I am Emiliano Zapata. 

“This land 

This earth 

iS 

OURS” 

The villages 

The mountains 

The streams 

belong to Zapatistas 347 

Chicanas/os gave the figure of Zapata new life to support their civil rights 
struggle. It was not a straightforward assimilation but on the contrary an expropriation in 
which mass culture images and post-revolutionary rhetoric were reinterpreted under a 
new political agenda. In a sense, Chicanas/os crafted an operative mythology where they 
reconciled and reinvented historical, political, and even religious symbols—like the 


Aztec goddess Coatlicue, Zapata, Che Guevara or the Virgin of Guadalupe—to form a 


341 Antonio Esquibel, introduction to Message to Aztldn: Selected Writings of Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales, 
by Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales (Houston, TX: Arte Ptblico Press, 2001), xxi. 
342 Esquibel, introduction to Message to Aztlan: Selected, xviii. 
343 Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales, “I Am Joaquin: An Epic Poem, 1967,” in Message to Aztlan: Selected 
Writings of Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales (Houston, TX: Arte Publico Press, 2001), 20. 
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new iconography, attitude and taste known as rasquachismo: “An underdog perspective” 
in Tomas Ybarra-Frausto’s words that “has evolved as a bicultural sensibility.” The 
image of Zapata worked within this rasquache world as a political tool of artistic 
activism seeking to confront Anglo-American norms through the everyday reality of 
Chicana/o cultural practices.*44 While this reassessment perpetuated some of the 
stereotypes previously attributed to Zapata—i.e., his racialization as an Indian or 
patriarchal structures as the founding father of Chicanas/os—there was a radical 
inversion of his political agency and social uses. Chicanas/os did not necessarily conceive 
an intricate hero but a functional one. Indeed, historical elements and other complexities 
and nuances of the Mexican hero were, once again, overlooked. In a similar way that 
previous iterations of the icon in post-revolutionary Mexico and U.S. popular 
imagination, Chicanas/os manufactured a simplified Zapata for which the leader’s 
biography was primarily secondary and malleable. These new _ interpretations 
simultaneously confirm and counter former visualizations of Zapata. While the main 
difference between the Chicana/o iterations of Zapata’s icon and their predecessors’ lie in 
their grassroots commission, circulation, and social functions, there are also some key 
distinctions in the way his image was rendered and performed in the Civil Rights 
Movement. To explore these divergences, both within and outside the Chicana/o 
movement, let us now move to the scatterings of Zapata’s icon in the contexts of New 


Mexico and then in California. 


344 Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, “Rasquachismo: A Chicano Sensibility,” in Chicano Aesthetics: Rasquachismo 
(Phoenix, AR: MARS, Movimiento Artistico del Rio Salado, 1989), 5-8, accessed September 6, 2015, 
file:///Users/luisvargassantiago/Downloads/ICAA-8455 10.pdf. 
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TIERRA O MUERTE: ZAPATA IN NEW MEXICO 


Hailing from Denver, Colorado, Emanuel Martinez and Rodolfo “Corky” 
Gonzales arrived in Tierra Amarilla in late 1967 to unify efforts with the land-grant 
movement that Reies Lopez Tijerina conducted in northern New Mexico since the 
beginning of the decade. Martinez was a college student who had already actively 
engaged in other Chicana/o fronts. In his native Denver, he became Gonzales’s closest 
associate in the formation of the New Left cultural, student rights movement known as 
the Crusade for Justice. Similarly, in 1966 he also produced artwork for the farmworker 
movement that César Chavez and Dolores Huerta spearheaded in Delano, California. 
Also in that year, he traveled to Mexico to study firsthand the post-revolutionary murals, 
and meet with David Alfaro Siqueiros. “Corky” Gonzales, on the other hand, had not 
only founded the Crusade for Justice but progressively came to be the main advocate of 
an emerging Chicana/o nationalism. Precisely in early 1967, “Corky” published J Am 
Joaquin/Yo soy Joaquin, which was particularly relevant in celebrating and disseminating 
widely a Chicana/o identity that, as I will further explore in the next section, connected 
the Chicana/o struggle with centuries of Mexican history. Such an identity was often 
performed through an ethnic nationalism emphasizing the group’s indigenous 
identification with their homeland, which in this case refers to the mythical Aztlan 
believed to be where the Aztecs originally hailed from and that, according to some 
Chicana/o narratives, was located in the Southwest. 

In Tierra Amarilla, artist Emanuel Martinez created his first of many images of 
Zapata. Entitled Tierra o muerte, this work would become the most iconic image of New 
Mexico’s protests. Zapata’s affective power was an important tool for the construction of 


active masculinities and the redefinition of combative political, ethnic, and racial 
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performances of Indo-Hispanos—informed by racial empowerment, the term Indo- 
Hispano was coined by community leader Reies Lopez Tierina in the 1960s to refer to 
New Mexico’s Spanish speaking populations, formerly known as Nuevomexicanos or 
Hispanos (fig. 75). Deploying the synthetic style of Pop Art, Martinez translated the 
famous portrait commissioned by Zapata in 1911 (fig. 1) into a one-ink silkscreen print. 
Through sparse, descriptive lines, spare shading, and a clever use of negative space, 
Martinez renders a half-body Zapata where his staple features are easily readable: charro 
outfit, shotgun, saber, sombrero, and the national band. Likewise, he presents the leader’s 
face with austerity, highlighting with precise lines his slanted piercing eyes, dense 
eyebrows, and thick handlebar mustache. In big bold letters, the revolutionary is framed 
by the legend “TIERRA O MUERTE” (land or death). Martinez’s print could not be 
more effective. Occupying most of the compositional space, Zapata’s likeness is quickly 
recognizable and his message crystal-clear. His fight is about the land that Anglos stole 
from Indo-Hispanos in northern New Mexico in the nineteenth century and he is willing 
to sacrifice his life for it. Due to its economy of elements and design, Tierra o Muerte 
was affordable and easily reproducible in posters, and later on in banners and other 
propaganda materials used in the protests of the land-grant organization La Alianza 
Federal de Mercedes (The Federal Grant Alliance) (fig. 75). The use of graphic arts for 
disseminating their message was an inexpensive and effective form of graphic 
communication that Chicana/o fronts across the country appropriated from political 


propaganda, particularly from the long tradition of Mexican prints .*4° 


345 The so-called revolutionary tradition of Mexican prints go back to Posada and his hojas volantes in the 
Porfiriato and the revolutionary years to the works of the Taller de Grafica Popular (TGP: People’s Graphic 
Workshop), an artists’ print collective created in the late 1930s to advance revolutionary social causes such 
as anti-militarism, organized labor, and opposition to fascism. Often, the TGP worked closely with the 
Mexican government in producing official propaganda. Their illustrations also appeared in many other 
media like cinema and textbooks. During the New Deal, TGP artists collaborated with artists of the Work 
Progress Administration. In the rise of the Civil Rights movements, other forms of collaboration emerged 
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Before investigating the specific uses of the print Tierra o muerte in New Mexico, 
and the redefinition of Zapata’s icon under the land-grant movement, it is necessary to 
illustrate the historical circumstances leading to the redefinition of the land-grant struggle 
under the neologist label of Indo-Hispano and the complex ethnic, racial and religious 
formations of its constituencies. This framework will be key to elucidate the 
distinctiveness of the New Mexican Zapata in contrast with his counterparts across the 
Mexico-U.S. border. Founded by religious activist Reies Lopez Tijerina in 1962 and 
finally incorporated on the 115th anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, 1963, La Alianza Federal de Mercedes was a communal political 
organization that congregated hundreds of people of Hispanic, Indigenous, Mexican and 
mixed ancestry demanding repatriation of land confiscated by Anglo landowners and the 
U.S. government in violation of the 1848 peace agreements. The Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo marked the end of the Mexican-American War and the annexation of half of 
Mexico’s territory to the U.S.34¢ Half of what is now New Mexico, including the Tierra 
Amarilla area, became American land overnight. Mexican nationals living in the annexed 


territories were given one year to choose between relocating south in Mexico’s new 


with Chicana/o and Black artists. On the history of the TGP and Leopoldo Méndez, one of its founders and 
main representatives, see Deborah Caplow, Leopoldo Méndez: Revolutionary Art and the Mexican Print 
(Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 2007). 

346 Officially entitled “Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Limits and Settlement between the United States of 
America and the Mexican Republic,” the Treaty of Guadalupe was the peace agreement that put an end to 
the Mexican-American War (1846-48). It was signed on February 2, 1848, in Mexico City in what was 
known as the Villa de Guadalupe Hidalgo. Defeated in the war, Mexico was forced to enter the peace 
negotiations that would end with the sale of nearly half of its territory for the insignificant amount of $15 
million (equivalent to approximately $410 million today) and the deduction of $3.25 million that Mexico 
owed to U.S. citizens. The treaty did not include part of the areas east of the Rio Grande, which had already 
been claimed by the Republic of Texas since 1836 and that by 1845, the year of the Texas annexation, 
became part of the U.S. More than two thirds of the Senate ratified the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo on 
May 30, 1848. With this ratification the U.S. fulfilled the task of expansion imprinted in Manifest Destiny. 
The annexed territories comprised what are today West Texas, California, half of New Mexico, nearly all 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and parts of Wyoming and Colorado. Richard Griswold del Castillo, The Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo: A Legacy of Conflict (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1990), esp. Ch. 4. 
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boundaries or embrace American citizenship. Ninety percent of the Mexicans opted to 
remain in their original settlements.*+” While the treaty granted full citizenship and civil 
rights to former Mexican nationals, their property rights were often not honored by the 
U.S. government. 

The case of the dispute over the Tierra Amarilla grant is a paradigmatic example 
of a recurring land grant deprivation in which legal entanglements were used to favor 
Anglo-Americans over Hispanos—the multiethnic descendants of the Spanish and 
Mexican colonists—and Native-Americans in New Mexico. Owing to modifications to 
and diverging interpretations of the rights endowed to former Mexicans in the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the U.S. Congress validated in 1860 the Tierra Amarilla Grant as a 
private grant rather than as a communal grant. This validation related to issues of 
mistranslation of one document and the concealment of another one. Issued in Spanish by 
the Mexican government in 1832, these documents granted land rights over the Tierra 
Amarilla region to a group of Hispano colonizers hailing from the nearby town of San 
Joaquin del Rio Chama.*48 Manuel Martinez spearheaded the new settlers. The conferring 
of land grants in the vast territory of New Mexico was part of the campaigns of 
settlement of towns in the north implemented by the colonial Spanish government and 
continued by the Mexican state to, on the one hand, counter the presence of Indian 
societies in the area, and on the other, prevent Anglo-American expansionism southward. 
According to colonial Spanish and pre-1857 Mexican legal traditions, the only name that 


appeared in communal deeds was that of the leader and spokesman of the group of 


347 Thid., Ch. 5. 

348 The Mexican American Experience, “Pastores And Politics: King Tiger, Hispanos, Land Grants and 
Chicano Culture,” episode 1979-38, Longhorn Radio Network, first broadcast December 22, 1976, hosted 
by Richard Goodman, accessed October 23, 2015, 
http://www _laits utexas .edu/onda_latina/program?sernum=000534557&term=. 
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settlers, which, in the Tierra Amarilla case, was Manuel Martinez. The leader was 
generally known as the poblador principal, or in local traditions Mercenado.*° Under 
these legal traditions, a land grant was divided into two types of settlements, the personal 
and familial plots that can be subject to sale and purchase as private property, and the 
Mercedes, the ancient commons that “were inalienable communal property vested in the 
town.”350 

Yet, despite the issuance of the land grant in 1832, the permanent occupation of 
Tierra Amarilla by Hispanos was never fully realized. Grant holders could not remain in 
a permanent settlement and by 1844 they practically had to abandon the region stemming 
from conflicts with Pueblo Indian societies (Utes, Navajos and Jicarilla Apaches). 
Additionally, as part of northward expansion, the Mexican army had repressed Native- 
American groups with indiscriminate violence during the first half of the nineteenth 
century.*>! Indeed, conflicts between Indians and Hispanos ran until 1846 when the US. 
invaded New Mexico as part of the Mexican-American War. Permanent settlements by 
land grant holders though would not take place until after the Congress resolution in 


1860. Nevertheless, as David Correia discerns, U.S. control of the region “would mark 


349 Chris Wilson and David Kammer summarized the issue of mistranslation that gave total ownership to 
Martinez as follows: “The phrase me quieren acompajiar, in Martinez’s request for the grant, was 
incorrectly translated into the subjunctive as ‘Manuel Martinez together with eight male children and others 
who may voluntarily desire to accompany him.’ The correct translation, ‘others who desire to accompany 
me,’ ... gives a clear indication of a group of settlers ready to occupy the grant, a group of which Martinez 
was the leader.” Chris Wilson and David Kammer, La Tierra Amarilla: Its History, Architecture, and 
Cultural Landscape (Santa Fe, NM: Museum of New Mexico Press, 1989), 10. 
350 Ramon A. Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies Lopez Tijerina’s Land Grant Activism in the 
Southwest,” in A New Insurgency: The Port Huron Statement and Its Times, ed. Howard Brick and Gregory 
L. Parker (Ann Arbor, MI: Maize Books, 2015), 291. 
351 On this conflict and the legal dispossession of Indigenous people, see David Correia, Properties of 
Violence: Law and Land Grant Struggle in Northern New Mexico (Athens, GA: University of Georgia 
Press, 2013), 21-27. 
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not the end of contentious property claims for Tierra Amarilla but the beginning of more 
than 150 years of nearly constant conflict over the Tierra Amarilla land grant.’3>? 

The U.S. federal concession of total ownership of the Tierra Amarilla grant— 
comprising a huge segment of what is now the Rio Arriba county north of Santa Fe—to 
the heirs of the late Manuel Martinez would have serious consequences for the rest of the 
settlers, inaugurating a lasting history of dispossession for Hispanos in the region even 
today. Even before the completion of the required geographical surveys to issue land 
patents, Martinez’s heirs had already sold big portions of the grant commons to 
speculators and Anglo-Americans newcomers who would eventually become the 
majority in the state. By 1880 most of the Tierra Amarilla area was already in the hands 
of new private owners and companies like the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, which 
would end up using knotty legal grounds to not only deny use of the commons to Hispano 
settlers but also to make unlawful occupation pass as legitimate.*> To finalize the debate 
over the commons, the U.S. federal government declared in the 1890s that the legitimate 
owner of the communal lands was indeed the sovereign, in other words the Spanish 
Crown, and not the towns. Therefore “as the area’s new sovereign was the United States, 
formally established by victory in war, the lands now belonged to the federal 
government.’’3>4 Over the years, most of the Tierra Amarilla grant was gradually fenced 
off as private land while other adjacent commons and the San Joaquin del Rio Chama 
grant became part of the Kit Carson National Forest, all of which greatly affected 
Hispano farmers who relied on the communal lands to graze their stock or grow their 


crops. 


~ATbid:, 21: 
353 Wilson and Kammer, La Tierra Amarilla: Its History, 11. 
354 Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 291. 
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The Tierra Amarilla case was replicated in other parts of northern New Mexico in 
comparable manners. Deprived of communal lands, Hispanos became virtual second- 
class citizens confined to unskilled labor under the yoke of Anglos. Their attempts to 
recover lands as to navigate a legal system that disavowed any Spanish language 
documentation of ownership were futile. Because of this, some Hispanos eventually used 
coercion and raids to achieve their ends.*>> After the last of the Tierra Amarila commons 
were fenced, Hispanos took their claims to court once again in the 1950s. They were 
disallowed yet again.°° Shortly after, Texan activist and former fundamentalist 
Pentecostal preacher Reies Lopez Tijerina would make his appearance in northern New 
Mexico, thus initiating a new phase in the land-grant struggle. An update and redefinition 
of the historical problem, its demands, and tactics of visibility marked this new phase. 
The reconceptualization of the movement was greatly informed by the influx of racial 
affirmation ideologies of groups of color, and Tijerina’s particular breed of messianism. 

According to this leader, God had called on him in an apocalyptic dream. As a 
result, he and seventeen families left the religious utopian community they had founded 
in the desert of Arizona to settle down in 1957 near Albuquerque. Their mission was to 
fight for the “holy, just, and sacred cause” of Indo-Hispanos in northern New Mexico.?°’ 
Through the years that led to the incorporation of La Alianza in 1963, Tijerina traveled to 


Mexico, Spain, and the U.S. to learn about colonial and Mexican laws and to rescue 


355 That is the case of the political group Las Gorras Blancas—named after the white head coverings many 
wore — active in the late 1880s and 1890s. This group used several tactics in response to Anglo-American 
land grabbers, from political party organizing and demonstrations to tearing down fences, burning barns 
and haystacks, scattering livestock and threatening worse. Correia, Properties of Violence: Law and 
Land, esp. Ch. 1 and 2. 

356 They were overruled on two grounds: “first, that because Congress had confirmed the grant as an 
individual grant, the question could not be raised in court; and second, that the deeds from Francisco 
Martinez to the settlers, which gave them a renewed claim to the commons, had been improperly worded.” 
Wilson and Kammer, La Tierra Amarilla: Its History, 12. 

357 Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 296. 
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documentation on the land grants of Hispanos from archival repositories. Likewise, he 
preached to communities of color in the Southwest to make them join his cause. Historian 
Ramon Gutiérrez, who has carefully reconstructed Tijerina’s complex activism and 
religiosity, notices how the leader incorporated his talents for preaching into political 
activism and lobbying either with U.S. and Mexican governments or with other religious 
and political organizations like the African-American movement and the Nation of Islam. 

Comparably to the unorthodox, independent form of Christianity he promoted in 
his years as a preacher—outside any ecclesiastical power and aimed at the religious 
freedom of communities to define themselves and their uniqueness —his political agenda 
also pursued the formation of autonomous forms of governance through the 
establishment of city-states °° Replacing the reading of the bible with the reading of the 
colonial Laws of the Indies and the Treaty of Guadalupe, Tijerina was successful at 
empowering people and convincing them to embrace La Alianza goals. By 1964 there 
were more than fifty thousand signed members. Boosted by community media— 
newspapers, radio and other forms of propaganda—the Indo-Hispano land-grant cause 
gained momentum throughout northern New Mexico, sometimes in the form of political 
violence. Between 1965 and 1967, some Anglo farms, haystacks and fences were torched 
in the region. In October 1966 Alianza members, some of them armed with shotguns and 
pistols, occupied a portion of the “Echo Amphitheater Park,” part of the Carson National 
Forest, on the basis that those lands rightfully belonged to the San Joaquin del Rio de 
Chama grant of which they were the legitimate heirs. In the two weeks they occupied the 
forest they declared the foundation of the “Free-City State of San Joaquin del Rio de 


Chama” and appointed community authorities. 


358 Tbid., 299. 
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The most famous episode of the land-grant movement happened on June 5, 1967 
when a group of Indo-Hispanos assaulted the Tierra Amarilla county courthouse to free 
their imprisoned comrades and to place under citizen’s arrest district attorney Alfonso 
Sanchez, who days before had violated their right of peaceable assembly and prosecuted 
some members on the charges of communism and outside agitation.*°? As a consequence 
of the raid, New Mexico’s governor, the police, the National Guard and other law 
enforcement agencies launched one the biggest manhunts ever in New Mexico to capture 
the Alianza members involved (figs. 76-78). Lopez Tijerina was accused of organizing 
the attack and put in jail for two years. The press of the time dubbed him “King Tiger,” — 
a crude translation of his Spanish name—and started referring to him as the “New 
Malcolm X.’’360 

With this complex context in mind, let us return to the icon of Zapata and its 
particular attributes and uses amid the land-grant movement. The first aspect deserving 
interrogation is the deployment of Zapata as a symbol of Indo-Hispano identity. When 
Tijerina invented this panethnic label to allude to the Spanish-speaking populations in 
New Mexico, he was trying to bring the historical legacies of disenfranchised Hispanic 
and Indian groups together. He saw these ethnic populations sharing the same double 
process of conquest: first under the Spanish empire in the sixteenth century, and then 


under the American government three centuries later. More than an actual acceptance and 


359 Ibid, 291. 
360 According to Gutiérrez the intent behind this media portrayal was to link Tijerina with the frightening 
image of the Black Panthers. Ibid., 290. 
Photographer M. G. Bralley documented Tijerina’s activities from 1968 to 1972. His pictures speak to the 
complex personality of the land-grant movement in New Mexico, which comprised civil, political, and 
militant arms. His pictures also document cases of police brutality and the intervention of federal troops 
after the courthouse raid. King Tiger was the only one of the main Chicano leaders who spent time in jail. 
M. G. Bralley, “Reies Lépez Tijerina September 21, 1926—January 19, 2015,” What’s Wrong with This 
Picture? (blog), last modified January 19, 2015, accessed June 27, 2015, http://mgbralley- 
whatswrongwiththispicture.blogspot.com/2015/0 1/reies-lopez-tijerina-september-21-1926_19.html. 
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promotion of an Indo-Hispano cultural identity, the panethnic label coined by Tijerina 
was rather a political maneuver. Through it, Tijerina sought to gain leverage in 
discussions over land restitution in which Native Americans had the first say as they 
could claim not only a longer tenure of lands but also a longer history of deprivation. 

The use of the ethnic term Indo-Hispano by Tijerina was meant to address and 
overcome the problematic historical relation between Hispanos and Indians in New 
Mexico. In the end, the land grants that Alianza members sought to recuperate were the 
product of Spanish and Mexican expansionism into territories that Native-Americans 
have inhabited since time immemorial. Though this lens, the legitimate right of Indo- 
Hispanos over land grants could be easily overthrown. Admittedly, this was the type of 
criticism that some detractors raised against Indo-Hispanos.*°! The fact that Alianza 
claims relied on the long presence of Indo-Hispanos in New Mexico, they also 
inescapably relied on Native American deprivation and exploitation by this same group, 
which, in turn, cast Spanish speakers not as the victims of empire but as its purveyors. 
Because of this, Tijerina decidedly looked for the support of Native American leaders and 
associations, even before the foundation of La Alianza.2©? 

Similarly, as the land-grant movement gained national attention after the 1967 
courthouse raid, Tijerina had closer collaborations with other Chicana/o fronts and 
African-Americans. Yet again, collective efforts with other movements did not entail the 
embracing of their cultural programs or their specific agendas. Teaming up with Pueblo 


Indian leaders, joining Martin Luther King, Jr. in the Poor Peoples Campaign or working 


361 For an in-depth analysis of the Indo-Hispano category and its strategic political use, see Lorena 
Oropeza, “Becoming Indo-Hispano: Reies Lopez Tijerina and the New Mexican Land Grant Movement,” 
in Formations of United States Colonialism, by Alyosha Goldstein (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
2014), 180-206. 
36? Thid., 197-99. 
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closely with “Corky” Gonzales was strategic but did not detract him from his main goal 


of land-grant restitution. Such an attitude is clearly outlined in Tijerina’s autobiography: 


Native American and their complaints were to be presented first and foremost. It 
was only fair. If we wanted the Anglo government in the White House to open the 
doors of justice to us, we had to appeal to the world. And to get the attention of 
the latter, we had to give Native Americans the principal place before the eyes of 
the world. It was easier to move the Anglo’s conscience with the sacred and just 
rights of Native Americans. If we achieved justice for Native Americans, it would 
be easier to obtain it for oppressed Blacks. And, at the end of that list, for 
Indohispanos 3° 


Tijerina’s political platform did promote neither an indigenist identity nor forms of 
Chicana/o nationalism like the one “Corky” Gonzales and the student movement put 
forward from Denver. Indeed, as Gutiérrez observes, Tijerina never said his activism was 
to favor Chicanas/os, Mexicans, or Mexican-Americans.*%* It was all about Indo- 
Hispanos and their land-grant struggle. While political alliances were necessary, there 
were important differences in the specific ideological and cultural views of Indo- 
Hispanos and other Chicana/o fronts, especially with the urban, student movement 
promoting a national identity-project very much in the form of the New Left, anti-war 
and anti-segregation ideologies, educational rights, and gender equality, to mention some 
of the student demands. The land-grant movement instead remained committed to the 
poor and farmworkers. Its goals were, very much that in the same lines of the farmworker 
movement in California, informed by social class struggle and traditional, religious ideals 
purporting historical family and communal values. 

Considering this, it would be inaccurate to assert that the New Mexican Zapata 
that Indo-Hispanos reproduced profusely in their propaganda performed as a racialized 


Mexican icon of a strictly indigenist identity as it did in other Chicana/o fronts. As I will 


363 Tijerina, They Called Me “King, 106-07. 
364 Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 294. 
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further explain, the impact of Zapata’s icon in the land-grant movement came foremost 
via his militant legacy and association with the defense of land ownership. Hispanos in 
New Mexico have historically been ambiguous in terms of racial self-identification. 
While it is clear that sixteenth and seventeenth-century colonists moving northward in 
New Spain—either Spaniards, Indigenous, and potentially any other group forming part 
of the caste system in colonial Mexico—indeed mingled over time with Pueblo Indians, 
this fact has been often hidden or denied. Under the pressure of Anglo racism, they have 
opted to designate themselves Hispanos or Nuevomexicanos.*® Furthermore, there has 
existed a conservative segment of Hispanos that, embracing forms of whiteness, have 
developed a Hispanophilia while claiming to be of direct Spanish-descent and not of 
mestizo or Indian ties.*°¢ Influential members of this segment, like senator José Montoya, 
were particularly critical of Tijerina, who was characterized as an outside agitator 
responsible for sparking violence, setting back racial relations, and making the United 


States an enemy.°°7 


365 For an in-depth analysis on the historical complexities underlying the Latino identity of populations in 
New Mexico, see Ramon A. Gutiérrez, “Unraveling America’s Hispanic Past: Internal Stratification and 
Class Boundaries,” in The Chicano Studies Reader: An Anthology of Aztlan, 1970-2010, ed. Chon A. 
Noriega, et al., 2nd ed. (Los Angeles, CA: UCLA Chicano Studies Research Center Press, 2010), 336-50. 
See also, Shifra M. Goldman, Dimensions of the Americas: Art and Social Change in Latin America and 
the United States (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 399. 
On the early Spanish colonization of present-day New Mexico and the impact that foundational 
Mesoamerican myths had on Spanish representation, exploration, and conquest of the Southwest, and more 
importantly on the ways processes of cross-cultural construction of historical and geographical knowledge 
had for the colonial expansion, see Danna Levin Rojo, Return to Aztlan: Indians, Spaniards, and the 
Invention of Nuevo Mexico (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 2014). These foundational myths 
importantly contributed to the convoluted identity construction of Indo-Hispanos in New Mexico. 
366 An interesting exploration of Hispanophilia in women’s literature in New Mexico during the 1930s can 
be found in Marci R. McMahon, Domestic Negotiations: Gender, Nation, and Self-Fashioning in US 
Mexicana and Chicana Literature and Art (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2013), 54-65. 
367 Reies L6pez Tijerina, They Called Me “King Tiger”: My Struggle for the Land and Our Rights, ed. 
José Angel Gutiérrez (Houston, TX: Arte Publico Press, 2000), 99-101; and The Mexican American 
Experience, “Pastores And Politics: King,” episode 1979-38. 
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Contemplating the densities of the Indo-Hispano racial formations, it is even more 
intriguing to analyze the appropriation of an icon such as Zapata within a group not 
strictly self-identified as of Mexican-descent. While artist Emanuel Martinez was the 
artist responsible for the first appearance of Zapata’s icon in the New Mexican context 
during his first visit to Tierra Amarilla in 1967, it is startling how quickly the icon was 
embraced. Even today, the image of Zapata that Martinez rendered in Tierra o muerte 
continues to be one of the most reproduced faces of the land-grant movement. According 
to Martinez, the first time he produced silkscreen posters of Tierra o muerte was at the 
home of his host, socialist artist Rini Templeton, who introduced him to silkscreen 
printing 68 


I did the poster when I was staying with Rini in Pilar, New Mexico. This was 
right after the Tierra Amarilla courthouse ride. It was a good time to follow up 
with some kind of image that would make a strong statement to northern New 
Mexico. I used Zapata’s famous photograph to come up with a simple graphic in 
black and white and then I put the “tierra o muerte.” I’m sure I’m not the one that 
created that slogan. That’s been probably used by people from all over the world . 
..maybe. Anyway, I thought it was appropriate for the climate of what was going 
on in New Mexico. So we printed these things on all kinds of paper, file folders . . 
. anything we could print on and then we pasted it all around. We drove around 
northern New Mexico that night and posted it on high visibility places. It was like 
an underground venture. We wanted to send a message to the local government 
there that we are not giving up on the land grant struggle. There was an article in a 
local newspaper following up on the posters. They just said that land or dead 
posters were directed by unknown people throughout northern New Mexico. Of 
course, posters did not last long. People just took them off. We made new ones.?° 


368 After returning from a six-year stay in Cuba, in 1965 Rini Templeton settled with her husband John 
DePuy in Pilar Hill, a small village in Taos county southeast of Tierra Amarilla. Described by Martinez as 
a “white, socialist, she is very political radical [sic], Templeton promptly became an advocate of the land- 
grant movement. From 1968-73, she was staff artist at El Grito del Norte, a journal initially founded in 
support of the Alianza Federal de Mercedes. Emanuel Martinez, telephone interview by the author, Mexico 
City, October 24, 2015. 

369 Martinez, telephone interview by the author. 
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Martinez went back to his native Denver shortly after but new images of Tierra o muerte 
kept appearing on posters, banners, and signs.3”° The visual prevalence of Zapata’s icon 
was due in part to the absence of Indo-Hispano artists and the lack of a visual production 
associated with the movement as well as to the ability of the icon to resonate with the 
land-grant ideals and combative masculinities of Indo-Hispanos.*”! Furthermore, while it 
is not entirely clear to what extent Tijerina may have consciously wanted the land-grant 
movement to be related to historical Zapatismo, associations between the two movements 
were promoted in the imagination of the time both inside and outside El Movimiento 37? 
The extensive use of the slogan “Tierra o muerte” in relation to Tijerina’s movement 
speaks to the symbolic commodification of Zapata’s legacy.*”3 I thus propose to read the 
appropriation of Zapata in New Mexico as part of the strategic, intermittent assimilation 
that the land-grant movement underwent within the confinements of Chicana/o 
nationalism, a process very much informed by the close collaborations that Tijerina and 
Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales sustained through 1968 but that would decrease after 


Tijerina’s release from jail in 1969. From then on, Gonzales would embark on a more 


370 Iterations of Martinez’s print may have come from Rini Templeton’s studio or could have been made 
by other artists that sporadically visited northern New Mexico offering their work to La Alianza. 

371 Emanuel Martinez confirms that when he arrived in New Mexico in 1967, he was the only artist 
working with the land-grant movement. Through the years, the participation of artists in this movement 
remained scarce. In 1976 Tijerina asked Martinez to return to paint a mural at La Alianza headquarters in 
Albuquerque. The mural was not entirely completed due to differences between the artist and the leader. 
Martinez argues Tijerina refused to pay for his services, even thought they had agreed upon it. Martinez, 
telephone interview by the author. 

372 Emanuel Martinez thinks that while Tijerina did not intend to associate the land-grant movement with 
Zapata, he did profit from this association. A similar phenomenon occurred with the larger platform of 
Chicana/o culture and its political capital. In a personal interview, Martinez mentioned that during the Poor 
People’s Campaign in Washington, D.C. in 1968, friction arose between Tijerina and “Corky” Gonzales 
over prominence and visibility. Martinez, telephone interview by the author. 

See also Alicia R. Schmidt Camacho, Migrant Imaginaries: Latino Cultural Politics in the U.S.-Mexico 
Borderlands (New York, NY: New York University Press, 2008), 160. 

373 According to Martinez, he got his inspiration for the slogan from one of Diego Rivera’s mural he saw 
on his trip to Mexico in 1967, right before his arrival in New Mexico. In that mural (probably in the 
National Palace), Zapatistas are holding up a banner with the slogan “Tierra y libertad.” Martinez, 
telephone interview by the author. 
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radical promotion of Chicana/o nationalism through the idea of Aztlan while Tijerina 
would start recanting from the militant approach that Alianza has taken up to that point. 
While still in prison in 1969, Tijerina read the Teologia de Aztlan manifesto and learned 
that “Corky” Gonzales was promoting the idea that the Tierra Amarilla raid was the 
beginning of the armed revolution of Aztlan. In response to this, he wrote his “A Letter 
from the Santa Fe Jail” where he explained to his followers that the “cause of the Alianza 
had been to recuperate lost lands through litigation, not violent revolution.”374 

Emanuel Martinez’s Tierra o Muerte poster and New Mexico’s Protestant land- 
grant movement epitomize the expropriation of Zapata within Chicana/o communities in 
the 1960s. It is perhaps due to the uniqueness of the New Mexican context that the icon 
of Zapata performed in such dissimilar manners than its iterations in other contexts. To 
make these differences ostensible, let us compare Tierra o muerte with some of Zapata’s 
former iterations. While the New Mexican Zapata unquestionably follows the post- 
revolutionary visualizations of the hero as the arguably embodiment of the Mexican land, 
Martinez’s representation did not comply with the docile and pacified versions that Diego 
Rivera had put forward in his works. As seen in Chapter 2, Rivera’s murals importantly 
contributed to the representation of Zapata as a saint of the revolution and to his erection 
as a national hero of the new post-revolutionary pantheon. In forging this perspective, 
Rivera presented Zapata first as a mystical martyr and then as a timeless, inoffensive 
spectral figure. In Rivera’s murals, Zapata is symbolically murdered again to attest to his 
martyrdom. Nevertheless, this sacrificial death of Zapata is completely allegorical. 
Zapata is showcased as a revolutionary apotheosis wrapped in a red shroud and inserted 


in a sanctified mandorla. Otherwise, he is presented swallowed by earth, as the seed of 


374 Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 298. 
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the post-revolutionary credo or as the Indian martyr in manta clothing with his machete 
down (figs. 43, 55 and 58). In all cases, this transcendental Zapata is a harmless 
character. He is dead and his power is merely inspirational. By canonizing Zapata and 
elevating him to the state’s heroic pantheon, Rivera deactivated the political agency of his 
legacy as the icon of an armed rural revolution as well as the untamed nature and 
savagery that revolutionary cartoons had brought to bear. Alternatively, when Rivera 
resurrected his martyr Zapata he inserted him into large scenes surrounded by other 
ghostly historical figures or crowds of people (figs. 47 and 49). A harmless Zapata was 
there to confirm to anonymous popular classes that the Revolution had triumphed so that 
they could abandon war. For the most part, these were the types of renditions that the 
Mexican state kept alive and continued to promote well into the twentieth century 
through official propaganda, textbooks, public monuments, and land distribution 
campaigns. Antagonistic to the digestible and palatable portrayals of Zapata in Mexican 
official contexts, Martinez’s Tierra y Muerte highlights the manly characterizations of the 
icon as a rebel, fierce leader—a virilization of the hero certainly closer to patriarchal 
structures of charro culture and Kazan’s western film (figs. 64-66). 

If Viva Zapata! had, on other hand, stressed the visualization of the Mexican 
leader as a hypersexual romanticized other: a noble savage showing both an impetuous 
sexual drive with his wife and uncorrupted commitment to defend his campesino fellows 
south of the border, the New Mexico’s land-grant movement of Reies Tijerina literally 
brought that savage home. Indo-hispanos appropriated the racialized and virile 
characterizations of Zapata to carry out a fight for land in U:S. territory. Martinez’s print 
eloquently speaks to this maneuver. Here the icon has been unearthed from his spiritual 
sepulcher, freed from the pantheon of dead idols and anonymous crowds. In order to do 


so, Martinez suppresses any original photographic context to let Zapata stand alone with 
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his weapons. He is ready to enter the battlefield. This is no Marlon Brando performing in 
brownface. It is a resurrected Zapata outside the spectral terms of Rivera. Instead, this 
Zapata is warning Anglos. His image is not merely representational or symbolic. He 
prompts a real, tangible effect in life like the torching of Anglo farms, haystacks, and 
fences. He represents the threat of a farmer revolt on this side of the border. 

Martinez altered the motto “Tierra y libertad,” traditionally attributed to Zapata, 
to transform it into a trigger for modern insurgency. Hence, the legend “Tierra o Muerte” 
unleashes the power of the icon by means of language and contextual relations. In a 
similar yet not explicitly referential way to performative utterances—sentences which are 
not only describing a given reality, but also changing the social reality they are 
describing— “Tierra 0 muerte” is enabling specific comebacks that might take place in 
association with specific contexts of viewership. The legend emphasizes the possibility of 
what J. L. Austin called the “uptake,” that is the illocutionary force of an utterance to 
convey the force of a question, a warning or advice.3’> This is not to suggest a causal 
relation between Martinez’s work and its social responses but rather to signal its potential 
activations in the political realm of the New Mexican land-grant movement.?”° The 
illocutionary forces of the phrase “Tierra o muerte” thus have different stances of 
performativity, which unfold progressively and with differing degrees of possibility. 

The first of these performatives or performances occurs through the inevitable 
intertextual relation within the work itself: the interpretation of Zapata’s icon is 


conditioned by the legend that encapsulates it. The Spanish words “tierra” and “muerte,” 


373 Austin, How to Do Things, 116-18. 
376 As Timothy Gould has noticed in his interpretation of Austin “the meaning and the illocutionary force 
of the utterance are not therefore to be constructed as identical to the fact an utterance has certain effects or 
consequences. The perlocutionary consequences (alarm, influence, perplexity, resolve, and so on) may not 
be forthcoming.” Timothy Gould, “The Unhappy Performative,” in Performativity and Performance, ed. 
Andrew Parker and Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick (New York, NY: Routledge, 1995), 19. 
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and the contingent relation between them prompted by the coordinating conjunction 
“or/o” inextricably provide a first context of interpretation for Spanish speakers or 
Anglos with a minimal degree of familiarity with the Spanish language—something in 
fact very common in the Southwest, California, and other territories where farm labor is 
mainly Latina/o. In the hypothetical case that the reader had no command of Spanish 
whatsoever, the context of interpretation becomes exclusionary. A second type of 
performative takes place as the result of the relation between viewership and placement. 

In addition to its reproduction in posters and banners used in_ public 
demonstrations, Martinez’s image or its slogan were also replicated in signboards that 
hung from fences and poles in settlements occupied by land-grant crusaders (fig. 79). 
Such images served to differentiate the Indo-Hispano territories from their neighboring 
White settlements. If in the work of Martinez the land that Zapata fought for is signified 
by the Spanish word “Tierra,” this will materialize in the marked territories reclaimed by 
the Alianza. Likewise, the word “Muerte” serves as a warning. Foreigners to Zapata’s 
land and the Spanish language could put their life at risk if they trespass the fence. The 
concept of death operates in defensive terms. Death is not a matter of immolation but the 
ultimate consequence of defending the land. Before giving up their lives, Indo-Hispanos 
will take the enemies’. This radical form of resistance echoes the passage on Zapatistas in 
I Am Joaquin: 

Our Life 

Or yours 

is the only trade for soft brown earth 

and maize. 


All of which is our reward, 
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A creed that formed a constitution 
for all who dare live free! 

“this land is ours ... 

Father, I give it back to you. 


Mexico must be free. . .” 


The thundering hoof beats are my horses. 

The chattering machine guns 

is death to all of me: . . . 37” 
If the imaginary around Zapata empowered the Indo-Hispano struggle and served to both 
literally and symbolically reclaim lost territories, there is yet a third performative related 
to his icon that would prove susceptible to arise outside explicit spatial references or the 
immediate interpellation between image and spectators. Eve Sedgwick’s concept of the 
periperformative is useful here to draw some of the perlocutionary mobilizations of 
Tierra y Muerte. In this author’s view, “periperformative utterances” are contingent to 
and different from explicit performatives.*’”* They take place in the vicinities of the 
performative; in this specific case, around the potential execution of the “Tierra y 
Muerte” utterance in social contexts. As such, Martinez’s rendition of Zapata suggests a 
promissory uptake that may or may not come into existence. Periperformative is located 


in what Sedgwick defines as “a metaphorics of space.”’3’? For Martinez’s work this 


377 Gonzales, “I am Joaquin: an Epic,” in Message to Aztlan: Selected, 20-21. 

378 Sedgwick, Touching Feeling: Affect, Pedagogy, 68. 

379 “Jacques Derrida’s and Judith Butler’s important discussions of performativity, for example, tend to 
proceed through analyses of its temporal complexity.: iteration, citationality, the ‘always already,’ that 
whole valuable repertoire of conceptual shuttle movements that endlessly weave between the future and the 
past. By contrast, the localness of the periformative is lodged in a metaphorics of space. Periformative 
utterances aren’t just about performative utterances in a referential sense: they cluster around them, they are 
near them or next to them or crowding against them; they are in the neighborhood of performative. Like the 
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adjacent realm clusters around the political and social events. Thinking along these lines, 
I propose that the courthouse raid in Tierra Amarilla in 1967—the same year when 
Martinez created his work—came to fortify the icon of Zapata, while enabling some of its 
later periperfomatives utterances. 

How did Zapata and his warning now perform under this political context? How 
did the courthouse raid and the manhunt against Alianza members inform the viewership 
of Tierra o Muerte or the readership of J Am Joaquin and other visual and literary 
iterations of Zapata both for Indo-Hispanos and Anglos in New Mexico? Posters, murals 
and pamphlets containing representations of Zapata and the legend “Tierra o muerte” 
abounded in New Mexico in the 1960s and 1970s. Indeed, some of the posters and signs 
can still be found in places in Tierra Amarilla, as the conflicts over land ownership are 
not yet completely settled (fig. 80).38° Considering this embattled sociopolitical context, I 
believe that Zapata’s icon saw its performative power heightened and acquiring what 
Sedgwick defines as transformative potentialities that transcended the “totality and 
symbolic evenness of this pure, signifying space.”?8! His icon, his staple features and the 
new legend thus received a second context of interpretation but more importantly a new 
context from which to be performed. In the militant turn that the land-grant movement 
took up those years the icon of Zapata was more than a mere symbol. The image was 
loaded with a radical interpretation: if lands are not granted, Chicanas/os would actively 


fight and die for them. Considering Austin’s perlocutionary uptakes, it can be argued that 


neighborhoods in real estate ads, periperfomative neighborhoods have prestigious centers (the explicit 
performative utterance) but not very fixed circumferences; yet the prestige of the center extends unevenly, 
even unpredictably through the rest of the neighborhood.” Ibid., 68. 

380 Federal courts continue to hear claims by descendants of the original land grantees. Southwest 
Crossroads Spotlight, “Reies Lopez Tijerina and the Tierra Amarilla Courthouse Raid,” Southwest 
Crossroads: Cultures and Histories of the American Southwest, last modified 2006, accessed June 27, 
2015, http://southwestcrossroads.org/record .php?num=739. 

381 Tbid., 29. 
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the members of the Alianza put the weapons that Zapata is holding in his image into 
actual use. From this lens, the armed raid on the courthouse, the militarization of the 
Alianza and other minor clashes happening those years can be seen as the crystallization 
of Tierra o muerte. For this, Zapata was radically affirmed as a virile, threatening 
presence. 

His masculinity was not the romanticized, staged representation of Viva Zapata! 
but the actual performance of Indo-Hispanos fighting to recover their usurped family 
lands. The sexualized savagery of the Mexican other became in the land-grant movement 
a political strategy of inflicting fear. The invader other was unleashed. This New 
Mexican Zapata countered the exotic, noble renditions of the hero that Rivera and Kazan 
once presented to the white viewer from within the safe boundaries of a portable mural or 
the silver screen. Likewise, he was no longer an iteration of the pleasing brownface 
played by Marlon Brando or the amusing archetype of a Mexican Indian such as Speedy 
Gonzales. In New Mexico, Zapata was neither an idealized other nor a laughingstock for 
Anglo-America. The revolutionary transformed and multiplied in Tierra Amarilla into 
several violent others of flesh and blood: a group of invaders whose phallic weapons can 
cause real harm. Moreover, if the charro garment was the staple feature of this 
threatening Zapata as it was for Hispanos and Mexican-Americans in charrerias,*** we 
can speculate that there was a more direct relation between the representations of the hero 
and the several appearances of Alianza members in charro costumes—i.e., during the 
Spanish Language Parade celebrated in Albuquerque on May 17, 1969 (figs. 81-83). 
What could have been the reception of a recently freed Reies Lopez Tijerina wearing a 


charro wide-brim hat in public speeches? While no definitive answer can be submitted, 


382 Charrerias or charreadas are a competitive event similar to rodeo. It originated in haciendas in 
Colonial Mexico. For centuries, charrerias have been a significant tradition of Mexican-descent 
populations throughout the Southwest and parts of California. 
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we can surmise that the charro outfit not only stressed an Indo-Hispano male identity but 
that it also summoned the reloaded virility and political agency of Zapata’s icon. 
Furthermore, we can propose that the periperformative utterances of Zapata’s icon 
occurred around those social performances. 

While Zapata became a container and trigger of Indo-Hispano militancy and 
masculinities in New Mexico, we must note, however, that his icon also came to 
reinforce male stereotypes and machismo highly rooted within Indo-Hispano and 
Mexican-American communities, especially in farmworkers contexts where traditional 
religious values were promoted. In bringing Zapata’s icon to the forefront, structures of 
patriarchy, family and machismo were also brought into play. Interwoven with 
preexisting nationalist ideologies the structures embodied in the icon of Zapata solidified 
misogyny, sexism, and male privilege. While the Indo-Hispano and Chicana/o ideologies 
confronted the feminized, patronizing and exotic vision of the hero in former portrayals, 
El Movimiento as a whole did not question the macho rendition of Zapata. Indeed, for the 
most part, the presentation of the Chicana/o struggle was usually showcased as a male 
endeavor. While most Chicana/o literary and visual representations highlighted Zapata’s 
bravery, masculinity and philandering—as literary scholar Michael Cucher has already 
observed—female characters and women in general were either confined to the margins, 
erased from the foundational narratives, or at best, presented though surrogates or 
anonymous allegories, as I will discuss below.?*? 

After investigating the important role of Zapata in Tierra o muerte for the 
performance of combative males identities in the New Mexico’s land-grant movement, 


let us revisit the contrasting afterlife of the icon in California. Unlike the New Mexican 


383 “For while representations of Zapata often signify a Chicano (racial and ethnic) militancy steeped in the 


traditions of Mexico’s Revolutionary history, they can also contribute to the suppression and/or the 
exclusion of women’s issues and voices.” Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 18. 
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case, the Californian Zapata stemming from the Catholic farmworker movement in 
Delano would be part of a larger cultural affirmation program and the launching of an 


ambitious, all-encompassing Chicana/o nationalism. 


ZAPATA IN CALIFORNIA: THE FORMATION OF CHICANA/O NATIONALISM 


In 1968, at the headquarters of Teatro Campesino—the Chicana/o theater group 
that arose from the National Farmworkers Association in 1965—in Del Rey, California, 
Antonio Bernal painted what are arguably the first Chicana/o murals (figs. 84—85) 384 
Bernal’s untitled works eloquently speak to the important role given to Zapata in 
California and other Chicana/o fronts in the articulation of a transhistorical cultural 
identity that some scholars have discussed in terms of a Chicana/o cultural nationalism 
but that I will also consider here from the lenses of an oppositional development to 
American exceptionalism similarly foregrounded in religious interpretations of history 
and messianism. On part because of the assorted nature of the different Chicana/o fronts, 
not immediately related to land tenancy but rather focused widely on equality, 
opportunity for social mobility, voting and political rights as well as on achieving better 
education, work, and social conditions for their communities, Zapata was generally 
featured as part of a larger pantheon of heroes and community leaders. While Chicanas/os 
reproduced Zapata’s icon abundantly in the movement’s propaganda during the 1960s 
(only the Virgin of Guadalupe’s representation surpassed it in number), Zapata did not 
enjoy the discrete prominence and active agency he had in New Mexico. Instead his icon 


worked as a crossroad helping to bridge a heterogeneous array of past and present 


384 Eva Sperling Cockcroft and Holly Barnet-Sdnchez, Signs from the Heart: California Chicano Murals 
(Venice, CA: Social and Public Art Resource Center, 1993), 26. 
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legacies—from Pre-Columbian cultures to Revolutionary Mexico and the New Left. 
Likewise, Zapata worked as an ideological connector of other cultural icons such as the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexican heroes, and leaders of the American civil rights 
movement. In turning Zapata into a conceptual umbrella, Chicanas/os delineated a 
foundational rhetoric for the movement that would ultimately result in the 1969 myth of 
Aztlan. Antonio Bernal’s mural eloquently speaks to this characterization of the icon. 
Right after graduating from college in 1968, Bernal joined Luis Valdez’s 
theatrical troupe as an actor.*®> Being also an amateur painter, Bernal offered to create 
two murals painted on plywood for the exterior walls of the humble building where 
Teatro Campesino opened its first cultural center in 1967.°8° In consonance with the 
simplicity of the actos (one-act short plays) that the Teatro Campesino brought to migrant 
camps, Bernal’s message is straightforward and unfolds linearly. Combining strategies 
from agitprop and the popular Mexican satirical form of theater of the traveling carpa 
(tent)—something that its founder Luis Valdez stylistically places as “somewhere 
between Cantinflas and Brecht’’8’— the plays sought to raise political awareness and to 
convince, for the most part, illiterate farmworkers to join the NFWA’s strike. The first 
panel presents a procession of historical and contemporary heroes, while the second is a 
recreation of a Pre-Columbian mural. Among other things, Bernal’s cycle is noteworthy 
as it speaks to the establishment of a lasting repertoire of concrete historical and political 


principles in Chicana/o art. As Shifra Goldman pointed out elsewhere, Bernal’s works 


385 He performed with the group for a couple of years and was part of the national and international tours 
of Teatro Campesino during the late 1960s and 1970s. Antonio Bernal, “Le Campesino,” UFW Stories, last 
modified March 13, 2012, accessed July 9, 2015, http://www.ufwstories.com/story/view/le-campesino. 

386 Known as El Centro Campesino Cultural, this center offered an array of classes in English and Spanish 
of history, drama, puppet making, music, and political activism. John D. H. Downing, “El Teatro 
Campesino,” in Encyclopedia of Social Movement Media (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2011), 
170. 

387 Barclay Goldsmith, “Brecht and Chicano Theatre,” in Brecht Sourcebook, ed. Carol Martin and Henry 
Bial (London, U.K.: Routledge, 2000), 169. 
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present “a clear exposition of the pictorial sources and ideological associations the 
Chicana/o art movement was to utilize in the following decade.’388 Likewise, Tomas 
Ybarra-Frausto commented: “Although not as technically accomplished nor as visually 
dynamic as later murals, the Bernal mural program is significant as an early attempt to 
pictorialize aspects of Chicana/o cultural nationalism.”38? Unlike Vasconcelos’s muralism 
in Mexico in the 1920s, Chicana/o walls represented historical developments and 
characters since the very beginning. Indeed, imagining and depicting history was at the 
core of their cultural and pedagogic endeavors. 

In analyzing the mural as a whole, I propose to read the procession of heroes in 
tandem with the foundational tenets of and rituals performed by the NFWA, for which 
Teatro Campesino played an instrumental role. In using Luis Valdez’s 1966 Plan of 
Delano—the NFWA’s manifesto—as a springboard, I aim to unpack three intertwined 
conceptions that Bernal’s work set in motion and that the icon of Zapata would embody 
in most Chicana/o visual narratives: religiosity, transhistoricity, and Third World 
solidarity. Under the umbrella of a Mexican legacy, both in racial and ethnic terms, these 
conceptual threads would prove instrumental for the formation of a dominant rhetoric 
that, despite the heterogeneity of Chicana/o fronts and multiple cultural and historical 
sources comprising Chicana/o culture, would soon be replicated in the political 
discourses and hundreds of post-1968 murals that appeared through the following 
decades in almost every Mexican-American barrio and cultural center nationwide. Such 
presiding rhetoric consists of what can be loosely defined in the first place as a 


“Mexicanization” or “Chicanization” of history, religion, and politics. In considering this 


388 Shifra M. Goldman, Dimensions of the Americas, 301. 

389 Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, “CALIFAS. Socio-Aesthetic Chronology of Chicano Art, draft,’ 1980, Box 4, 
Folder 9, Tomas Ybarra-Frausto research material, 1965-2004, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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ideological, discursive maneuver, values and contents associated with race, ethnicity, 
territory, spirituality, and political history were indistinctively conflated and interpreted 
under strategic historical continuums aimed at the creation and sustaining of Chicana/o 
nationalism and self-determination for Mexican Americans. 

In his first panel Bernal thus showcases a procession of figures spearheaded to the 
left by an anonymous soldadera—the prototypical female soldier who went into combat 
alongside men during the Mexican Revolution—followed by male historical heroes 
(Francisco Villa, Emilano Zapata, and Joaquin Murrieta) and community leaders (César 
Chavez, Reies Lopez Tierina, Malcolm X, and Martin Luther King, Jr.) (fig. 86). 
Suspended a couple feet above the floor level, the eight life-size figures are placed one 
after another. Some of their attributes and extremities subtly overlap suggesting some 
degree of three-dimensionality. Though for the most part, the scene resembles flat theater 
scenery and the figures look like illustration cutouts or even paper dolls that are floating 
on the bare plywood surface. The frontal view and the presentation of each character in 
three-quarter profile and with the right foot forward indicate they are marching in unison. 
The parade is didactic and each figure is presented with their staple features and 
recognizable attributes. Each character is supposed to endow the rhetoric of Chicana/o 
nationalism with a distinctive legacy either foregrounded in political history or in the 
social consciousness shared with fellow civil rights movements. 

In exploring Bernal’s work in connection with the early years of the NFWA, the 
mural procession of heroes can be interpreted as an allegorical representation of the 
famous 300-mile pilgrimage of grape farmworkers from Delano to the state capital in 
Sacramento in 1966. Moreover, this mural can be read as the illustration of some of the 
core concepts included in the bilingual Plan of Delano that César Chavez commissioned 


playwright Luis Valdez to read publically in every town that the NFWA walked though 
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during their pilgrimage.*?° Yet, it is important to mention that while collaborations with 
the NFWA lasted for several years and the campesino problem remained central to their 
performances, by 1967 the theater group took an independent course, which led to the 
establishment of its headquarters in Del Rey. Valdez’s group then expanded beyond the 
union’s demands, embracing urban and “global issues such as Chicana/o identity, racism 
in education, the Vietnam war, and police brutality.”2°! As part of this expansion, and 
only a couple of months after the publication of “Corky” Gonzales’s I Am Joaquin, 
Teatro Campesino adapted the epic poem into a dramatic reading accompanied by a slide 
show in March 1967.39 Considering these events, I therefore propose to discuss the 
mural of Bernal as part of the comprehensive, nationalist shift that Valdez’s troupe 
assumed in Del Rey. 

Interpreting the mural procession as an allegory of the NFWA pilgrimage, the 
character of the soldadera could be therefore perceived as a humanized rendition of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, whose banner topped the 1966 march from Delano to Sacramento 
(figs. 87-88).593 More than a strict activist event, the Californian march resembled the 
many pilgrimages that Guadalupanos had undertaken yearly since colonial times from the 
most distant Mexican regions to the Virgin’s basilica in Mexico City every December 12. 


This type of political activation of the Catholic icon undoubtedly resonates with the type 


390 Roger A. Bruns, César Chavez: A Biography (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2005), 51. 

391 Max Benavidez, “Chavez El Teatro Campesino,” in The Fight in the Fields: Cesar Chavez and the 
Farmworkers Movement, by Susan Ferriss and Ricardo Sandoval (New York, NY: Harcourt Brace, 1997), 
110. 

392 The dramatic reading was then adapted into a short film that was aired in 1969 thus becoming the first 
Chicano film to appear on network television. The slide show included historical photographs and images 
of Mexican murals, primarily by José Clemente Orozco. Teatro Campesino’s adaptation of Gonzales’s 
poem can be found in El Teatro Campesino, prod., J Am Joaquin, narrated by Luis Valdez, Centro Cultural 
Campesino, 1969, accessed July 20, 2015, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=2z8Fu4oTh6yY. 

393 Leader Epifanio Camacho expressed opposition to the march’s emphasis on Catholic imagery. Yet, the 
majority supported the banner of the Virgin. Camacho opted instead to join the procession wearing an 
expansive Mexican sombrero and waving a union flag. Ferriss and Sandoval, The Fight in the Fields, 119. 
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of relation that historical Zapatistas also maintained with the Virgin, as described in 
Chapter One—a religious legacy that Mexico’s secular post-revolutionary nationalism 
erased in the official renditions of Zapata but that Catholic Chicanas/os reactivated from 
a grassroots perspective. The historical pilgrimage points to an interesting relation 
between the Virgin and Zapata. For the farmworkers, the Virgin was not only an ethnic 
and racial symbol but also a political emblem that guaranteed divine protection to the 
poor. Zapata, on the other hand, was activated as both a Catholic and insurgent symbol. 
His icon came to represent the male counterpart to Guadalupe and engendered spiritual 
values that no other masculine figure had. Yet, in this gendered equation and very much 
informed by patriarchal structures, the Virgin was given a more _ protective 
characterization, while Zapata resembled the active values of fighting, manliness, and 
connection to the land. 

Yet, unlike Zapatistas in revolutionary Mexico, Chicana/o farmworkers’ popular 
religiosity was embedded with modern theological debates, and had the decisive support 
of the progressive clergy. Penned after Zapata’s famous Plan of Ayala, Valdez’s Plan of 
Delano clearly outlines their belief in this Catholic deity: “We seek, and have, the support 
of the Church in what we do. At the head of the Pilgrimage we carry LA VIRGEN DE 
LA GUADALUPE (the Virgin of Guadalupe) because she is ours, all ours, Patroness of 
the Mexican people.” In fact, we can assert that more than a pure neo-Marxist political 
empowerment it was the emancipatory force of an ecumenical Christian democracy —the 
immediate antecedent of Latin America’s Theology of Liberation—what ideologically 
backed the NFWA strike. Not surprisingly, when marchers stopped to rejuvenate and 


read the Plan of Delano to other fellows in the small campesino barrios they came across 


394 Aq] quotes from this document were taken from Luis Valdez, The Plan of Delano (Delano, CA: NFWA, 
1966), accessed July 11, 2015, 
http://Chavez.cde.ca.gov/ModelCurriculum/teachers/Lessons/resources/documents/plan_of_delano.pdf. 
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during their pilgrimage, they also held collective prayers.*°° Likewise, many meetings 
and speeches officiated by Chavez or his fasts often took place at the Our Lady of 
Guadalupe Church in Delano under the auspices of his mentor, Father Donald 
McDonnell.*%° It is along these lines that we should understand Valdez’s quote in the 
Plan of Delano of an excerpt from the Rerum Novarum (1891)—Pope Leo XIII’s famous 
encyclical which deals with economic justice and showed the Church’s support to 
workers unions and private property: “Everyone’s first duty is to protect the workers 
from the greed of speculators who use human beings as instruments to provide 
themselves with money. It is neither just nor human to oppress men with excessive work 
to the point where their minds become enfeebled and their bodies worn out.” While this 
view certainly echoes principles of class struggle and the New Left, it is nevertheless 
closer to exegetical interpretations of the Bible from a humanitarian, community 
perspective that sought to restore the original doctrine of early Christianity and advocated 
to blend faith and activism in modern times. Comparing the land-grant movement in New 
Mexico and the farmworker in California, Ram6én Gutiérrez rightly suggests that both 
Chavez’s and Tijerina’s movements were invested with the language of religion, “largely 
to escape the accusation that they were Communists.”3?’ Such affirmation becomes clear 
when comparing the distinctive religious trajectories of these leaders with the diverging 


Chicana/o developments in urban and student contexts. Scholars, nevertheless, commonly 


395 Ferriss and Sandoval, The Fight in the Fields, 117. 

396 Interestingly, McDonnell was part of the progressive cluster of priests that helped Ivan Illich in the 
formation of the Center of Intercultural Formation sponsored by Fordham University in Cuernavaca, 
Morelos in 1961. This center and the initiatives promoted from the diocese of Cuernavaca by bishop Sergio 
Méndez Arceo, a tireless supporter of César Chavez in Mexico, were seminal for the conformation of the 
Liberation Theology in Latin America, one of the modernizing projects of the Catholic Church that 
followed the Second Vatican Council (1962-65). While these priests have been labeled Marxists, their use 
of Marxism was purely instrumental. On the progressive and controversial developments of Catholicism in 
Cuernavaca during the 1960s, see Luis Sudérez, Cuernavaca ante el Vaticano, Coleccién Nuestras cosas 4 
(Mexico City: Editorial Grijalbo, 1970). 

397 Gutiérrez, “The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 298. 
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heed to the importance of religiosity in Chicana/o history. An ulterior development of this 
amalgamation of religion and politics can be found in “The Mexican American and the 
Church,” a critique from March 1968 that César Chavez prepared during his twenty-five- 
day Spiritual fast.3°° Among other things, Chavez urged the Catholic institution to take 
sides in favor of the poor and affirmed the need to have a spiritual guide as a way to 
invigorate the movement.3% 

In the eyes of artists and writers, most of them from urban contexts, religiosity 
was nonetheless often replaced by a mystical interpretation of history. While religion was 
essential to the ideology promoted by Chavez and Tijerina in bringing communities 
together, artists did not necessarily comply with these indoctrinations. Instead, they 
generally regarded religious icons and practices as cultural markers of the larger 
Chicana/o identity. As such, they transformed the strictly theological interpretations of 
Chavez and Tierina into what can be perceived as a form of transcendental nationalism 


or cultural messianism. In crafting such spiritual rhetoric, artists deployed a 


398 César E. Chavez, The Mexican-American and the Church (Sacramento, CA: NFWA, March 1968), 
accessed July 13, 2015, https://libraries ucsd.edu/farmworkermovement/essays/essays/César 20Chavez 20- 
20The 20Mexican-American 20and 20the 20Church.pdf. 
For an assessment of Chavez’s religious views and the Latin American influences, see Gast6n Espinosa, 
“History and Theory in the Study of Mexican American Religion,” in Mexican American Religions: 
Spirituality, Activism, and Culture, ed. Gaston Espinosa and Mario T. Garcia (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 2008), 23-27. 
399 To commemorate the end of Chavez’s hunger strike, ten thousand people gathered in the fields of 
Delano to hear a Catholic mass said over Emanuel Martinez’s Farmworker’s Altar that the Episcopal 
bishop of Los Angeles had commissioned for the event. Martinez’s work is again relevant here to discuss 
the fusion of historical Mexican symbols and politics in Chicano art and in Bernal’s mural. In the case of 
Martinez, his work for the NFWA comprises the politicization of a spiritual mestizaje. Amid a synthetic 
depiction of the landscape of California’s Central Valley, the altar presents a brown-skin Christ crucified 
on the foreground, and in the back an indigenous woman wearing the symbol of peace and holding wheat 
and a cluster of grapes in her hands. The side faces feature a stylized Greek cross with ears and the NFWA 
icon surrounded by fists and grape vines. The countertop also presents a cross, this time decorated with 
indigenous frets and motifs. In a similar manner than Bernal’s mural, Martinez’s altar connects religious 
and historical values to assert the legitimate right of Mexican people to land and civil rights at large. See an 
in-depth description of this piece and its historical significance for the Chicano movement in the catalogue 
raisonné included in E. Carmen Ramos, ed., Our America: The Latino Presence in American Art 
(Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian American Art Museum in association with D Giles, 2014), 216-19. 
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transhistorical presentation of the Chicana/o identity through icons and ethnic motifs so 
as to create and sustain nationalist discourses through which Chicanas/os were presented 
as one of the new chosen people in the American nation. In the case of Bernal, 
transhistoricity is affirmed by different strategies. The first and most noticeable is the 
insertion of the three Mexican revolutionary figures and Joaquin Murrieta as the leaders 
of the Chicana/o pilgrimage. In using the concept of transhistoricity here, I am alluding to 
the historical dialectic nature underscoring the presentation of Chicana/o identity as an 
ancestral indigenous heritage that has survived and consolidated throughout time. Framed 
by racial, ethnic and territorial associations of an imagined Mexico, Chicanas/os crafted a 
fictional yet operative and malleable understanding of the past that rescued key moments 
and traditions of Mexico’s history while replenishing certain rhetoric of post- 
Revolutionary ideology. In turn, this transhistorical legacy served to promote a moral and 
nationalist interpretation of Mexican history in the U.S. so to reclaim reparation over a 
territory that Chicanas/os deemed as legitimately theirs.4°° Anchored in the ethics of past 
and the stewardship of the mythical land of Aztlan, Chicanas/os prompted a messianic 
interpretation of the future that, as discussed below, subverted some Anglo-American 
religious traits informing patriotic ideologies such as American exceptionalism while 


similarly countering expansionist imaginaries such as Manifest Destiny. 


400 Tn a posthumous volume of Shifra Goldman’s previously unpublished manuscripts, recently edited by 
Charlene Villasefior Black, Goldman uses the concept of “metahistory” to refer to the discursive uses of 
history in Chicano art, especially in regards to the fiction of Aztlan. Relying on Hayden White’s ideas, this 
pioneering art historian defines metahistory as “not a matter of choosing between objectivity and distortion, 
but rather between different strategies for constituting ‘reality’ in different ways, each of which has its own 
ethical implications.” While the notion of metahistory brings to the table the subjective and poetic 
dimension triggered in historical murals, I think transhistoricity entails a far more complex maneuver of 
interpretation and rewriting of history. In using transhisctoricity I am invoking the deliberate effort of 
artists and writers in creating a lineal, tactical storytelling. Likewise, the prefix “trans” also resonates with 
the concept of transnationalism and the back and forth process of cultural exchange between Mexico and 
the U.S. Shifra M. Goldman, Tradition and Transformation: Chicana/o Art from the 1970s through the 
1990s, ed. Charlene Villasefior Black (Los Angeles, CA: UCLA Chicano Studies Research Center Press, 
2015), 57-58. 
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The grassroots historical lineage that Bernal presents in his mural already figured 
in the Plan of Delano: “We are sons of the Mexican Revolution, a revolution of the poor 
seeking bread and justice. Our revolution will not be armed, but we want the existing 
social order to dissolve; we want a new social order.”4°! Acting as founding fathers of El 
Movimiento, Mexico’s popular heroes Pancho Villa and Emiliano Zapata follow the 
soldadera. These three revolutionary characters wear bandoliers, hats and hold weapons. 
The soldadera is presented wielding a sword in a long skirt and a white blouse while 
Villa holds a rifle and wears a plain khaki uniform and boots. Zapata, on the other hand, 
is featured with his charro outfit, this time in blue, and also holding a rifle. The source 
for Zapata’s likeness was once again the 1911 Cuernavaca portrait (fig. 1) that Martinez 
also deployed in Tierra y Muerte. Yet, it is interesting to note that among Zapata’s 
photographic attributes the sword is missing in the mural. Michael Cucher has ventured 
to suggest that this sword might be the one the soldadera is wielding, which in his view 
could gesture to a little interruption in the phallocentric narratives of a Chicana/o 
nationalism primarily driven by masculine agency.*°? One cannot prevent noticing though 
that, unlike the other figures in the mural, this soldadera is still a female archetype—or 
an allegory of the Virgin at best—rather than an actual heroine taken from history or the 


contemporary political landscape. While it can be argued that the rest of the characters 


401 Tn a similar manner, J Am Joaquin also deploys transhistoricity as a way to figure the crossroads of what 
can be seen as the Chicano destiny. The opening lines of the poem state: Yo soy Joaquin, 
perdido en un mundo de confusion: 
I am Joaquin, lost in a world of confusion, / caught up in the whirl of a gringo society, / confused by the 
tules, scorned by attitudes, / suppressed by manipulation, and destroyed by modern society. / My fathers 
have lost the economic battle / and won the struggle of cultural survival. / And now! I must choose between 
the paradox of / victory of the spirit, despite physical hunger, / or to exist in the grasp of American social 
neurosis, / sterilization of the soul and a full stomach. / Yes, I have come a long way to nowhere, / 
unwillingly dragged by that monstrous, technical, / industrial giant called Progress and Anglo success ... , 
/T look at myself. / I watch my brothers. / I shed tears of sorrow. I sow seeds of hate. / I withdraw to the 
safety within the circle of life—/ MY OWN PEOPLE ... 
402 Cucher, “Riding with Zapata through,” 146-48. 
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also lack complexity and their symbolism or relation to a specific aspect of political 
history is relatively perspicuous and one-dimensional, none of them carries the degree of 
anonymity that the soldadera does. Overlooking female individuals or alternatively 
encapsulating their agency in archetypes or allegories remained a constant in Chicana/o 
discourses of the 1960s. The case of the NFWA cofounder Dolores Huerta is a prime 
example of such disregard for women within Chicano narratives. Huerta’s instrumental 
role as the union’s lobbyist and contract negotiator is indeed yet to be fully weighed in its 
fair dimension.*03 Toward the mid 1970s, Chicana artists and writers started combating 
this patriarchal leaning by rescuing specific female icons such as Huerta herself, Frida 
Kahlo, Gloria Anzaldtiia, guerrilla comrade Tania (Tamara Bunke) or Puerto Rican 
activist Lolita Lebron, whom they felt were powerful symbols of female emancipation 
that could counter Chicano “machismo.” Consequently, Chicanas decidedly sought to 
overthrow the maternal, inactive rendition traditionally prescribed for women. Works like 
Yolanda Lépez’s series of the Virgin are an epitomized example of this maneuver. In her 
series, L6pez depicted her mother, grandmother, and herself performing as Guadalupanas 


in everyday tasks .404 


403 Without Huerta’s participation settling major legal protections and a better standard of living for 
farmworkers would have been impossible. However, besides the works of Chicana feminists, scholars and 
artists have largely under-acknowledged Huerta’s contributions or presented her as Chavez’s close 
associate. Contesting this lack of recognition was the main goal behind the first major exhibition solely 
focused on Huerta, which opened in summer 2015 at the National Portrait Gallery in Washington, D.C. On 
this exhibit, see Taina Caragol, curator, “One Life: Dolores Huerta,’ National Portrait Gallery, July 10, 
2015, http://www.npg.si.edu/exhibit/exhhuerta.html. 

404 On Chicana feminism, see Karen Kaplan, Norma Alarcén, and Minoo Moallem, eds., Between Woman 
and Nation: Nationalisms, Transnational Feminisms, and the State (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1999), esp. the introduction and essays by Norma Alarcon, Laura Pérez and Rosa Linda Fregoso, 1-18, 19- 
46, 63-71, 72-91; and the 1981 classical anthology Cherrfe Moraga and Gloria Anzaldtia, eds., This Bridge 
Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: Kitchen Table, Women of 
Color Press, 1983). For the case of Lebrén and Tania, see Tatiana Reinoza, “Latino Print Cultures in the 
U'S., 1970-2008” (PhD diss., The University of Texas at Austin, in progress), esp. Ch. | “The Feminist 
Icon in Latino Print Cultures.” 
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On the other hand, the election of Villa and Zapata over other icons also regarded 
as important in the Chicana/o movement and loaded alike with cultural agency and racial 
pride—such as last Aztec emperor Cuauhtémoc or Zapotec president Benito Judrez— 
seemed to have responded to a deliberate intention to present the peasant rebellion and its 
modern militant aspect as a way to empower rural communities in California. Both 
heroes function in Chicana/o narratives as malleable repositories of strong male 
identities. Not incidentally, all of the Teatro Campesino’s actos always concluded with 
the phrase “sign the contract,” encouraging farmworkers to join the NFWA strike.* 
Villa and Zapata conveyed this vigorous message more than any other figures. Yet, their 
activation had no comparable militant uptakes to the ones in New Mexico or among some 
student groups.*°° Villa was deemed highly among Chicanas/os not only for being a hero 
of popular classes but furthermore for having led the only successful invasion of a US. 
territory. The first full-length play that Luis Valdez penned in 1964 deploys Villa’s 
legacy to address the dilemma of a Chicano family on the verge of the civil rights 
movement, whose racist, stereotypical characters debate whether they are Mexican or 
American. Titled The Shrunken Head of Pancho Villa, this strident absurdist comedy 
revolves around the spirit of Villa and his reincarnation in the family’s first son, 
Belarmino, who was born as a head, without a body, the same year Pancho Villa was 


assassinated.4°’ Additionally, Zapata was unmistakably related to campesinos, the 


405 Bernal, “Le Campesino,” UFW Stories. 

406 See for example the case of the Brown Berets, an activist group with presence in different cities mostly 
formed by students and youth aligned with the radical left. On this, see David Montejano’s recent book 
where from a regional and biographical perspective the author describes how barrio youth in Texas 
progressively associated with the Brown Berets and the larger issues of social inequality and discrimination 
that El Movimiento fought for. David Montejano, Sancho’s Journal: Exploring the Political Edge with the 
Brown Berets (Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 2012). 

407 Four years after Villa’s murder, his body was exhumed and the head separated from the body. Since 
then many myths have arisen. Some claim the head was stolen by Anglo-Americans to avenge the 
Columbus invasion. Valdez explains: “the fate of Pancho Villa is analogous to the fate of the Chicano. 
Robbed of his past and dignity by a society that validates only the European heritage, the Chicano either 
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Virgin’s cult, and the so-called Mexican race. The activation of his memory in 
Californian contexts was also connected to the revival of Viva Zapata! Even outside 
Chicana/o communities Zapata came to represent a subversive character inextricably 
associated with the social protests of farmworkers. Some grape growers in California 
perceived the invocation of Zapata as an actual threat. In 1967, for example, Bruno 
Dispoto, one of these growers, mentioned Zapata in an interview with writer Peter 
Mathiessen about his fears of farmworkers: “Mister César Chavez is talking about taking 
over this state—I don’t like that. Too much ‘Viva Zapata’ and down with the Caucasians, 
la raza, and all that.’’408 

In Bernal’s mural, the revolutionary triad is followed by nineteenth-century 
Mexican miner Joaquin Murrieta with his typical oversized neck scarf. Known as the 
Mexican Robin Hood, he became famous in the American imagination for leading a band 
that stole from Anglos during the California Gold Rush. Murrieta fast turned into a 
mythical figure that Chicana/o narratives rescued as a symbol of early patriotism and 
local dignity. It is precisely Murrieta the figure that “Corky” Gonzales used in J Am 
Joaquin to articulate the transhistorical legacy prompted in his epic poem. In sum, the 
four historical characters provide El Movimiento with a historical legitimacy. The 
soldadera, Villa and Zapata connect the Chicana/o movement with the struggle of the 
disenfranchised and the prestige of post-revolutionary nationalism south of the border as 


Murrieta does it with a longstanding Mexican resistance against Anglo-American 


must deny his cultural roots to blend in, or remain Mexican, a foreigner. Neither choice is acceptable in this 
play, neither leads to peace of mind or to a dignified existence.” Quoted in “The Shrunken Head of Pancho 
Villa. Study Guide,’ Miracle Theatre Group, last modified 2009, accessed July 9, 2015, 
http://www _.milagro.org/5-History/Study-Guides/Shrunken-Head/Shrunken 20Head 20study 20guide.pdf. 

A 1999 performance of this play can be found at Luis Valdez, “The Shrunken Head of Pancho Villa,” 
Hemispheric Institute Digital Video Library, accessed July 9, 2015, 
http://hemisphericinstitute.org/hemi/en/hidvl-profiles/item/600. 

408 Quoted in Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano, 183. 
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economic and cultural domination in California. Such a genealogical reading is 
nevertheless showcased through a reverse temporality where the figures of the past are 
the ones leading the Chicana/o movement forward, to a promised future. The past thus 
becomes an argument for the present or, in other words, what happened before—the 
“success” of a popular revolution in Mexican land—must reoccur, this time in U.S. soil. 
Establishing such dialectic yet reductionist reading of history prompts an interesting 
variation to Fredric Jameson’s “transhistorical imperative” of all dialectical thought.1°? 
By locating this imperative in the visualization of history as part of their political intent, 
Chicana/o art countered traditional understandings of history as an ever-changing 
development to instead propose a culturally located, moral transhistoricity where certain 
features of historical causation would remain invariant—a fact not without problems of 
identity overdeterminism and an apologetic resistance to cultural change. The selection 
and underscoring of these patterns of invariance is, of course, a task determined by 
ideology. Furthermore, this dialectical process anchors itself in the shrewd imagination of 
a Mexican legacy that in the case of the pilgrimage of heroes acquires a more radical 
definition in connection to the racial and ethnic terms introduced by the second panel of 
the cycle. 

This second panel acts as a mirror image to Chicana/o heroes. Here, Bernal 
depicted another eight-figure procession with similar spatial logics to the pilgrimage of 
the first panel (figs. 84-85). This time, however, the marchers are Pre-Columbian rulers. 
For this panel, Bernal might have taken inspiration from the Maya murals of Bonampak, 
Chiapas, one of the most astonishing examples of Mesoamerican painting that had been 


relative recently discovered by non-Mayas in 1946. Bernal’s panel seems to be a free 


409 Jameson defined historization as the “transhistorical imperative” characteristically Western and 
particularly postenlightenment methodological demand of theory. Fredric Jameson, The Political 
Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1981), 9. 
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interpretation of the lower panels in Bonampak’s Room 1. Covering the plywood surface 
in a type of blue that emulates the classic Maya blue, Bernal did employ creative license 
to present his characters wearing outfits and motifs that are not exclusively related to the 
Maya but also to other Pre-Columbian traditions. At the front of the procession, there is 
also a female representation that resonates with the soldadera of the first panel. This 
woman though is not leading the march but facing the male rulers to hand them what 
seems to be a ceramic censer. 

While the actual placement of this second panel is unknown in the premises of the 
building, we can assume that the intention of both Bernal and Luis Valdez was to read 
them as a cycle.4!° Either being immediately adjacent or placed in nearby walls, the 
ceremonial procession of Pre-Columbian figures resonates with the pilgrimage of heroes 
from a racial and ethnic perspective that goes beyond the visible replication of the same 
organizing pattern. On the one hand, the Indian characters perform here as ancestors of 
the heroes that Chicana/o history is rescuing. They are an uncontestable example of the 
high development of Pre-Columbian civilizations, telling us that El Movimiento embodies 
those very same ancestral roots. Establishing continuity between Mesoamerica, the 
Mexican Revolution and the Chicana/o movement was one of the most recurring 


rhetorical strategies that Chicanas/os used to perform a transhistorical identity. The 


410 T have been unable to find any graphic documentation clearly showing the spatial relations between the 
two panels. In the earliest photographs that I found in Tomas Ybarra Frausto’s and Shifra Goldman’s 
papers, the two panels are always presented independently. When the Teatro Campesino Cultural Center 
moved to its permanent facilities in the historic Mission San Juan Bautista, near San Jose, California in 
1971, Bernal’s murals remained in the building at Del Rey. Thanks to my colleague Nikiko Masumoto, 
current resident of Del Rey, I was able to have access to recent pictures of the panels, which are now cast 
aside in a storage room under poor conditions. According to Masumoto, in 2010 some Del Rey community 
members tried to get the murals into the public sphere, “but the owner of building they are stored in (who 
claimed the murals were his) was very sick, and unfortunately passed away shortly after.” Looking at these 
pictures, it is clear that at some point the murals underwent a precarious restoration process entailing 
touchups and brightening the colors. Yet, in their current state the panels present serious damage and 
continue to deteriorate. Nikiko Masumoto, “Teatro Campesino Murals,” e-mail message to author, July 14, 
2015. 
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connection between the two panels can be more clearly devised if we consider a play that 
Valdez’s troupe produced in 1969, only one year after Bernal painted his murals. Titled 
La conquista de México, this acto emphasized two chief aspects: on the one hand, it 
explained the conquest of territories in Mexico and Peru as the result of the disunity 
among Indigenous groups, which in turn made possible the victory of Spanish 
conquistadores. On the other hand, the play drew parallels between that process and the 
domination of Chicanas/os by Anglos.*!! The moral of this acto was therefore to call for 
unity among Mexican-Americans. 

A second layer of interpretation for the Indian heritage is the underscoring in both 
panels of the Indigenous race revealed in the characters’ bronze skin color. In the 
pilgrimage mural, all the revolutionary figures, Joaquin Murrieta, and César Chavez have 
the same dark brown skin color as that of the Pre-Columbian rulers from the second panel 
thus suggesting their Indian ancestry. The exception to this is Reies Lopez Tijerina, 
whose skin tonality is clearly lighter. This subtle but important difference is very telling 
of how race played within the Chicana/o fronts of California and New Mexico, and more 
importantly how the New Mexico land-grant movement could have been perceived in 
other fronts as not entirely Mexican. As we saw above, while the NFWA promoted a 
deliberate image of Mexican campesinos related to the legacy of the Virgin and other 
racialized icons like Zapata, the mostly Protestant land-grant movement in New Mexico 
did not publicize self-representations as Mexican descendants. They deployed Zapata or 
the charro outfit in relation to the defense of lost lands and the performance of a robust 


masculine identity vis-a-vis Anglo-American domination. 


411 Downing, “El Teatro Campesino,” in Encyclopedia of Social Movement, 170. 
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Yet, even more so, the Del Rey murals’ transhistoricity acquires another radical 
shift when put in conversation with the indigenismo promoted by Chicana/o nationalists 
in fundamental literary works such as Yo soy Joaquin and El Plan Espiritual de Aztlan— 
the indigenist manifesto that poet Alurista wrote in 1969 with the assistance of artist 
Emanuel Martinez, and the endorsement of “Corky” Gonzales.4!* In J Am Joaquin, the 
mentions of indigenous groups and other races (Yaqui, Tarahumara, Chamula, Zapotec, 
Mestizo, Spaniard) as well as to Mesoamerican and Catholic devotions and figures 
(Tonantzin, Guadalupe, Netzahualcoyotl, Juan Diego, etc.) are invoked profusely as the 
ancestors of Joaquin.4!? Moreover, El Plan de Aztlan goes deeper into not only devising 
the mythical Pre-Columbian past as the foundation for Chicana/o indigenismo but also as 
the empowering yet programmatic tool that sought to define the roles that Chicanas/os 
should assume in the U.S.4!4 Largely congregated around the student movement that 
“Corky” Gonzales lead from Denver, Chicana/o nationalists relied on_ strategic, 
essentialist readings of ethno-historical sources to assert that the Aztecs had originated in 
Aztlan, an ancestral territory supposedly located in the Southwest. It was from Aztlan 
that the Aztecs began their long spiritual journey around the eleventh century until they 
found the place where their patron god Huitzilopochtli instructed them to found their new 
capital. Named Tenochtitlan, the new city of the soon-to-be most powerful empire in 


Mesoamerica was founded on June 20, 1325 on an island located near the western shore 


412 Guisela Latorre, Walls of Empowerment: Chicana/o Indigenist Murals of California (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 2008), 14, 247-48n34. 

413 Gonzales, “I Am Joaquin: An Epic,” in Message to Aztldn: Selected, 16-29. 

414 The plan was officially launched at the first National Chicano Youth Liberation Conference hosted by 
the Crusade of Justice in Denver, Colorado from March 27 to 31, 1969. According to Tomas Ybarra- 
Frausto: “More than 1,500 activists representing a wide spectrum of political organizations from all over 
the nation were in attendance.” The Plan called for sociopolitical mobilization and urged Chicanas/os to 
take control of their communities and institutions. As part of its cultural nationalist program, the plan also 
insisted on increasing cultural consciousness, spelling out “the role of the intellectual and the creative 
artists in militant yet not prescriptive terms.” Ybarra-Frausto, “CALIFAS. Socio-Aesthetic Chronology of 
Chicano.” 
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of Lake Texcoco in central Mexico. E/ Plan de Aztlan is probably the most radical 
manifestation of Chicana/o nationalism populating the Mexican-American civil rights 
movement at the time. One of its premises encourages Chicanas/os (“La Raza de 
Bronze”) to use nationalism “as the key or common denominator for mass mobilization 


and organization.” 


social, economic, cultural, and political independence is the only road to total 
liberation from oppression, exploitation, and racism. Our struggle then must be 
for the control of our barrios, campos, pueblos, lands, our economy, our culture, 
and our political life. El Plan commits all levels of Chicano society —the barrio, 
the campo, the ranchero, the writer, the teacher, the worker, the professional —to 
La Causa. 


Among the concrete actions that El Plan sought to set in motion were the wide 
distribution of the manifesto among Mexican-Americans, the establishment of a national 
walkout to demand the complete revision of the educational system, strategies of self- 
defense against police brutality, creation of an independent economic program based of 
community resources, and the formation of both community organizations and an 


independent political party. The plan thus concluded with the call for: 


A nation autonomous and free—culturally, socially, economically, and 
politically — will make its own decisions on the usage of our lands, the taxation of 
our goods, the utilization of our bodies for war, the determination of justice 
(reward and punishment), and the profit of our sweat. El Plan de Aztlan is the 
plan of liberation!4!> 


In crafting the Chicana/o indigenist nationalism, artists and intellectuals created a 
fictional yet operative narrative for a trans-historical identity, one connected with 


strategic essentialist readings on Aztlan, the Mexican Revolution, and mestizaje. Yet, this 


415 An online version of the Aztlan Plan can be found at Alurista, “El Plan de Aztldn,” Social Sciences 
Division-UCLA, accessed July 23, 2015, https://www.sscnet.ucla.edu/OOW/chicano101-1/aztlan.htm. 
Reprints of the definitive versions of the Plan of Delano (1966), El Plan Espiritual de Aztlan (1969), the 
lengthy student Plan of Santa Barbara (1969), and the historical Plan of San Diego (1915) can be found in 
Jacinto Quirarte, ed., Chicano Art History A Book of Selected Readings (San Antonio, TX: Research Center 
for the Arts and Humanities, University of Texas at San Antonio, 1984), 6-12. 
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type of indigenismo overlooked the more politically problematic centuries of Mexican 
history that came in between the Pre-Columbian past and revolutionary Mexico, namely 
the colonial period and the nineteenth century. This vision was, nevertheless, not 
exclusive to Chicanas/os, and indeed, it paralleled some of the ideological traits promoted 
by the post-revolutionary Mexican state. Yet, the Chicana/o program cannot merely be 
interpreted as a form of “derivative nationalism.” Placed in the political and spatial 
dynamics of the U.S., Chicana/o indigenismo acquired a different agency that would 
make it closer to postcolonial models of imitation and colonial derivation in popular or 
Third World Nationalisms. Yet, as Maria Josefina Saldafia-Portillo argues, the relation of 
these nationalisms and their use of the revolution as an ideological drive cannot merely 
be explained in terms of derivation but rather as a dialogical relation, “predicated on 
exchanges between the periphery and the center.’*!° Interestingly, the Chicana/o case 
presents a complex relation where these exchanges occurred in the midst of both Mexican 
and U.S. nation-state formations. The expropriation of Zapata and an official rhetoric and 
visual repertoire that in Mexico contributed to upholding the autocratic rule of the 
institutional party and to controling popular classes through a corporatist patronage 
system became an effective tool in the hands of Chicanas/os to empower Mexican- 
Americans in fighting Anglo-Saxon domination and its ideological nationalist constructs. 
In this respect, Guisela Latorre has asserted that Chicana/o indigenismo would be half 
official Mexican indigenismo and half “Indigeneity,” that is “the organic expression that 
emerges from the indigenous communities themselves.”4!7? Assessed in relation to 


Chicana/o art and especially to Bernal’s foundational murals, the deployment of 


416 Maria Josefina Saldafia-Portillo, The Revolutionary Imagination in the Americas and the Age of 
Development (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003),5, 290n1. 
4177 atorre, Walls of Empowerment: Chicana/o, 3. 
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transhistorical and indigenist narratives turned Aztlan or historical characters like Zapata 
into radical concepts defying Anglo-American hegemony and its foundational narratives. 
Yet again, in staging such indigenous legacy, Chicanas/os performed a racial, nationalist 
ideology that, on the one hand, imposed an interpretation of their movement in terms of 
an indigenous continuity that in some cases not only presented themselves as premodern 
but that more importantly concealed the efforts to reach ethnic and civil rights of the 
American Indian movement in the U.S. and other indigenous groups in the Americas.*!8 
On the other hand, the racial ideology of Chicana/o indigenismo also disavowed its cross- 
pollination with Anglo-American nationalist narratives, a factor I propose can be more 
easily perceived if considering how religion views informed politics. 

While importantly connected with Mexico’s post-revolutionary ideologies, the 
Chicana/o intertwining of religious and political visualizations of history also resonates 
with core narratives and values of Anglo-American culture. I therefore propose to 
consider Chicana/o nationalism not only in connection to Mexico’s post-revolutionary or 


neo-Marxist discourses but also vis-a-vis U.S. patriotism and other foundational 


418 Drawing on a comparative analysis of the political and cultural production of Rigoberta Menchit and the 
EZLN and Chicana/o movement, Saldafia-Portillo has made a particular nuanced critique of El Movimiento. 
While praising how Menchti and the EZLN have performed “the silence of the Indian” in terms that 
exceeded the revolution/development dialectic and considerations of indigenous subjectivity as premodern, 
she also recognizes how they “offer a model of revolutionary consciousness predicated on the global 
politics of local ‘everyday life’.” She then further asserts “we can no longer uncritically celebrate mestizaje 
in Chicana/o and other social formations as a positionality of radical, post-modern hybridity but must 
recognize it as a racial ideology with its own developmentalist history, one that has underwritten 
revolutionary movements in North and South America prior to the age of development.” Ibid., 12, see also 
260-61. 

Along the same lines, Nicole Guidotti-Hernandez has deepened the critique to the uses of the rhetoric of 
mestizaje and racial hybridity as one of the main factors for the concealment of the history and subjugation 
of Indigenous populations in the Americas. “there is a disjuncture between the celebratory narratives of 
mestizaje (social, racial, and cultural hybridity as a formation of the Spanish colonial collision with Indians 
in the Americas) and hybridity that compose Mexican, Chicana/o, and other nationalisms and the literally 
unspeakable violence that characterized the borderlands in the nineteenth century and the early twentieth.” 
Nicole Marie Guidotti-Hernandez, Unspeakable Violence: Remapping U.S. and Mexican National 
Imaginaries (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2011), 4. 
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ideologies and policies embedded with Protestantism—such as Manifest Destiny, 
American exceptionalism or the Monroe Doctrine—as a productive and barely explored 
conceptual maneuver to sketch a more complex and nuanced understanding of Chicana/o 
biculturalism, its rhetorics, and especially its promotion of indigenismo as a radical 
counter-form of cultural exceptionalism in the US. 

Most scholarship still tends to replicate or expand on the idea that the formation 
of a Chicana/o identity and narratives are for the most part connected with a contingent 
cultural, political affirmation program comprising the reinvention of Mexican-American 
culture in the U.S. and the influx of New Left and Third World Solidarity ideals brought 
about by civil rights mobilization. Nevertheless, I pose that Anglo-Saxon ideologies were 
comparably instrumental in shaping an oppositional ideological platform to American 
exceptionalism.t!? Beyond the most visible artistic correspondences between Anglo- 
American and Chicana/o art (i.e., the stylistic resonances of pop and conceptual art), I 
claim that the system of beliefs of American patriotism also contributed significantly to 
the creation of the discourses of a Chicana/o affirmation program. This avenue of inquiry 
may render a much richer understanding of Zapata’s icon and comparable Mexican 
images reworked by Chicanas/os. This entails considering images’ transformation and 
performativity as also impregnated and affected by Anglo-American cultural matrixes. 


The case of Zapata’s icon, with its crossing to the U.S. and its journeys from Hollywood 


419 Departing from postcolonial studies, art historian Guisela Latorre, for instance, adequately sketches the 
commonalities and differences between Chicana/o and Native-American indigenist initiatives, which she 
regards as “underscored by the shared experiences of having to contend with Anglo-Saxon expansionism 
and aggressive deterritorialization after having suffered the ravages of Spanish colonial campaigns.” Yet 
while addressing the White supremacy traits and their fatal historical impact on non-white communities in 
the Southwest and California, as well as how both Chicanas/os and Native-Americans deployed history as a 
strategic performance of memory with both cultural and legal implications in claiming ownership over 
certain territories, the author does not interrogate how Anglo-Saxon messianism also informed the rhetorics 
of Chicana/o and other indigenous movements beyond an opposition “to transform the relationship that the 
Chicana/o community had with the United States as a nation-state, a relationship necessarily defined by a 
center-versus-margin power dynamic.” Latorre, Walls of Empowerment: Chicana/o, 17-20. 
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into Chicana/o culture, is an exceptional example of this process of cultural mediation 
and recurring activations. 

Additionally, there are equally important correlations between the programs of 
Chicana/o and Black nationalisms, or among the sharp indigenist doctrines fostered in 
some Chicana/o fronts with the separatist principles that Malcolm X, the Nation of Islam, 
and later on the Black Panthers promoted. John Francis Burke observes that while 
religious separatist visions were common in the nineteenth century, during the second 
half the twentieth century separatist visions came primarily from political movements of 
people of color (“black nationalism, elements of the Chicano movement, and Vine 
Deloria’s Native American outlook”’).*?° For Burke, the prevalence of communitarianism 
in movements of color and the contending of a conquering European-American 
civilization is what prompted the need to “build up a separate ethnic/racial community 
that rejects the hegemony of the dominant culture.”4?! While Chicana/o nationalism was 
far less radical than black nationalism, its rhetoric and strategies to promote belonging by 
means of highlighting cultural uniqueness and superiority work in comparable ways to 
other forms of cultural exceptionalism and separatism. 

Although religious symbols and biblical prophetic interpretations have been 
inextricably linked to the shaping of American patriotism, exceptionalism, and jingoism 
since U.S. independence, the civil rights movements of the 1950s and 1960s began to 


contest and racialize these religious interpretations .4?* Also, if a divine impulse informed 


420 John Francis Burke, “Latino Spirituality and U.S. Politics: A Communitarianism that Crosses Borders,” 
in Religion, Politics, and American Identity: New Directions, New Controversies, ed. David S. Gutterman 
and Andrew R. Murphy (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2006), 169. 

421 Tbid., 70. 

422 Interestingly, parallel to the rise of the Civil Rights Movement, Harvard historian Frederik Merk 
published in 1963 a book on the Manifest Destiny doctrine that has remained an acclaimed classic on the 
subject. Yet, Merk’s analysis of this doctrine is rather a smoothed historical assessment that did not 
complicate the understanding of the Manifest Destiny given the convoluted present in which he prepared 
his book. In explaining the origins of Manifest Destiny, Merk asserted: “A sense of mission to redeem the 
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American politics and bestowed nineteenth-century White pioneers with the mission of 
westward growth, entailing the eradication and segregation of native populations in the 
process, a comparable messianic rhetoric, now in favor of the disenfranchised people of 
color, was invoked by African-American activist Martin Luther King, Jr. and Chicano 
Catholic leader César Chavez. Devising such connections between the enactments of 
racialized politics, modern forms of religiosity—whether Catholic or Protestant 
denominations —and the religious overtones of nineteenth-century American patriotism 
certainly involves the risk of overgeneralization. However, I think this comparative 
analysis is key to signal the resonance between diverse messianic strains informing U.S. 
political rhetorics at different times. Likewise, such comparison permits assessment of 
the civil rights programs not only as discrete cases concerning populations of color, but 
also as a set of decolonial practices using and subverting values inherently regarded as 
American in their favor. Considering religious overtones as constituent traits of the 
narratives surrounding the civil rights movement is essential to understanding the direct 
and affective impact that art had on mobilizing communities of color. The rapid 
proliferation of Chicana/o murals in the barrios of California is an example of such 


process.4?3 


Old World by high example was generated in pioneers of idealistic spirit on their arrival in the New World. 
It was generated by the potentialities of a new earth to building a new heaven.” Merk and his followers 
have argued that Manifest Destiny doctrines were not more than a body of sentiments underwriting 19th- 
centruy governmental policies of expansion and propaganda, but that they could not and did not create the 
policies themselves. This interpretation of Manifest Destiny, well extended through the 1980s, reveals not 
only ‘academic naiveté’ but also whitewashes the consequences of American expansionism and racist 
campaigns implemented both in U.S soil and its insular territories. Frederick Merk, Manifest Destiny and 
Mission in American History (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, [1963] 1995), 3, 225. See also 
the 1995 foreword to Merk’s book by John Mack Faraguer, ix—xiv. 

A summarized counter narration to the American westward expansion, comprising how residents of 
Mexico’s northern frontier became overnight second class Americans citizens, can be found in E. Carmen 
Ramos, “What is Latino about American Art?,” in Our America: The Latino Presence in American Art 
(Washington, D.C: Smithsonian American Art Museum in association with D Giles, 2014), 39-44. 

423 Cockcroft and Barnet-Sdnchez, Signs from the Heart, 15-16. 
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From this perspective, I argue that the solidarity between Chicana/o and African- 
American leaders that Bernal features in his heroic pilgrimage should not only be 
evaluated in terms of the shared experience of social disenfranchisement and political 
activism and militancy. Instead it must also be addressed in relation to the concomitant 
religious and spiritual rhetorical undertones of nationalist programs aimed at bringing 
communities of color together in fighting Anglo domination. This attempt to create 
solidarity with other movements was already present in The Delano Plan. Claiming the 
strength of the poor is based on unity. Thus Valdez’s plan called to create coalitions with 
“all of the races that comprise the oppressed minorities of the United States.” While 
recognizing “the majority of the people on our Pilgrimage are of Mexican descent,” the 
plan further asserted “the triumph of our race depends on a national association of all 
farm workers . . . we must get together and bargain collectively. We must use the only 
strength that we have, the force of our numbers. The ranchers are few; we are many.”4?4 
The unity promoted in Valdez’s plan aimed primarily at promoting alliance of union 
workers and did not entail the more comprehensive civil rights solidarity that Teatro 
Campesino embraced after their separation from the NFWA in 1967. I propose that this 
shift from unity to an all-encompassing Third World Solidarity is clearly expressed in 
Bernal’s mural via the pairing of Chicana/o and Black leaders. Hence, right after the four 
historical characters, Californian leader César Chavez appears bearing the strike flag and 
a pair of grape loppers. Following him is Reies Lopez Tijerina displaying what seem to 
be some original title deeds from the Tierra Amarilla region. Finally, the most iconic 
representatives from the African-American Civil Rights Movement close the pilgrimage: 


Malcolm X featured as a Black Panther militant, and Martin Luther King, Jr., whose 


424 Valdez, The Plan of Delano. 
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figure has been compressed to fit in the picture frame and might have been added after 
his assassination in April 1968. The coupling of Chicana/o leaders with their Black 
counterparts is particularly significant as it reveals the national shift that both Teatro 
Campesino and El Movimiento in general were experiencing by 1968, as dialogs to unite 
efforts with other civil rights movements started to emerge.**° Greatly informed by the 
radical internationalism of 1968, Vietnam antiwar protests, and the decisive drive of 
African-Americans to pass a common rights legislation for people of color, some 
Chicana/o fronts were ready to cooperate in this united solidarity.4° Yet, by the time 
Bernal created his mural, this bid was very much still in formation and did not receive the 
same support from all Chicana/o groups. 

Corky Gonzales from the Denver student group, José Angel Gutiérrez from the 
Raza Unida Party in Texas, and Lépez Tijerina showed more propensities to participate 
in united actions. In fact, they accepted MLK’s invitation to join the Poor People’s 
Campaign in 1968. César Chavez and the NFWA were, however, more skeptical and 
remained devoted to the principles outlined in The Plan of Delano therefore focusing on 
taking the workers strike to a national level.4?”7 Along with the international influxes, the 
call for a Third World Solidarity was also fueled by the growing police brutality and riots 
that erupted in different cities, especially after the assassination of MLK in April 1968, 
shortly before the start of the Poor People’s Campaign. The civil rights movements in the 
U.S. both benefited and contributed to the shaping of New Leftist ideals positioning the 


racial question at the center of the debate, while taking their focalized demands across the 


425 In different degrees and regionally differentiated, Chicana/o fronts joined forces with other groups such 
as the Black Panthers Party, the Young Lords, the American Indian Movement, the Free Speech 
Movement, the Brown Berets, white feminist groups, or Mexico City’s student movement. 

426 Gordon Keith Mantler, “Black, Brown, and Poor: Martin Luther King Jr., the Poor People’s Campaign, 
and its Legacies” (PhD diss., Duke University, 2008), 104-08. 

427 Mantler, “Black, Brown, and Poor,” 183. 
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board—i.e., MLK’s universal cause of human rights. Yet, at the core of the issue of Third 
World Solidarity was the crucial debate over the measures that civil rights movement 
must follow. Positions differed. Some groups supported peaceful actions as others backed 
militancy and armed-self defense. Whereas Lépez Tijerina and the Black Panther Party — 
based on the Black Nationalist ideas of the late Malcolm X—leaned towards a more 
combative response, Chavez and MLK opted for nonviolence. More than any other front 
in the Chicana/o horizon, the farmworker movement in California promoted peaceful, 
unionization action plans. Unlike Reies Lopez Tijerina’s militant religiosity, Catholic 
César Chavez expressed his leadership in sacrificial, redemptory terms marked by his 
rhetoric of nonviolence, fasts, and pilgrimages, which in turn, has led to Chavez’s 
sanctification as the Mexican American Gandhi or comparability to MLK.4?8 Bernal’s 
mural though seems to overlook these differences presenting an untroubled, essentialized 
solidarity for which Chavez is much on board. Furthermore, it presents the NFWA as if it 
were the main force behind this solidarity —an interpretation traditionally validated by a 
California-center narrative of El Movimiento. 
ok ok ok 

An exploration of some of the scatterings and iterations of Zapata’s icon on US. 
soil makes evident his versatility and capacity to embody the most diverging agendas and 
cultural programs. In the four decades surveyed in this chapter, Zapata’s icon 


accumulated several meanings and instances of activation that resonated with both 


428 While this ideal rendition of Chavez starts to be contested by scholars such as Matt Garcia, Chavez 
remains an unquestionable symbol for Chicanas/os. In detriment, this same type of ideology has 
overshadowed the militant, religious practice of Lopez Tijerina, favoring the more politically correct 
struggle of California farmworkers over those in other parts of the country. On this, Gutiérrez comments: 
“In their fervor to write a usable history, a history that would inflame the popular imagination to national 
revolution through racial revolt, a whole generation of Old Left and New Left historians fundamentally 
distorted Tijerina’s ideology, secularized his religious message, and elevated a carefully planned citizen’s 
arrest gone wrong as a major act of Chicano warfare, as the mecha, the spark of the revolution.” Gutiérrez, 
“The Religious Origins of Reies,” in A New Insurgency: The Port, 290. 
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Mexican and U.S. national formations and their subversion by Chicano nationalism. The 
performance of a Mexican icon such as Zapata’s served in the U.S. as a mirror image 
where different conceptions of American exceptionalism were projected and reworked at 
key moments of modern history. Acting first as a projection of desires of exoticism and 
socialist ideals, Anglo-Americans audiences enthusiastically embraced Zapata during the 
Great Depression as an inspirational character. This conception though progressively 
shifted after World War II. Visualized from Hollywood films, Zapata’s icon came to 
reinforce an imagined construction of Mexico as an exotic, underdeveloped country. Seen 
as an icon of liberal anticommunism, Zapata became a notable character of the Third 
World the U.S. needed to protect from Soviet expansionism. At the domestic level, 
Hollywoodesque trivializations of Zapata reflected the racist stereotypical conceptions of 
the Mexican, especially in regards to the fast expansion of Mexican-American 
populations across the country. 

When populations of Mexican descent expropriated the image from the domain of 
post-revolutionary Mexico and Anglo cultural industries in the 1960s, Zapata’s 
accumulated meanings were subverted and reinvented to shore up different civil rights 
mobilizations. Reworked in diverging manners in New Mexico and California, the 
activations of Zapata in Chicana/o contexts proved the icon’s ability to escape official 
and mainstream realms so as to become a powerful container and trigger of social ideals 
and processes of belonging for disenfranchised groups. Nevertheless, grassroots 
expropriations of Zapata’s icon also helped galvanize male-oriented narratives and a 
Chicano nationalist rhetoric that through time would end up oversimplifying the complex 
nature and heterogeneous composition of the different fronts of E] Movimiento. Analyzed 
from this perspective, Bernal’s early murals from 1968 bequeathed a lasting narrative that 


would successfully crystallize and flourish throughout the country. This narrative— 
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discussed here in relation to the intertwining of religious, transhistorical, and solidarity 
traits—was replicated and expanded in comparable ways in most Chicana/o murals 
through the 1980s, and in some cases heretofore. Ideological differences in Chicana/o 
fronts remained, nevertheless, largely intact and had indeed become more complex as 
Latino demographics in the U.S. have grown and new waves of immigrants from Mexico, 
Central America, and other Latin American countries have arrived. I contend that while 
art helped forge cultural pride and a sense of belonging for Mexican-Americans in the 
country, it also solidified a homogenous pastiche. Despite its heterogeneous sources and 
its increasingly complex imageries, especially in terms of gender equality and Third 
World solidarity with the Americas, South Africa, Vietnam and other countries with 
populations suffering racism and exploitation, it continued to overlook regional 
differences and smooth complexities between the different Chicana/o fronts, while 
creating an account of Chicana/o history centered on the farmworkers movement. This 
California-centrism, I argue, was due in part to the successful early development of 
Chicana/o Studies and Ethnic Studies programs in California, and also to the cleansing in 
historiography of militant and radical experiences. 

While the case of the land-grant movement in New Mexico is always presented as 
one of the foundational moments of El Movimiento, its specific developments, racial 
complexities, combative tactics, and ulterior developments are often disregarded or left 
out of the bigger picture. Indeed, later murals seemed to have downplayed the militancy 
of the Chicana/o movement to instead favor the display of a more spiritual, 
transcendental approach embodied in heroic figures and the culture of mestizaje. To some 
extent, we can suggest that for Chicana/o narratives the movement led by Tijerina or the 
militant endorsement by images like Tierra o muerte conform to what Slavoj Zizek 


names the “obscene supplement,” that is, what has been left out of the picture, what is an 
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unwanted thought; a threat and shadow of the real always on the lookout for official 
staging, in this case, Chicano nationalism .4? 

The traditional presentation of E/ Movimiento in pacifist terms in later murals and 
historical accounts importantly resonates with the contrasts I have outlined between the 
uses of Zapata in New Mexico and California during the 1960s. For instance, José 
Antonio Burciaga’s mural The Last Supper of Chicano Heroes (1989) continues to 
replicate the formula inaugurated in Bernal’s murals as well as the mestizo components 
devised in foundational texts like Yo soy Joaquin or The Teologia de Aztlan (fig. 89). 
Placed at the dining hall of Casa Zapata, the ethnic-themed dormitory for Chicana/o 
students in Stanford University, this mural displays an updated pantheon of Chicana/o 
heroes through the allegory of a Christian last supper crowned by the Virgin of 
Guadalupe.**° Informed by the galvanization of Third World Solidarity in left discourses 
and the predominance of the farmworker movement in Chicano nationalism, the mural 
presents Che Guevara as the New Left’s Christ and Zapata, to his right, as his principal 
comrade. From the modern heroes featured in Bernal’s mural only César Chavez and 


MLK sit at the table.*?! Militant leaders Reies Lopez Tijerina and Malcolm X have been 


429 Slavoj Zizek, The Parallax View (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2006), 366-70. 

430 Characters depicted were selected though polls among Chicana/o students, faculty and activists in 
general to define the most representative heroes for the community, both Chicana/o and non-Chicana/o 
alike. See Box 5, Folder 26, Tomas Ybarra-Frausto research material, 1965-2004, Archives of American 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

431 Zapata’s secondary position is also consistent with the broadly extended version in the popular 
imagination that the peasant leader never sought to occupy the centrality of power. To back this belief, 
people surveyed in the polls commented Zapata had refused to sit in the presidential seat when he and Villa 
took the National Palace in Mexico City in late 1914 as the iconic photograph of the Presidential Chair by 
the Casasola Agency attests. 

To the left of Zapata is César Chavez, Dolores Huerta, Luis Valdez, Frida Kahlo and Joaquin Murrieta. 
Seated to his right, are Ricardo Flores Magon, Benito Juarez, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., poet Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, and writers Tomas Rivera and Ernesto Galarza. Behind them, the list of heroes expands, 
including Diego Rivera, John F. Kennedy, poet Gabriela Mistral, Nicaraguan fighter Augusto César 
Sandino, the popular Mexican icon of La Muerte, musician Carlos Santana, 5 de Mayo battle hero Ignacio 
Zaragoza, and journalist Rubén Salazar. 
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erased from the narration. By embracing a mythological, transhistorical mestizaje murals 
like Burciaga’s perpetuated a digestible presentation of the civil rights movement 
grounded in an artistic affirmation program celebrating the culture of mestizaje, which in 
the case of Burciaga’s painting showcases the culture of maize. Che Guevara is therefore 
holding a tortilla instead of bread. Based on the fictional solidarity of an otherwise 
disparate iconic figures and ideologies and the use of Zapata as both the heir and 
articulator of religious, historical, and revolutionary legacies, E] Movimiento is rendered, 
yet again, as a homogeneous biological, historical and moral result rather than signaling 
the multiple voices, frictions and whole range of political platforms informing Chicana/o 
endeavors in history. Staging Chicana/o identity as a continuous, untroubled historical 
process anchored in the indigenous race and the importance of Mexican culture entailed 
performing what Josefina Lopez-Portillo calls “a singular racial ideology that 
incorporates the figure of the Indian in the consolidation of a nationalist identity in order 
to effectively exclude him.” Lépez-Portillo voices her critique in connection with the 
ruptures that both feminists, queer Chicana/o and later on the EZLN made so evident: “in 
our re-appropriation of the biologized terms of mestizaje and indigenismo, we are always 
recuperating the Indian as an ancestral past rather than recognizing contemporary Indians 
as co-inhabitants not only of this continent abstractly conceived but of the neighborhoods 
and streets of hundreds of U.S. cities and towns” 432 

Furthermore, the celebration of an immutable indigenismo and the performance of 
a radical race positionality by El Movimiento came to negate processes of cultural 
change, disavow Anglo-Saxon influences and turned into an authoritative rhetoric that 


new immigrants to the U.S., indigenous groups, and post-Chicana/o scholarship have 


432 Saldafia-Portillo, The Revolutionary Imagination in the Americas , 279. 
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fought against.4*3 Likewise, Zapata’s icon propped up a patriarchal narrative focused only 
on heroic renditions of a fictional past and of historical and present leaders, which, in 
turn, has concealed alternative discourses and the role of feminist and queer Chicanas/os 
as well as a more nuanced understanding of Third World Solidarity. 

Burciaga’s Last Supper shows dramatically the exhaustion of an artistic, 
ideological program that working by addition (of heroes, iconographies or other solidarity 
causes) did not question its foundational narratives and indeed perpetuated its patriarchal 
structures. While the icon of this revolutionary character had the ability to transform into 
an important marker to define race, identity, and masculinities for the social movement, it 
also fortified machismo, misogyny, sexism and male privilege. Inasmuch as_ the 
Chicana/o cultural production confronted Hollywood’s patronizing and exotic vision of 
the hero, El Movimiento did not oppose the macho rendition of the figure, indeed it 
furthered it as the founding father of Chicana/o culture. In The Last Generation, feminist 
writer Cherrie Moraga brightly summarized this aspect in a piercing critique: “the 
patriarchal father figure remained in charge . . . Women were, at most, allowed to serve 
as modern-day ‘Adelitas,’ performing the ‘three fs’ as a Chicana colleague calls them: 
‘feeding, fighting, and fucking’.”434 In the 1990s, feminist and queer artists and writers 
would join Moraga in her effort to tear down Chicano patriarchal and sexist structures by 


precisely reusing, yet again, the image of Zapata.**> 


433 Chon A. Noriega, “The Orphans of Modernism,” in Phantom Sightings: Art after the Chicano 
Movement, ed. Rita Gonzalez, Howard N. Fox, and Chon A. Noriega (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 2008), 18-20. 

434 Cherrie Moraga, The Last Generation (Boston, MA: South End Press, 1993), 157. 

435 One of the most powerful feminizations of Zapata was done by San Antonio writer Sandra Cisneros in 
her story Eyes of Zapata where Zapata is portrayed as a fragile, fearful and defeated man through the eyes 
of Ines, his arguably illegitimate lover. Sandra Cisneros, “Eyes of Zapata,” in Woman Hollering Creek, and 
Other Stories (New York: Random House, 1991) 

In the visual realm, two more representations have also fought Chicano machismo by using Zapata. In E/ 
mandilén (1995), Daniel Martinez transformed the most iconic portrait of Zapata with an apron and 
domestic objects traditionally associated with housewives. This Zapata is meant to cook, sweep, and wash 
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Conclusion 


Back to Chiapas 


It was during the morning of January 1, 1994 when my family and I first came to 
know of the neo-Zapatistas. We lived in the valley of San Cristobal de las Casas, a 
colonial town in southeastern Mexico and the mestizo epicenter of the Chiapas Highlands 
in which hundreds of Tzotzil and Tzeltal communities have resided for centuries. 
Through the radio and from phone calls we found out about the Indigenous rebellion that 
had just taken up arms; and with their uprising soon came the national army as well as 
journalists from all over the world. People spoke of a new revolution, and of a 
Subcomandante Marcos. We witnessed two bombings on the other side of the hill from 
our home. Several friends abandoned the city, and schools were shut down for several 
weeks. I was only eleven years old, too young to fully understand what was taking place: 
a Maya guerrilla that, using the legacy of historical Zapata, had declared war against the 
Mexican state and that, after engaging in thirteen days of armed conflict, began a non- 
violent fight for the constitutional recognition of Indigenous rights. 

Along the way of writing this dissertation I faced a gradual process of awareness 
of how much the ways in which I have conceptualized Zapata in terms of iconicity, 
religiosity and visual diaspora have been indeed informed by my personal experience 
with his image. More than a mere likeness, Zapata has been a recurring presence in my 
own history. Zapata’s icon has indeed been more than a referent or an abstract anchor to 
my Mexican culture, as any other Mexican or Mexican-American may well claim. By a 


twist of fate, he has been, in one way or another, tied to my existence since I was a child. 


clothes. In a similar manner, in 2005 queer collective Queer Nation has intervened the walls of L.A. and 
Mexico City with a stencil of Zapata wearing a ballet tutu and the caption “Queer Nation” in his sombrero. 
As these three cases demonstrate, an icon such as Zapata is still a very much current terrain of contestation. 
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My intention here is not to merely dwell on self-referentiality. Instead, I want to use my 
individual narratives to think about how, under certain circumstances, we become a 


° 


“place of images,” very much in the terms of what I discussed in my introduction in 
relation to Hans Belting’s concept of bodily images.**° In conceiving the body as the 
living medium where images are produced, perceived, and remembered, Belting 
distinguishes the actual or material images we encounter in life from the ones we 
construct personally. My narratives with Zapata’s icon fall into the second category. I 
have constructed images of Zapata since my formative years. The iconic portrait of 
charro Zapata graced the cardboard bookmark I used in elementary school. Yet the 
impression of that image might have disappeared from my memory if I hadn’t lived in 
Chiapas when the neo-Zapatatista movement became public in 1994. This was the first 
time that Zapata’s icon collided with my personal experience. It was also the beginning 
of a journey in which I kept encountering the same image or its iterations on both sides of 
the border. Seen in retrospective, this journey has been key to my understanding of 
Zapata’s icon. 

I personally cannot help but relate Zapata’s icon to the neo-Zapatistas in Chiapas, 
and to the ways my family and I experienced the uprising. My family moved away from 
Chiapas in the 1990s on account of the economic instability of the area, and although I 
never moved back there, my family did just a few years later. Inevitably, every time I 
come to visit my childhood memories engulf me. While these memories become 
increasingly rebuilt with time, they keep affecting me. What prompts this affectation is 
usually my being physically present at my parents’ home or merely seeing the iconic 


portrait of Zapata that I associate with my childhood bookmark and, therefore, with my 


436 Belting, Antropologia de la imagen, 14. 
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experience of Zapatatismo. This is an affectation that can be described as the unstable 
process of transference from an image into one’s body.4?” The transference in this case 
concerns entwined sensations, emotions, and memories. 

An affectation such as this is, of course, not unique to Zapata’s icon, and indeed 
can occur with any other image loaded with significant personal memories. Yet, it was 
through my specific relation with Zapata’s icon that I began to interrogate or be aware of 
other instances of affectation his icon could have on people. If affectation is always 
“neutral” as Roland Barthes defines it, that is, it is neither negative nor positive and 
instead relates to matters of intensities, under certain circumstances the affectation caused 
by Zapata’s icon can lead to something more tangible than an affect, for instance, an 
action.438 This particular kind of affectation often occurs in relation to the accumulated 
meanings of the icon and/or the subjectivity of the body being affected. I see this specific 
outcome of affectation as the affective power of the icon.479 

In several cases, particularly in my research on grassroots mobilizations in this 
study, I came across testimonies of people for whom Zapata was an inspirational icon 
that at some point prompted them to act in particular ways—for instance, fighting for 
social justice. This prompting into actions is certainly neither structured nor permanently 


located in the image, nor inherent to a sort of mystical power of Zapata. Instead, it 


437 Tn a comparable manner, Melissa Gregg and Gregory J. Seigworth discus what I have described as a 
process of transference in terms of affective encounters: “the ethico-aesthetic spaces that are opened up (or 
shut down) by a widely disparate assortment of affective encounters with, for example, new technological 
lures, infants, music, dance, and other more non-discursive art (particularly architecture), animals 
(companion or not), and so on.” Gregg and Seigworth, “An Inventory of Shimmers,” introduction to The 
Affect Theory Reader, 8. 
438 As defined by Roland Barthes, the neutral is “the affective minimum, of the microscopic fragment of 
emotion . . . which implies an extreme changeability of affective moments, a rapid modification, into 
shimmer.” Quoted in ibid., 10. 
439 Following a more anthropological approach, affective power resonates with the notion of agency of 
images. Yet I rather use affective power over agency as it entails an organic, provisional and less 
programmatic understanding of the relations arouse between bodies and images. On agency, see Gell, Art 
and Agency: Towards. 
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pertains to a particular set of relations at a given moment when a body is affected by the 
outside world, in this case by Zapata’s icon. Such encounters may “increase in capacities 
to act” or trigger the affective power of the icon.*4° Recently, in a conversation with artist 
Emanuel Martinez (the creator of the Tierra o muerte print I investigate in Chapter 
Three), he established a difference between Zapata and Villa that I think speaks to the 
icon’s affective power. 


I don’t think Zapata had the ego that Pancho Villa had . . . I mean, look at that 
photograph where Villa is seated at the presidential seat. Zapata was there too but 
he didn’t want it. Zapata didn’t want to be a president . . . Zapata was closer to the 
people .. . He was my hero. Zapata was an inspiration to the whole Chicano 
movement . . . It was my idea to use an image of Zapata [for the Tierra o muerte 
poster] because to me he represented a good symbol of somebody struggling for 
land.#4! 


This testimony alludes to affective power in two instances, one contained in Martinez’s 
words and the other outside of them. While it is clear that the artist has constructed an 
affectionate image of Zapata even to the point he deems Zapata “his hero,” this drive 
towards the icon was formed and transformed over time through several encounters with 
Zapata’s image. Martinez recalled two particular events that together led him to action. 
On his visit to Mexico City in 1967, he saw one of Diego Rivera’s murals (most likely 
the one in the National Palace staircase) where Zapata or Zapatistas are holding a banner 
with the slogan of “Tierra y libertad.’ When he reached northern New Mexico and 
decided to create his now well-known poster, the slogan in Rivera’s mural came back to 
his memory as powerfully resonating with his experience of the land-grant movement. He 
thus decided to alter the historical motto to “Tierra o muerte.” It is in these types of co- 


related occurrences where I think the affective power of the icon takes place, leading in 


440 “Affect as promise: increases in capacities to act (expansions in affectability: both to affect and to be 
affected), the start of ‘being capable’.” Ibid., 13. 
441 Martinez, telephone interview by the author. 
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some cases to action, in this case to the production of a material image. The second 
instance of affective power in Martinez’s account is the one he tries to induce with his 
narrative use of the Presidential Chair photograph. In direct opposition to what he sees as 
Villa’s egomaniac personality, he believes the photograph proves Zapata’s humbleness 
and commitment to the people. While this characterization clearly has rhetorical purposes 
for convincing the audience of Zapata’s modesty, I think it also speaks to affective power 
as it relates to Martinez himself in his attempt to communicate (or transfer) his affection 
for Zapata to others. 

Of course, beyond affective power, the ubiquitousness of Zapata’s icon speaks to 
his uncontainable nature, or his ability to mutate forms and to resonate with myriad 
constituents. This attribute is made manifest in the neo-Zapatista murals in Chiapas. 
Indeed, the present study grew out of my initial investigations as a Masters student into 
the visual production of the neo-Zapatista movement. At the time, I was intrigued by the 
murals’ iconographic pastiche and the diverse cultural sources that were reworked in 
relation to Zapatas’s icon. Under Professor Ida Rodriguez Prampolini’s guidance, I wrote 
an article on the famous and now-destroyed mural of Taniperla for an issue on 
contemporary muralism of the journal Crénicas. El muralismo, producto de la 
Revoluci6n Mexicana, en América. Seminario de Investigaci6n coordinated by the 


Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México (fig. 90).44? This project led me to traverse 


442 Luis Vargas-Santiago, “Discurso y militancia en imdgenes: los murales zapatistas en 
Chiapas,” Crénicas. El muralismo, producto de la Revolucién Mexicana, en América. Seminario de 
Investigacion, no. 12 (October 2006): 19-34. 

Muralism became a staple feature of neo-Zapatista identity after the destruction of the famous Taniperla 
wall, which occurred only five days after its creation in 1998. Entitled Vida y suefios de la cafiada Perla, 
the mural was to commemorate the foundation of a new municipality (Municipio Rebelde Auténomo 
Zapatista Ricardo Flores Magén), of which Taniperla was the main administrative center. Members of 
twelve Tzeltal communities participated in its creation. A few days after the opening, the Mexican military 
forcefully entered the site, destroyed the mural, and imprisoned several people. The images of the extinct 
mural traveled around the world, transforming it into a symbol of the Zapatista struggle. Various replicas of 
the murals were created in countries like Argentina, Italy, Spain, and the U.S. One large copy of the mural 
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autonomous territories in Chiapas, where I interviewed some of its members and saw, for 
the first time in person, several Zapatista murals that, among other things, strikingly 
served to differentiate the autonomous communities from surrounding non-Zapatista 
settlements. My M.A. thesis at UNAM closely examined the neo-Zapatista murals, 
focusing on the case study of Oventik, a Tzotil community that is one of the five major 
seats of the autonomous Zapatista government. At Oventik I was particularly interested in 
the changing personality of murals. Muralitos or little murals, as the neo-Zapatistas call 
them, are a peculiar form of community art that keep challenging traditional notions of 
authorship and authenticity.447 Generally, visiting artists from all over the world are the 
ones who paint the murals for the neo-Zapatistas. Community members would 
commission or sanction the programs based on what they believed is an accurate 
representation of the Zapatista spirit. Often, Zapatista students and volunteers also 
contributed to the creative process by assisting the visiting artists. 

Yet what makes the Zapatista murals so distinctive is what happens once they are 
completed. In agreement with the community, members can intervene on the murals; its 
contents are susceptible to be restored, modified, or even destroyed. These changes are 
based on ideological and practical reasons. If a mural is too damaged due to natural 
conditions, the community may decide to restore it, cover it up with another mural, or 
erase it completely. Or, if the surface was wood, they would reuse the material in other 
structures (fig. 91). Neo-Zapatistas make their decisions on mural preservation, alteration 


and destruction depending on how relevant paintings are for the community. While some 


can be found on the outside lateral wall of the landmark bookstore City Lights in San Francisco. Seven 
years after the destruction, an identical replica also appeared in Taniperla’s nearby community La Culebra. 
443 &\ summarized version of my research in Oventik can be found in my article “Zapatista Muralism and 
the Making of a Community,” in Dancing with the Zapatistas, ed. Diana Taylor (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press; Sacalar, forthcoming). 
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works have been periodically restored since 1996 when the first murals appeared, others 
have not lasted that long. To illustrate this, let us briefly compare the fate of two of these 
muralitos. 

In 1997 Oventik hosted an encounter between Chicana and Zapatista women. 
Derived from this meeting and with the approval of the community, some Chicana artists 
offered to create a mural for the facilities of a local health clinic. This mural came to 
replace a former one. Chicanas depicted pre-Hispanic, indigenous, and contemporary 
themes that spoke to the struggle against capitalism and its perceived threats: death, 
destruction of nature, and oppression. The left segment depicted an indigenous Zapatista 
in the arms of two women wearing a ski-mask, an image distantly echoing 
Michaelangelo’s Pieta. By 2003 the mural was completely erased and remained as such 
until 2007 (figs. 92-94) .444 It is very likely that the mural disappeared due to its former 
themes associated with death; murals are, according to post-2003 neo-Zapatistas, 
representations of life. 

As opposed to what happened to the Chicana mural, if a work deemed to be of 
cultural value is damaged, a guest artist or community member is summoned to perform 
its conservation. This practice, however, does not seek to preserve originality in ways a 
Western art historian would see it (color, brushstroke, light, materials, or even technique). 
What interests neo-Zapatistas is the message of the work alone, and this process of 
alteration is a good opportunity to improve it. Historical preservation is, therefore, 
irrelevant. Here, to alter is to correct collective memories. An example would be the Casa 
Comunitaria (Snail Mu’kta Tzob’onball) in the center of Oventik, a massive wooden 


structure with a painting of Emiliano Zapata by artist Gustavo Chavez and the collective 


444 The new product was in many ways, a corollary of an adjacent mural, which was in turn altered and 
retouched to provide a more realistic style. 
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art lab “La Gargola” (figs. 95-96). In the 1997 version an immense Zapata occupying a 
large portion of the compositional space appeared holding a rifle in his right hand. Next 
to him were several farmers that echoed David Alfaro Siqueiro’s Del porfirismo a la 
Revolucion (1957-1966). In 2005 at the behest of Zapatista authorities, Gustavo Chavez 
altered the mural. The form and tonalities of the original changed significantly: Zapata’s 
skin was now darker, as was his hat, he wielded a machete instead of a rifle, and his 
companions were deprived of all color to suggest their oppressed status. It is possible that 
the rifle-now-machete alludes to farming and the demilitarization that neo-Zapatistas 
embraced in 2003, which coincided with the foundation of the Zapatista autonomy and 
Oventik’s upgraded status as a Caracol or government’s seat for the Highlands region. 
The radical mutability of Zapatista muralism progressively led me to consider the 
comparable ways in which the uncontainable is ingrained in Zapata’s iconicity. And it is 
this that led me to examine the visual atlas*® of the afterlives of Zapata.*4¢ This charting 
of his afterlives became the focus of my curatorial contribution to the 2010 exhibition El 
éxodo mexicano: los héroes en la mira del arte (The Mexican exodus: heroes in the sight 
of art), organized by Jaime Cuadriello at the Museo Nacional de Arte in Mexico City. 
The exhibition proposed to think about the shifting visualizations of heroes and anti- 
heroes (Moctezuma, Cuauhtémoc, Cortés, Iturbide, Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez, 


Vasconcelos, Zapata) through the lenses of a Biblical interpretation of history.447 In my 


445 “A bout the Mnemosyne Atlas,” Mnemosyne: Meanderings through Aby Warburg's Atlas. 

446 The visual atlas or an iconographic chart follows Warburg’s project of “charting the afterlife of 
Antiquity in modern Western civilization. “About the Mnemosyne Atlas,’ Mnemosyne. Meanderings: 
through Aby Warburg's Atlas. 

For my contribution to this curatorial project, see “Emiliano Zapata: Cuerpo, tierra,” in El éxodo mexicano: 
Los héroes 440-79. 

447 Following Jungian archetypical conceptions and merging political history with religiosity, Cuadriello 
proposed to analyze the visual construction of heroes as iteration of foundational Judeo-Christian models. 
According to Cuadriello, there has been a recurrence in Mexican history to build heroes in relation to 
biblical prototypes such as the liberator, the judge, the martyr, the prophet, the patriarch, and so on. All of 
these prototypes had their first incarnation in the figure of Moses. Put it in the context of a Biblical 
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tracing the representations of Zapata as part of this larger study, and framing them 
through the rhetoric of religious iconographies, in turn became crucial to my reading of 
Zapata’s icon in the formative years of the post-revolutionary period, especially in 
Rivera’s murals. 

As I embarked on my doctoral studies I had no intentions of further studying 
Zapata’s icon. Yet upon arriving in the U.S., I was immediately struck by his ubiquitous 
image. From a taco truck on Cameron Road to the Obama Zapata that graphic artist Lalo 
Alcaraz produced for the presidential race in 2008, his icon appeared before me in 
myriad, even disparate contexts (fig. 97). My Zapata atlas was immediately expanding. 
This process, of course, went hand in hand with the complexities that came along as a 
Mexican now living on this side of the border. In a way, my temporary stay living in the 
U.S. made it clear that the dispersion of people from their homeland always occurred in 
tandem with the production, migration, and alteration of images. What seems almost like 
a truism at first has proven instead to be a very complex process: for, in the case of 
Zapata, for instance, the visual diaspora of his image was not only connected to Mexican 
and Mexican-American cultures but to Anglo-American culture as well. Moreover, in 
following the scatterings of Zapata on both sides of the border I discovered that while 
most of the Mexican diaspora has remained in the U'S., their images are constantly 
coming back to the homeland in the form of Latino mass culture. I similarly found out 
that, while much scholarship has been conducted on Mexican and Chicana/o art history, 
these scholarly traditions were not in conversation with each other. Using the diaspora of 
Zapata’s icon as a case study is therefore an effort to contribute to filling in this gap. Part 


of my wish then and now is for Mexican art history to incorporate Chicana/o and US. 


interpretation, these heroes have strived to take the destiny of a nation in permanent exodus to the Promise 
Land, a land, yet, that is never achieved. Cuadriello, "Para visualizar al héroe," introduction to El éxodo 
mexicano: Los héroes, 38-103. 
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Latino art as part of its discussion. On the other hand, looking at Zapata’s icon from a bi- 
national perspective allowed me to trace some of the myriad cultural and political 
trajectories of this icon on both sides of the border while also exploring how images 
sometimes contradict but also mutually inform one another. 

There is much of the afterlife of Zapata that this study does not cover and in the 
future I hope to integrate. For instance, the more contemporary iterations of Zapata in 
Mexico and the U.S. merit consideration. Likewise, the grassroots activation of Zapata in 
the Mexican guerrilla projects of the 1960s and 1970s also deserve an analysis in their 
own right. Some like to say that doctoral students don’t finish their dissertations; they just 
abandon them at some point. My abandonment of Zapata’s icon, I hope, will be 
temporary. It has been incredibly illuminating to take an image I grew up with and chase 
him through spaces and borders. But beyond this personal narrative, I believe that the 
study of Zapata as a bi-national icon can contribute to creating a productive awareness on 
the distinct but converging developments of populations of Mexican descent across the 
border. This dissertation, I hope, is a space for reflection on the multiple textures in 
which the past has been visualized through the icon of Zapata, and on other, alternate 


forms of imagining the present. 
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Figures 


Figure 1. F. Moray or F. McKay (attributed), Emiliano Zapata. May 26, 1911. Fondo 
Casasola, FINAH 63464. 
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Figure 2. Agustin Victor Casasola, Emiliano Zapata y Manuel Astinsolo, among others. 
May 26, 1911. Fondo Casasola, FINAH 5868. 
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Figure 3. Emiliano Zapata. May 26, 1911. Published in Gustavo Casasola, Anales 
graficos de la historia militar de México, 1810-1970: Los insurgentes. Las 
guerras de intervenci6n. Asonadas. Pronunciamientos. Cuartelazos. La 
Revoluci6n Mexicana. Anécdotas y biografias (México: Editorial Gustavo 
Casasola, 1973), 193. 
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Figure 4. Claudio Linati, Mexican Rancher. 1828. Published in Linati, Costumes civils, 
militaires et réligieux, plate 21. 
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Figure 5. Carl Martin Ebersberg, Maximiliano. Ca. 1864. Private Collection. 
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Figure 6. Agustin Victor Casasola (attributed), Officer of the 2" Corps of Rurales. Ca. 
1906. Fondo Casasola, FINAH 64157. 
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Figure 7. José Guadalupe Posada, La jeringa de Zapata. Ca. 1911-13. Libreria “A través 
de los siglos” collection. 
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Figure 8. Ernesto Garcia Cabral (attributed), A la hora de la comida. 1911. Published in 
Multicolor, August 24, 1911. Benson Latin American Collection, The 


University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 9. Ernesto Garcia Cabral, Don Panchito en Cuautla. 1911. Published in 
Multicolor, August 31, 1911. Benson Latin American Collection, The 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 10. Agustin Victor Casasola, Zapatista Troops Entering Mexico City. 1915. Fondo 
Casasola, FINAH 65296. 
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Figure 11.J. Mora, Emiliano Zapata’s Corpse Exhibited in Cuautla. April 10, 1919. 
Fondo Casasola, FINAH 63450. 
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Figure 12. Santo Entierro. Ca. 17" century. Dominican Convent and Parish of Saint 
James, Cuautla Morelos. 
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EL PUEBLO RWTE &« CAQAVYER DE ZAPATA 


Figure 13. J. Mora, El pueblo ante el cadaver de Zapata. Ca. April 12, 1919. Fondo 
Casasola, FINAH 4709. 
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Figure 14. Hombre sentado frente a la primer tumba de Emiliano Zapata. Ca. 1922. 
Fondo Casasola, FINAH 4917. 
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Figures 15 Diego Rivera, Zapatista Landscape-The Guerilla/The Zapatistas/La guerilla 
[posterior titles] and Portrait of Martin Luis Guzman. 1915. Museo 
Nacional de Arte, INBA. Inventory No.: 1092. 
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Figure 16. Diego Rivera, El Reparto de tierras a los pobres no se opone a las ensenanzas 
de Nuestro Senor Jesucristo y de la Santa Madre Iglesia. El pueblo 
mexicano peleo y sufrid diez afios queriendo hallar la palabra de Nuestro 
Senor Jesucristo. 1923. Published in Vida mexicana, March 1923, 13. 
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Figure 17. Diego Rivera, Creation. 1922-23. Escuela Nacional Preparatoria, Colegio de 
San Ildefonso, UNAM, Mexico City, Mexico. UT Austin DASE (Digital 
Archive SErvices) Collection, accessed May 15, 2015, 
https://dase.laits.utexas.edu/collections. 
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Figures 18—19. Diego Rivera, Martyr Zapata and Martyr Otilio Montano. November 
1923. Ministry of Education (SEP), Courtyard of Work Third Level, Mexico 
City, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, 
eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 63. 
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PATIO ANTERIOR DEL EDIFICIO DE LA SECRETARIA DE EDUCACION PUBLICA 
Angulo Noroeste; al fondo, la Arquerfa Central, 


Figure 20. Unknown author, Northeast view of the Courtyard of Festivities (Patio de las 
fiestas) at the Ministry of Education (SEP). Ca. 1924. Published in Edificios 
construidos por la Secretaria de Educacion Publica en los aiios de 1921 a 
1924 (Mexico City: Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 1924), n.p. 
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Figure 21. 3D-maquette of the Ministry of Education (SEP) [housed in the former 17th- 
century convent of the Incarnation], Mexico City. Between 1923 and 1928, 
Rivera painted the frescoes of the Courtyard of Work (Patio del Trabajo) 
and the Courtyard of Festivities (Patio de las Fiestas). Maquette taken from 
“Recorrido virtual del edificio sede,” Secretaria de Educacion Publica, last 
modified September 26, 2011, accessed April 22, 2015, 
http://www.sep.gob.mx/es/sep1/recorrido. 
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Cuauhtémoc Felipe Emiliano Otilio 
(Feb. 1924) Carrillo Zapata Montano 
Puerto (Noy. 1923) (Nov. 1923) 
(Feb. 1924) 
Fraternity 
(Oct. 1923) 


The Revolutionary Trinity 
(Sept. 1923) 


Figure 22. Diego Rivera, Courtyard of Work Third Level. August 1923—February 1924. 
Ministry of Education (SEP). Mexico City, Mexico. Blueprint published in 
Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete 
Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 32. 
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Figures 23-24. Diego Rivera, Martyr Cuauhtémoc and Martyr Felipe Carrillo Puerto. 
November 1923. Ministry of Education (SEP), Courtyard of Work Third 
Level, Mexico City, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan 
Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: 
Taschen, 2007), 62. 
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Figure 25. Diego Rivera, Courtyard of Work, three levels. March 1923-April 1924. 
Ministry of Education (SEP), Mexico City, Mexico. Published in Luis 
Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals 
(Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 33. 
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Figure 26. Unknown photographer, Quetzalcoatl Rosicrucian Brotherhood in the grand 
lodge of Anahuac. 1924. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel 
Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 
2007), 29. [Rivera is the first arrowed man to the left.] 
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Figures 27-31. Diego Rivera, Tehuana Women with Fruits and Flowers; Leaving the 
Mine; The Embrace of the Worker and Peasant; The Liberation of the Peon; 
The Rural Teacher. April-August 1923. Ministry of Education (SEP), 
Courtyard of Work Ground Level, Mexico City, Mexico. UT Austin DASE 
(Digital Archive SErvices) Collection, accessed May 30, 2015, 
https://dase.laits.utexas.edu/collections. 
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Figures 32—34. Diego Rivera, The land belongs to all as air, water and sunlight [Cacti]; 
Analysis [Investigation]; Medicine. March-April 1924. Ministry of 
Education (SEP), Courtyard of Work Mezzanine, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Published in Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, ed., Muralismo Mexicano, 1920- 
1940 (Mexico: FCE, Universidad Veracruzana, UNAM, INBA, 2012), 


Catalogo Razonado I: 99, 102. Photographs: Fototeca Manuel Toussaint, 
ITE-UNAM. 
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Figure 35. Diego Rivera, Fraternity. October 1923. Ministry of Education (SEP), Mexico 
City, Mexico. Published in Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, ed., Muralismo 
Mexicano, 1920-1940 (Mexico: FCE, Universidad Veracruzana, UNAM, 
INBA, 2012), Catalogo Razonado I: 253. Photography: Bob Schalkwijk. 
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Figures 36-38. Diego Rivera, Revolutionary Trinity/Epic Poem (the Keeper, the 
Proclaimer, and the Distributor). September 1923. Ministry of Education 
(SEP), Courtyard of Work Third Level, Mexico City, Mexico. Published in 
Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete 
Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 64—65. 
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Figures 39-42. Diego Rivera, Revolutionary Martyrs (Cuauhtémoc, Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, Emiliano Zapata, and Otilio Montafio). November 1923-February 
1924. Ministry of Education (SEP), Courtyard of Work Third Level, Mexico 
City, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, 
eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 62. 
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Figure 43. Diego Rivera, Martyr Zapata. November 1923. Ministry of Education (SEP), 
Courtyard of Work Third Level, Mexico City, Mexico. Published in Luis 
Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals 
(Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 63. 
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Figure 46. Unknown author. Commemorating Zapata’s death. April 10, 1924. Fondo 
Gildardo Magafia, Archivo de la Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de 
México, Instituto de Investigaciones sobre la Universidad y la Educaci6n, 
Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México. Published in Samuel Brunk, 
The Posthumous Career of Emiliano Zapata: Myth, Memory, and Mexico's 
Twentieth Century (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2008), 70. [Rivera is 
standing to the left of the flag bearer.] 
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Figures 45. Xavier Guerrero, Zapata. 1923. “Los sabios consejos de Zapata y Montafio. 
Corrido” by David Alfaro Siqueiros y Graciela Amador. Published in E/ 
Machete, no. 3 (first half of April 1924): 4. Benson Latin American 
Collection, The University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 46. Diego Rivera, The Diving of Land. Second half of 1923. National Agricultural 
School (ENA), Song to the Earth and Those Who Struggle to Transform It 
Into an Auspicious Place for the Life and Liberty of Mankind (second half 
of 1923-May 1924), Second Level-Stairwell, Chapingo, Texcoco, Mexico. 
UT Austin DASE (Digital Archive SErvices) Collection, accessed May 15, 
2015, https://dase.laits .utexas.edu/collections. 
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Figure 47. Diego Rivera, The Endowment of Community Lands. March 1925. Ministry of 
Education (SEP), Courtyard of Festivities Ground Level, Mexico City, 
Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., 
Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 82. 
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Figure 48. Diego Rivera, The Endowment of Community Lands (detail). March 1925. 
Ministry of Education (SEP), Courtyard of Festivities Ground Level, 
Mexico City, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel 
Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 
2007), 82. 
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Figure 49. Diego Rivera, May 1°/Assembly. April-July 1926. Ministry of Education 
(SEP), Courtyard of Festivities Ground Level, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The 
Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 93. 
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Figure 50. Diego Rivera, Courtyard of Festivities Ground Level. February 1925—July 
1926. Ministry of Education (SEP). Mexico City, Mexico. Blueprint 
published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The 
Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 38. 
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Figures 51-52. Diego Rivera, May 1“/Assembly (details from left and right panels). April- 
July 1926. Ministry of Education (SEP), Courtyard of Festivities Ground 
Level, Mexico City, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan 
Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: 
Taschen, 2007), 93. 
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Figure 53. Diego Rivera, Auditorium in the former chapel. June 1924-1927. National 
Agricultural School (ENA), Chapingo, Texcoco, Mexico. Published in Luis 
Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals 
(Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 160. 
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Blossoming (Emiliano Zapata and 
Otilio Montano, agrarian martyrs) 
(April 1926) 


Figure 54. Diego Rivera, Auditorium in the former chapel. June 1924-1927. National 
Agricultural School (ENA), Chapingo, Texcoco, Mexico. Blueprint 
published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The 
Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 159. 
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Figure 55. Diego Rivera, Blossoming (Emiliano Zapata and Otilio Montano, agrarian 
martyrs). April 1926. National Agricultural School (ENA), Chapingo, 
Texcoco, Mexico. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel 
Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 
2007), 174. 
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Figure 56. Diego Rivera, Emiliano Zapata. January 1927. Ministry of Education (SEP), 
Courtyard of Festivities Third Level, Mexico City, Mexico. Published in 
Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., Rivera, The Complete 
Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 114. 
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Figure 57. Diego Rivera, “Zapata/The Revolt,” “First Insurrection against the Spaniards 
[grisaille], “The Friars,” and “Fray Vasco de Quiroga, Friend and Social 
Organizer of the Indians” [grisaille]. December 1929-November 7, 1930. 
Palace of Cortés, The History of Cuernavaca and Morelos, South Wall, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos. DASE (Digital Archive SErvices) Collection, 
accessed May 15, 2015, https://dase.laits .utexas .edu/collections. 
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Figure 58. Diego Rivera, Agrarian Leader. 1931. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
DASE (Digital Archive SErvices) Collection, accessed May 15, 2015, 
https://dase laits.utexas.edu/collections. 
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Figure 59-60. Diego Rivera, “Arch: Land and Liberty 1910,” and “portrait of Zapata.” 
December 1929-November 7, 1930. Palace of Cortés, The History of 
Cuernavaca and Morelos, Flattened Arch Dividing Corridor, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos. Published in Luis Martin Lozano and Juan Coronel Rivera, eds., 
Rivera, The Complete Murals (Cologne, Germany: Taschen, 2007), 240-41. 
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Figures 61. Unknown artist, Santiago Matamoros, 17th Century. Unknown provenance. 
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Figures 62—63. José Clemente Orozco, Zapata. 1930. Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 
Art Institute of Chicago, accessed September 20, 2015, 
http://www.artic.edu/aic/collections/artwork/40619?search_no=2&index=7. 
/ David Alfaro Siqueiros, Zapata. 1931. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Figures 64. Poster of the movie Viva Zapata!, directed by Elia Kazan, screenplay by John 
Steinbeck, produced by Darryl F. Zanuck, Twentieth Century Fox, 1952. 
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Figures 65-66. Poster of and stills from the movie Viva Zapata! , directed by Elia Kazan, 
screenplay by John Steinbeck, produced by Darryl F. Zanuck, Twentieth 
Century Fox, 1952. 
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Figure 67. Speedy Gonzales, created by Robert McKimson, Warner Bros, 1955. 
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Figures 68-69. Cat-Tails for Two, created by Robert McKimson, Warner Bros, 1953. / 
Speedy Gonzales, created by Robert McKimson, Warner Bros, 1955. 
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Figure 70. Roberto Chavez, Self Portrait with Speedy Gonzales. 1963. Artist collection. 
Published in E. Carmen Ramos, ed., Our America: The Latino Presence in 
American Art (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian American Art Museum in 
association with D Giles, 2014), 143. 
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Figures 71-72. Unknown author, Emiliano Zapata. Ca. 1911. Fondo Casasola, FINAH 
64702. / Roberto Chavez, Emiliano Zapata. 1963. Artist collection. 
Published in E. Carmen Ramos, ed., Our America: The Latino Presence in 
American Art (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian American Art Museum in 
association with D Giles, 2014). 
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Figures 73-74. Unknown author, United Farm Workers poster for a fund-raising dance 
for César Chavez’s legal defense fund. ca. 1969. Smithsonian American Art 
Museum, Washington, D.C. / Unknown author, Banner of Zapata. Ca. 1969. 
Still of Chicano!: The History of the Mexican American Civil Rights 
Movement. 1, Quest for a Homeland, produced by Hector Galan, NUCC 
Educational Media, 1996, accessed October 1, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RHQ4XS-DrqM. 
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Figure 75. Emanuel Martinez, Tierra o Muerte. 1967. Smithsonian American Art 
Museum, Washington, D.C. Published in Teddy Dewalt, ed., Emanuel 
Martinez: A Retrospective (Denver, CO: Museo de las Américas, 1995), 33. 
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Figures 76-78. M.G. Bralley, Militant aspects of the New Mexico Lands Grant 
Movement. Ca. 1969. Published in M. G. Bralley, “Reies L6pez Tijerina 
September 21, 1926 — January 19, 2015,” What's Wrong With This Picture? 
(blog), last modified January 19, 2015, accessed June 27, 2015, 


http://mgbralley-whatswrongwiththispicture.blogspot.com/2015/01/reies- 
lopez-tijerina-september-21-1926_19.html. 
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Figure 79. Emanuel Martinez, Tierra o Muerte. 1967. Smithsonian American Art 
Museum. Still from Chicano!: The History of the Mexican American Civil 
Rights Movement. 1, Quest for a Homeland, produced by Hector Galan, 
NLCC Educational Media, 1996, accessed October 1, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RHQ4XS-DrqM. 
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Figure 80. Larry Beckner/The New Mexican, Raul Flores stands guard with his 12-guage 
shotgun at the entrance of the Flores camp in Tierra Amarilla during a 14- 
month standoff with police. May 7, 1988. Published in David Correia, “Who 
is Reies Lépez Tijerina? Repraising a New Mexican Folk Hero,” David 
Correia (blog), entry posted June 20, 2013, accessed October 1, 2015, 
http://www.unm.edu/~dcorreia/David_Correia/Essays/Entries/2013/6/20_W. 
ho_is_Reies_Lopez_Tijerina_REAPPRAISING_A NEW _MEXICAN_ FO 
LK_HERO. html. 
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Figures 81-83. M.G. Bralley, Spanish Language Parade celebrated in Albuquerque. May 
17, 1969. Published in M. G. Bralley, “Reies Lopez Tijerina September 21, 
1926 — January 19, 2015,” What's Wrong With Thus Picture? (blog), last 
modified January 19, 2015, accessed June 27, 2015, http://mgbralley- 
whatswrongwiththispicture.blogspot.com/2015/01/reies-lopez-tijerina- 
september-21-1926_19.html. 
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Figures 84-85. Antonio Bernal, Untitled murals. 1968. Teatro Campesino headquarters, 
Del Rey, CA. Tomas Ybarra-Frausto research material, 1965-2004, 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 86. Antonio Bernal, Untitled mural (detail). 1968. Teatro Campesino 
headquarters, Del Rey, CA. Tomas Ybarra-Frausto research material, 1965- 
2004, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Figures 87-88. NFWA Pilgramage from Delano to Sacramento. 1966. Stills from 
Chicano! : The History of the Mexican American Civil Rights Movement. 2, 
The Struggle in the Fields, produced by Hector Galan, NLCC Educational 
Media, 1996, accessed October 1, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=FlglaISA VpY &spfreload=10.M.G. 
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Figure 89. José Antonio Burciaga with the support of Mike Arguello, Alonso Duejias, 
Alex Mojica, John Sobraske, Martin Bernal, Enrique Lopez, and Emilio 
Rodriguez, The Last Supper of Chicano Heroes. 1989. Casa Zapata, 
Stanford University, CA. Tomas Ybarra-Frausto research material, 1965- 
2004, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 90. Gerardo Unzueta and community members, Vida y suefios de la cafiada Perla. 
1998. El mural magico, accessed October 15, 2015, 
www.elmuralmagico.org. 
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Figure 91. Recycled mural at Oventic, Chiapas. 2007. Photography: Crist6bal Jacome 
Moreno. 
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Figures 92-94. Various artists, Untitled. 1997; 2005; 2007. Clinica “La Guadalupana’’, 
side wall, Oventic, Chiapas. Photographs: Petra Binkova; Luis Vargas 
Santiago; Crist6bal Jacome Moreno. 
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Figures 95-96. Gustavo Chavez and the collective art lab “La Gargola”, Emiliano Zapata. 
1997; 2005. Casa Comunitaria (Snail Mu’kta Tzob’onball), front wall, 
Oventic, Chiapas. Photographs: Luis Vargas Santiago; Cristobal Jacome 
Moreno. 
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Figures 97. Lalo Alcaraz, Obama Zapata. 2008. Flickr, accessed October 15, 2015, 
https://www.flickr.com/photos/nidotemporal/3 178157916. 
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Appendix 


Diego Rivera, “Lista cronolégica de los frescos de Diego Rivera, dictada por el pintor, lo 
de abril, 1927.” Dictation taken, and list typed by Anita Brenner, April 1, 1927, 
carbon copy of typescript, Jean Charlot Collection, University of Hawaii at 
Manoa Library. 
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